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THE LEGENDS OF CHILTON HALL. 
By DupLey CostTELLo. 
1. 
THE WHITE LION. 


RarLRoaps have not made every place more accessible than of yore. 
In some instances they have even had the effect of rendering well known 
localities comparatively remote. 

Of this kind is the village of Chilton, which stands about a mile from 
what was once the great thoroughfare through a frequented part of Hamp- 
shire. In those days not fewer than four-and-twenty coaches, up and 
down, used to change horses at the White. Lion, the great posting-house 
on that line; and when travellers were not in so great a hurry as they 
now are to get to their journey’s end, the White Lion was a pone 
place to stop at. The mutton they gave you there was excellent; it 
was bred on the neighbouring downs. The chickens were scarcely infe- 
rior to “ Dorking ;” and when served up as a “spatch-cock” with the 
mushrooms from the same chalky range, might defy competition. The 
small, purple trout from the hill-streams were as firm and well-flavoured 
as Switzerland or the Pyrenees can boast. The cellars of the White 
Lion, too, contained some choice old port; British brandy was a thing 
unknown; and Spigot, who kept the house for so many years, had no 
rival on the road in the art of compounding an undeniable bow! of punch. 
You paid, it is true, pretty well for what you had, but what did that sig- 
nify, so long as you were comfortable ; and, besides, those who were in 
the habit of sojourning at the White Lion, went there for the express 
purpose of being comfortable. 

Though not absolutely picturesque, the country had its attractions 
also, There were “barrows” and “encampments” for the antiquaries of 
the Roman period ; one or two churches near, with Norman portals and 
fragments of old stained glass, for the mediaeval worshipper; there were 
coursing and fishing for the sportsman; and the botanist or the simply- 
idle pedestrian might find plenty of amusement along the winding lanes 
that led into the more closely cultivated districts. So that, if anybody 
were in search of health, or the quiet pleasure to be gleaned in a not 
over-populous country, he might find his account in putting up at the 
White Lion for a day or two,—even if he were less influenced by the 
prospect of good cheer which that establishment held out, than is gene- 
rally the case with those who seek ‘‘ their warmest welcome at an inn.” 

hs far as the White Lion is concerned, this is the history of the Past. 
The building stands, and—to speak figuratively as well as literally— 
stands still. It is not a Poor-Law Union, resile there was once a great 
talk of making it one; neither is it a manufactory, though a paper-maker 
once cast his eyes upon it for such a purpose, and only relinquished the 
idea because he doubted the “‘water power” which was necessary to 
convert it into a mill. But there it stands, shut up, in every sense,—and 
one of these days, perhaps, when the gusts of winter blow rather fresher 
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than usual over the Hampshire hills, it may tumble down altogether, like 
& house built of cards. | 11 & 07 b1Le97 iiw SHUR nornojad .T Tuy] 


At present there are few sites in England more directly suggestive of 
Wordsworth’s'lines 200 qo) 91) atdnse thls eutiad 4o0 


A merry place, twas said, in days of yore ; 
But something ails it pow,—the place is curst! 


And this conclusion brings me to my. nore immediate purpose in describ- 
ing the country of which the White Lion was once the chief pride and 
ornament, in the eyes of at least one class,of her Majesty’s subjects—and 
that of some importance in their day—the Jehus of the. great western 
road. I | 

Before the entire extinction of the glories of the Hampshire caravanserai, 
and while’ yet ‘the White Lion, with mane and. |tail alike) erect, glared 
fiercely, yet hospitably, upon the traveller, as much as to,say, ‘f1,won’t 
eat you myself, but—you'll be taken care of inside, yonder”—before that 
day of door had quite arrived, a: four-horsé coach, that, tlid ats! ‘f eleven 
mile of ground”. comfortably. within the hour, deposited: me) one afternoon 
in October on the’ steps.of the Leonine | portico.! .. Half-minute/ time 
sufficed for the “change,” the consumption of the coachman’s,,glass. of 
sherry and bitters, the pocketing ‘of! the customary. half-erown for the 
box-seat which I had: just vacated, and the :removal of .the horsecloths, 
which set the team off into a hand-gallop, and then. the |spot, where the 
“ Tellygraft” had pulled up was a blank—blanker even than the counter 
nances of the ostlers and helpers who watched the coach out, of sight. 
I, too; having gazed my fill—as if it signified to me where. the Telegraph 
was going, ‘now that I had ‘reached my destination—turned to occupy 
myself with the White Lion, its Landlord, its, Waiter, its Boots, and its 
Chambermaid, all of whom cceupied themselves with, me: 

In palmier days I should have had to speak plurally of all these func- 
tionaries, su g that the landlord’s double—the landlady—was co- 
equal with himself ; but the days of the White Lion were beginning to 
be numbered-the landlady was defunct, sixteen coaches had already 
been taken off the road; and the domestic staff of Mr. Spigot had been 
proportionably curtailed; there were many more bedrooms ,now than 
travellers to fill them, and it was merely a tradition of the house, to relate 
how George III. ‘and Queen Charlotte used to stop’ there to eat. carp and 
tench out of ‘the famous pond in the garden of the. White Lion, Bat 
tradition ‘though it was, this royal fact used, somehow or. other, to: reach 
the guest’s ears before he had been domiciled half an hour, if, indeed, he 
had not been informed of it—~as was most likely—by the all-communicative 
coachman ‘as'soon as the White Lion hove in sight., In any ‘ease,:\he 
was sare to hear of it when the bill of fare was presented for his choice, 
though’ the«pond ‘itself was’ dried up which had supplied royalty, with a 
banquet, and not a chance remained of getting either carp or tench,. if 
even the traveller's_inclination | had induced ‘him to desire those ante- 
diluvian fish, luila J | 
* What I dined upon that day ‘it:is scarcely worth while to recal, seeing 
that the White Lion larder is now empty, and can never again tickle the 
palate of living gastronome ; nor er 7 it be any! more to the purpose to 
Speak of Spigot’s if Spigot himself, had :not. assisted me, to! discuss 
it, and, while he officiated in this notuncongenial line, had not played 
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the of historiographer with regard to a family! respecting! which { 
Sede thnaghbiribaww ined: mst gal ol y “ , 

But, before that subject came on the ¢apis, what dedto it ought to 
be told. eae , | | 
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HAs soon'as I had sé¢én: my’ bedroom and ordered my dinner, the after- 
noon not being far spent;' I'asked the: waiter how far it was to the village 
of Chilton, and whether the road was easily found. 

1 Chilton; sir,” said’ hes ** oh, yes—a short wali of half-an ‘hour or so. 
‘Way: to it; down: the ‘lane that you see there just/at the edge ‘of ‘the 
common, turning to the left when you get by the stables. A dull place 
Chilton, sir, though it be so migh.’”’: 

So I-have'heard,” ‘I replied ;\ “ but as I have business there, I must 
put up With its want of gaiety: | To the left, I think you said?” 

oS Yes; sir, to the left, after you’ve'passed'the stables. Shall the ostler 
just-show you ?” : 

'* No, Fthank you I dare say I'shan’t miss the road.” 

-\* Dare say'not, sir, Dinner at six, I believe, sir?” 

* At'six;”? I sanswered)' “There will be plenty of time. It’s now 
two." And, ‘this brief colloquy ended, I-set out on my expedition. 

The! waiter's:direction»bemg clearer, than that, given by Tony 
‘Lumpkin, i\very soon found myself ‘in the lane leading to Chilton. .; It 
was one of those hollow ways that are’ so often met with at the foot of a 
range of downs: The bank on the upper side broke off abruptly from the 
chalk, and the bushes ‘at -first- were scanty. It then deepened as it, got 
away from the hill-side, and» dropped between hedges that. increased in 
height as the'road became more sheltéeed, till it was almost embowered 
beneath ‘the wild clematis which ‘stretched across it. In the height of 
summer’ this shaded road'must have been very pleasant, and eyen in 
October it was not without its charm, though the leaves were beginning 
to sere, and ‘some of them to:fall; but then the charm was chiefly to be 
found by those who, unlike the waiter at the White Lion, did not object 
to its loneliness. : If this quality-were a charm for me, it certainly did not 
diminish ‘as I’ proceeded’; and; by the time I had:walked half.a mile, the 
liveliness. of ‘the: highway,’ over which the White Lion so patronisingly 
frowned, was orily'recalled by a strong effort. of memory—or imagination. 
The lane still continued to descend till it was ‘crossed, by a small. brook, 
which then putsued'a parallel track on one éide; through a patch of un- 
reclaimed! common, -swampy,” hoof-marked, and» sprinkled, with . rushes. 
After this the hedges closed in again, and the brook ran beside the foot- 
‘path, ditch-like, encouraging the growth of water-cresses in their season, 
till, at'a sadden bend of the road, it erept ont of sight, leaving the way- 
farer to plod on his way alone. A slight inequality of the| ground fol- 
lowed, another dip; and then a straight piece for a couple of hundred 
yards. “A stray» pig or two came in sight, rooting ‘near| some felled 
timber; amongst whiely children’ were playing. A -wheelwright’s shop 
‘operiéd upon the view, and three or four thatclied cottages announced the 
bovala gon bed so aa x2 | 
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outskirts of: the:villagé of'Chilton: In point of fact, they ‘be said to: 
have proclaimed the village itself; for except a very Chandler's: 
where the receipts must have been calculated on the infinitesimal 
e, a blacksmith’s forge, and a little inn called the Horseshoe, there 
were no other houses to be seen; and why a few Hampshire peasants 
should have become gregarious on such a spot, was “a question to be 
asked.” But it did not concern me to put it. The motive which took 
me to Chilton was not to speculate on the building propensities of its 
inhabitants, but.to make inquiry concerning one who had been, and still 
was, the owner of the several’ architectural contrivances which met ‘m 
view—about the Lord of the Manor, in short, of whose domain the vil- 


lage formed an appendage, but one which, apparently, was not much 
cared for. 


To acquire this intelligence, I looked round for somebody to: speak to; 
the blacksmith, at work in his forge, was the only person: visible, and to 
him I addressed myself. ) eu 

* Which is the way to Chilton Hall ?”’ I asked. . 

The. noisy occupation of the smith prevented him: from hearing my 
question, and I had to repeat it. I did so before the ponderous hammer 
was raised, and so attraeted his attention. 

“ This be Chilton,” was the man’s reply, slightly turning his head, 
but not altogether. ‘ | 

“Yes,” I returned, “the village, but whereabouts isthe Hall?” 

The smith now faced round entirely, and seeing a stranger who was 
not a peasant, gave more consideration to the question than he seemed at 
first disposed to bestow. : 

“* The Hall; master,” said he ; “why, ’tain’t fur. Be you a going to 
the Hall ?” + 

“‘ When I can find where it is,” was my rejoinder. 

“ For the matter of that,” replied the village Vulcan, “the Hall's 
easily found ; yon’s the park wall, just a stone’s throw past the Horse- 
shoe ; but perhaps you want to see the inside !. that.’ere mayn’t be quite 
sO easy.” 

*¢ Not only the inside,” returned I, “ but the gentleman who lives there.” 

The blacksmith whistled a note of exclamation, and then, after looking 
hard at me for a few moments, spoke again. 

“ There ain’t no gentleman as lives there—now—’cept,” he added, with 
a chuckle, “it be the old gentleman !” 

‘I thought,” said |, “that the place belonged to Mr: Buckhurst.” 

So it do—to Squire Buckhurst. But, bless you, he:han't been there 
this many a year. He resides,” continued the smith, sententiously, ‘“he 
resides in forrin parts, somewheres in France or Germiny, as I’ve heerd 

“ So far, then,” said I, “my journey has been thrown away.”’ 

But as this was a point which there was no need to discuss with the 
blacksmith, I pursued my inquiry respecting Chilton: Hall. 

+ I've been told,” I observed, “that the house is a very curious 


‘“ Curos enough,” replied the smith, “if so be as you mean old. and 
ugly; them must be curos, too, as wants to see the inside’on’t. I've been 
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there once-~it's a good many year ago, now-~and I never wants to go 
a : mya) tiged , 

“fy not?” [maui 
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*’Tain’t a pleasant feeling place,” he said, after a pause. ‘I was 
there about a j ing up some of the winders; the Squire lived 
there then, he dia. I’d.much rather work in my forge twice as long as 
that’ there job took me, There ain’t no picters here to make you melon- 
a your head when you will, them eyes is always on you.” 

“‘ Whose eyes?” I asked, becoming interested. 

“ The pieters’ eyes,—leastways the eyes of them as is painted up there. 
My nerves ain’t weaker than other people's, I believe, but I couldn’t have 
stood that sort of thing much longer. You see,” continued the smith, 

wing more communicative, ‘the rooms I worked in was on the ground 
oor, and they was all hung round with picters—likenesses of the Squire's 
family as was dead, some of em ever so long. It was almost a relief to 
hear ie come in and cuss and swear at me for not working fast enough, 
as he said, as if iron work was lath and plaster. I've met. with a good 
many hard-mouthed men im my time, but none as ever I heerd come 
nigh the Squire for bad language when he’d a mind to. But I dido’t 
much heed his swearing; ’twas when he laughed that I felt queer. It 
rung in your ears so malicious-like, as if he was a spiting of somebody 
that he’d taken a hate to; and they was in his power.” 

“ And why did he have the windows barred up ?” 

“‘ Nobody ever exactly know’d a Buckhurst’s reason for anything they 
did. They was always a dark family. Some said it was fear of thieves, 
on account of the plate and such like; but, bless you, the Squire didn’t 
fear nothing living ; *twarn’t that.” 

The smith took two or three turns on the anvil as if to settle that 
point ; and then, stopping of his own accord, he added : 

“The fact is, master, he’d.a temper, and was jealous, that’s where it 
was, I’m thinking; and when a bad-tempered, jealous man gives him~- 
self to drink, ’tain't easy to say what he'll stop at.” 

“* Was there any cause for his jealousy ?” 

‘None that I heerd tell on. Never was a better lady than Mrs. Buck- 
hurst, nor a beautifuller; *twas her handsomeness as done it. Ah, she'd 
a hard time on: it, and has:still, I dare to say, if so be as she’s still alive. 
Pretty young thing,—no more harm in her than there is in that-———” 

The smith looked round his forge for a simile, but not seeing any- 
thing there ‘to help him, cast his eyes across the road, where he found 
what he wanted. 

sf than there is in that dog !” 

He pointed as he spoke to a rough-looking, white bull-terrier that 
was lying half asleep on the door-step of the Horseshoe —— It 
was an odd comparison; but when the dog heard the smith’s voice he 
looked up so good-riaturedly, wagging his tail all the while; that it 
— scarcely out of. place. There certainly was uo harm) in that 

! 
The smith’s allusion to the domestic life of Mr. Buekhurst co nded 
with. some reports'which I had heard before. However, I pa ed on to 
the house once more, inquiring if no one lived there? The smith could 
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hl say that exactly . _It,zvas inhabited; and itjwas,not, ,There was Mr. 
uckhurst’s agent, Lawy: Mizzleweather,, who came,.down ;to; look after 
the rents, and used to stay inthe Hall a, week or two,at a time, when he 
was waited on bythe lodge-keeper’s wife and daughter, who. kept the 
keys at other times, but had to sleep, there then, though they,..did not 
much like it,; vt the place was not shut up. altogether,;.. ‘They,’ per- 
haps, the smith added, would, not, mind showing, me,the Hall, though tit 
was not usual. ; ) ty iittive videdew) eds hasan 
As I have a passion for old country houses, and had more than mere 
curiosity to gratify in wishing to see Chilton Hall, I thanked my: in- 
formant after a manner that satisfied him he had not. quite thrown away 
his time in talking to me, and taking.the direction he, gave as to the 
situation of the i I left him to seek it, | 


Il. 


THE OLD HALL. 


_ A Quarter of an hour’s walk took me there, and I rang, for admission. 

_ [was reconnoitred through the bars of a lofty iron gate, very elaborate 
in the form of its, ornaments, but sadly rusty and blistered: for, want,of 
int. : 

** Tt is not usual” seemed to be the mot d’ordre in everybody's mouth 
with regard to showing Chilton Hall, and it, was repeated by the lodge- 
keeper’s wife, while she held; the handle of the gate before she turned it. 
As there is only one interpretation of the phrase “not usual,” my hand 
naturally slid into my, waistcoat-pocket, and the woman’s eyes as naturally 
followed the movement, and the gate was. thrown open immediately,—as 
soon, I mean, as could reasonably be expected of a gate that had so few 
demands upon its powers of expansion. 

Provided with multitudinous keys, the, jodge-keeper’s, wife, who now 

rofessed her willingness to serve as my cicerone, set out with me to the 

all. Our route lay through a long avenue of fine elms, which, even at 
this season, when the leaves were thinning fast, formed a, perfect vault 
overhead; the road, after crossing a bridge which spanned. a rapid brook, 
made a gradual ascent, and on ssthar hand the park swept away in gentle 
undulations till it was lost in thick woods. After proceeding about half- 
way along, the avenue, my guide. paused for a,moment, and. pointing 
between the boles of the large elms, said that the, Hall was visible in that 
direction, The, inequality of the, ground prevented. the whole. of) the 
building from being seen; but the upper, story, surmounted by. a namber 
of sharp-pointed gables, came. distinctly, into view,,and prepared me, in 
some degree, for the general character of the edifice. Not altogether, 
however, for when we came, close upon it I found it,more ‘antique than I 
had anticipated. , 

The Buckhursts area family who date from) a period coeval with the 
Conquest, and their archives. prove, that, as far ,back as the reign, of 
Henry II., they were settled at, Chilton. |. It is possible, that, some por- 
tions of the Hall might. show traces, of the original structure, but the 

ter part of it referred its origin, to the fifteenth century, as the long 
line of peaked gables, and the projection of many parts of the -upper 
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gory,” ily indicated:' Where 'thesdprojectidns’ occurred, hea 

' Nave, es KA re in some ‘of tht'o oi towns in, Brittany, babe 
‘ported’ the: floor ‘above, but the main body ‘of’ the Hall' presented’ a lon 

, em front, ‘except for a ‘sqaare porch,’ a modern addition, which 

i@ecupied the ¢entre: The number |of windows was greatly disproportioned 
to| the length of the’ building’; but this had not ori inall been the case, 

forthe marks wete very evident where several of chit ad been walled 
up, and that, probably, within the last twenty years. The jealous precau- 
tions' of ' the present proprietor were, moreover, revealed in the iron bars 

which guarded those’on the' lower range, ‘giving a sinister aspect to what, 
i without them, ‘was already sufficiently gloomy. The house, indeed, in the 
‘eondition iu ‘which it then appeared, was altogether as uninviting a place 
as any one could desire to dwell in; but for a visit of curiosity, the case 
was different. 

While I was examining the exterior, my guide had opened the door 
beneath the porch, and unclosed the shutters in the hall, letting in the 
light upon the dusky wainscot,with whieh it was lined. I then followed 
her in, and she led the way through a narrow passage, which stretched 
along: the front ‘and terminated at the diniig-room, a large, low-browed 
apartment—as indeed they ‘all were—into which she ushered me. There 
had been “rare doings” im this room, she told me, when the Squire first 
succeeded to the estate ; but its present appearance suggested anything 
but! ideas of mirth and hospitality.’ The iron bars to the windows were a 
tolerable’ check upon liveliness, and this effect was heightened on looking 
through them into a garden, enclosed within a high wall, against which 
apricot’ and peach-trees were trained, the fruit of which, my guide re- 
marked, never ripened. It’ was scarcely to be expected that they should, 
for the rays of the’ mid-day sun ‘were intercepted by the thick branches 
of a row of cypress and yew, which skirted a terrace-walk, and alternately 
threw their gloomy shadows on everything in the garden. In such a 
house’ as this you may be'stire that tradition was never idle, and the first 
of a series of allusions to the mysterious history of the past was made in 
this dark dining-room. 

In reply to my suggestion that the proximity of the yew-trees was the 
cause why the peaches on the south wall never came to maturity, the 
lodge-keeper’s wife shook her head, observing, that all the sunshine that 
ever flooded the sky ‘would do no good there. 

The ‘soil in which those peach-trees take root,” she said, ‘has been 
mixed with what ought ‘never to have been in it. When near relations 
spill each’ other’s' blood,’ it’s’not likely the ground that blood falls on 
shiowkd make things grow fit for Christians to eat.” - 

“ Was murder, then, committed there ?” T asked. 

“It was next kin’to it, at’ any rate,” answered my guide. ‘“Tt’s more 
than ‘a hundred years' ago, I believe, that two brothers belonging to the 
family fought with swords by moonlight under that wall, and the eldest 
of the two was killed. © I’ve heard tell that the lady they fought about— 
their own’ ‘cousin—was looking on all the while out of the bedroom 
window just above. It was the one she loved that survived, and she 
eloped with him that same night. ‘They ‘went, it was said, to Italy, 
sea on suppose they died, for nobody heard more of them after- 
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nds‘of Chilton Hall; and' I 


as.I looked round the deserted: old. chamber in! which’ we stood; 


‘be strange if the inside had not also its. own 
“ Such a house. as. this,” I observed, as we 
once been a anni Gled 


to tell. > 
passed on into what had 
library, nae pestsiounetineds 


“1 can’t say whether it is or not, for I never saw anything, taote™ 
slept. here often, but folks talk about it in that way.” 


“‘ But houses,” I continued, “are often said to be haunted, thotugh 


nothing 1 is to be seen. 


ghost.”’ 


A strange noise frequently makes a very’ good 


“Oh, there are noises enough at times, by night and day too, for that 
matter; but,” she continued, with an air of false confidence, ‘it’s not to 
be mendaued at, in a house that’s been built this four hundred years, with 
such a many rooms, when the wind comes gusting down the’ long, 
rambling passages, and the rats scamper and squeak as they do here 
behind the panels.” 

‘Then you-don’t, yourself, believe im ghosts ?” 


“I don't deny ‘em, sir; leastways, you know, this isn’t the 


to. More 
ever died natural-deaths; but whether they walk or no is more’ than 


I know.” 


We were now enteri 
ppearance of being better furnished than the rest of the apartments. 


for 
they say, have come to their end under this roof than 


a suite of drawing-rooms which had the 


There were pictures, too, on the walls, and the window-shutters were 


opened wide that I might see them properly 
attention was the 
dressed in the costuine of the middle of the last century. 


of age, 


The first that caught my 
it of a dark, handsome man of about forty years 
It was'a 


he. bitter, wicked face, with closely-compressed lips, very fine eyes, that 


ked dagge 


the open 
other 


nostrils, 


but clenched. 
** Whose is that eo ?” | inquired. 
c 


“The great un 
done by Gainsborough, and is said to have been very like. 


rs, and’a long, strai 


ight. nose, with a scornful expression im 
It was a half-length, and the hands, which like ev 


part. of the picture were admirably painted, were delicately formed, 


e of the present Squire,” was the answer; “it was 
He was the 


youngest of three, and came into the estate after the duel between the 
two I named, sir. That was the lady he married; she was a rich 
The Buckhursts always married heiresses.” 

‘The lady appeared to be a fit helpmate for such a husband:) beautiful, 
but evil-looki 
eyebrows, which 

"To judge by the rules of physiognomy, such a pair were the repre- 
sentatives of but little virtue. Pride, coldness, and cruelty, were stamped 


heiress. 


on the features of both, with something 


with almost colourless cheeks, and the darkest hair and 
latter met in nearly a straight line. 


more that spoke of wrong-doing, 


the existence of which one: felt sure ‘of without being able to trace the 
expression that denoted it to its source. 
In ‘striking contrast to these two were an earlier Buckhurst and his 


wife, from the pencil of Lely. |The bridegroom-—for he must have been’ 




















paiated before that title was worn out—was a young man of one or two- 
and+twenty, dressed. in. grey silk, with a broad ‘blue: ribbon across’ his 
chest, and. wearing an immense wig) of sot auburn hair; his bride was a 
fair, creature, in whose:-eomplexion the figure of speech of “ roses and 
lilies” was a reality; she had the softest blue eyes in the world, and a 

of the dayin which she lived would have told her that her golden 
ocks were fit only to furnish the strings of Apollo’s lyre; she was'attired 
as a lady of “quality” should be, and when she sat for her picture must 
have been looking: more at her husband than at the artist. There would 
have been nothing to disturb the charm which these two portraits created 
had.there not been in the corner of:each these little words: “ Ob. 
tat. 24.”’- They were of the same age, and: died, the lodge-keeper's 
wife said, within a month of each other. From what I could gather, it 
would seem that this pair were, with one exception, the last:of the family 
who deserved a good epitaph. 

A third specimen, of a Buckhurst remains: to be described in the por- 
trait of the last male descendant, the actual, though absent, proprietor 
of Chilton. A modern.artist, of no mean celebrity, had tried to divest 
of their coarseness and sensuality features which were only too expressive 
of uncontrollable will, violent passions, and grovelling desires: The 
lineaments: had been softened, the fiery colour subdued, the restless eye 
shaded; but the real character proclaimed itself through every disguise, 
and. nature triumphed inspite of the painter's skill. Beside him was his 
wife, the gentleness of whose disposition none could question who looked 
on her sweet face; still less could they entertain a momentary belief 
that she ever harboured in her mind a single thought to disturb the most 
suspicious apprehension. Yet it was on her account that all the wmdows 
of Chilton were causelessly barred: it was to torture her that all the 
mad revels: were indulged in, which began in degradation, and ended in 
ruin. 

There were numberless pietures besides—nearly all of them family 
portraits, with here and there a landscape or a ¢éableau de genre. 
Straight-backed gentlemen in strangulating neckcloths and full-bottomed 
wigs; elaborate shepherdesses in real satin; dignitaries of the Church ; 
fine ladies of the finest texture; now and then a fierce-looking: soldier, 
in cuirass or cocked-hat, and occasionally a luminary of the law, in the 
person of a puisne judge or chief baron. Some of these pictures had 
physiognomy, but the greater part merely conveyed the impression of 
having been in a well-dressed crowd ata fancy ball; and after passing 
through the range of apartments where they hung, I could scarcely 
recal the precise attributes of any of them. 

A memento of a different kind awaited me as we ascended the broad 
oaken staircase that led to the upper story. It was no portrait, but 
something still closer to humanity than art could frame: a naked, ghastly 
skull, which stood in a window-seat, like a coral or vase, or other orna- 
ment. It had been the whim of the present proprietor to keep it there, 
to make his wife shudder every time she passed it ; and since he had 
been forced to go abroad, none dared to remove it. 

“ A strange decoration this,” I said. 

“The Squire would have it here,” was the reply. “T’m told that he 
always asks about it when the agent sees‘ him on business.” 
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| asked ifithere was:any:story attached 'to the skull.’ Was it known 
My aap ppeaivetewenshrrdctuorivchotantly,ahat 10 es! oped bi 
vil My guide’ answered, ‘rather , that, it ‘was! supposed’ to- 
Shes 2 a young persona’ governess in’ the’ family; ‘in fact—-who | ‘had 
beeh very unfortunate’ in’ the) time’ of “ Black Buckhurst” —~a sobriquet 
by which the original of the Gainsborough portrait appeared to’ be'dis- 
oa There were bars to some of the windows: then,” she ‘added’; ‘ *‘ but 
this poor thing forced her way through them one night, aud ‘next morn- 
iaip aie was found) drowned inthe brook that crosses ‘the long’ avenue.” 
4 And, notwithstanding all these! sad stories,” ‘said’ I, ‘do’ you méan 
to'say that the Hall is actually without ghosts?’ | 
“Why,” replied the woman, who seemed a little’ nervous on this 
int, “if there is one thing more than another'to ‘make a person be- 
ievée in them, ‘perhaps it is about the poor governess.’ If' the Squire 
hadn’t ordered it himself, I don’t sappose any one would have touched the 
skull: ] own, for my part, that I wouldn’t. | We ‘had a workman one day 
“four or five years ago, the agent was ‘staying here at the’ time, and my 
daughter and |) slept in'the house—well, this workman, in a careless way, 
struck the skull with his hammer. * Don't do that,’ said my daughter; 
‘we shall: have such a night!’ And sowe had. In spite of all‘ those 
bars, the wind:ecame like a hurricane, and broke nearly every pane’ of 
acy ~arr great gallery; and if ever I heard noises in the Hall it was 
night.” | 

‘A violent storm,” I suggested, in an indifferent tone. 

Of course, sir, it was a storm; but one quité ouf of the comnion! 
It isn't often that the wind shrieks and groans as it did then. I've never 
lifted the skull since—not even to dust it.” | 

Long passages, narrow casements, dusky rooms,’ floors that creaked 
beneath every footstep, mildewed pictures, faded draperies, and a general 
air'of gloom—these formed ‘the remaindéw’ of the dreary show. | But 
there were no more skulls or blighted fruit-trees ; no more legends— 
none, at least, that were related by my guide ; though I lingered about 
the old Hall till the: grey October twilight, which was deepening itito 
dusk, might well have provoked them. pone | 

I then departed, oe walking at’ a brisker pace than I had’ set’ ‘out 
with, reached ‘the hospitable ‘threshold of the White Lion’ as ‘the ‘hall- 
clock was striking the dinner-hour. haqnT8 


20k 


IV. 


BLACK BUCKHURST AND HIS BRIDE. 


J mave-already stated the reason why iit is not necessary for me to 
expatiate.on the cuisine of the White Lion, ‘so we will-at once’ suppose 
the cloth removed, and. Spigot, the smiling landlord, doing his best ‘to 
convince me, by: practical efforts, ‘that his wine! was in good order. © | 

‘The weather: and the: crops, :the falling off in stage-coach travelling, 
and such topics as most affected: my host’s particular calling, sufficed’ to 
break the ice of our conversation ; topographical’ matters ensued, and’ at 
last we settled down upon “ the neighbourhood,’—a theme which, in the 
country, is always a tolerably fruitful one. 
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Mr. Spigot knew it well, and justified his pretensions to the knowledge 
by, local;expevience,,as man and boy, for at, least half a century. 

“Living so close to Chilton as you do, and having) lived ‘here: so 
long,” observed. I, ‘Syou must of course: have ‘known something of ‘the 
family. at the, old Hall which I went.to.see this afternoon.” | . . 
sont i \should ‘think.,I, did,” replied Mr, Spigot, quietly; «I have | had 
TEAGON, Os” fry rns eyey: nei oro1dening? ou IweovU 

“ Agreeably, or otherwise—if I may put such a question ?” Th 
yf Alby sit, it’s plam to, be seen by that; inquiry that; you are a strange 
in, these, parts, Nobody, that I ever heard of, or met with, found it to 
their advantuge in the long run, to have anything to do with the Buek- 
hursts. 1 don’t mean to say,” continued Mr. Spigot,.\“ but. what there 
was a time when I had my share of enjoyment, up at the Hall; but that 
was when I was a,much younger man than I am: now, and then—I’ve 
paid for.it, pretty; well since,” 

ff Tn. what way 2” I, ventured,,to ask, finding. that the White Lion 
showed a, disposition to be communicative. 

.. In the way we most of us feel it, sir, here—in the breeches-pocket,” 
answered, mine, host, slapping that.receptacle as he spoke. ‘I should 
have been a matter.of three thousand pounds more to the good if the 
Squire, hadn't broke up in the way he did,” 

_ Indeed!” said I: “So much?) I saw enough to-day to satisfy me 
that, such,a,place.as Chilton, could not have been abandoned unless 
there had been some strong pecuniary motives for leaving it.” 

** Few men have had stronger, sir, than Squire Buckhurst. [’ll just 
give you a notion... Fiye-and-thirty years ago, when he came into his 
property, he had a rent-roll of nearly as many thousands. I don’t mean 
to say his estates were unencumbered ; there never was a Buckhurst yet 
that didn't contrive to damage what belonged to him; but then they 
always made it, straight again, somehow, by marriages and successions, 
for theirs was a, wide connexion, and something was always falling: in, 
so: that. the mischief that was,done one way was mended in another. 
Well, making allowance, for, drawbacks, Squire John—the present man 
had as handsome a fortune as any gentleman in the county; and if he 
had lived quietly for a few years there needn’t have been a mortgage 
upon an inch of the property. But what did he do? Why, just what 
so many mer besides himself have done; lived up to the full extent of 
his nominal income, and a good deal more. | Race-horses, fox-hounds, 
Liberty Hall, racketting all over the country, London acquaintance of all 
sorts ; cards, dice, wine, women, everything that helps to make money fly, 
these were the things Squire John took delight in, and so he carried on. 
As I said before, I had my share of the fun; for though I wasn’t on any 
footing of equality with Mr. Buckhurst, that made no difference; I was 
as good as any. of his companions, and better perhaps than most of them; 
all he cared for, was.to be at the top of his society, and as the gentry fell 
off from him, not liking his ways, he picked up others that weren't, as lie 
said, so squeamish.,, He hada deal of pride, though, in his:way; no- 
body could ¢ontradict him without hearing of it in a manner’ they didn’t 
like ;, passionate and violent.are hardly words to use if one wanted to say 
what he | was when: anything went wrong with him; I don’t know what 
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to liken (him to:thewbutos Harry the Righth mad-dtink: ‘What 1 
should have been oer geese nae terion x a I 
ean say, perhaps DP may guess’‘by what's happened’ ‘to others. 
However, Iisaw my-:error'ia time, got married, and ‘lived quiet. The 
Squire, too, he married aftera while; but as to quietness, there wasn’t 
vat»theHalb then: than ‘there had been before, only it was 
after a different fashion. His temper was as changeable as it was'‘un- 
le. Sometimes he'd throw the place open for weeks together, 
all riot, and: waste, and boon companionship with every fow fellow in'the 
| ; then he’d:shut:it ‘up like a prison, and keep watch with’ blood- 
and ‘firearms, so that nobody'dared to cross’ the park either’ by 
day or night; and all because he used to swear that somebody came 
and courted his wife, when the truth was she wouldn’t sit at the table 
with the people he brought to the Hall, but kept herself—poor lady—in 
her own room, where, I'll be bound for it, she shed many a bitter tear ; 
then, after atime; he'd get'tired of being his own gaoler, and break out 
in worse than ever. Of course it’s not difficult to imagine the end 
of all this;:the property went to the bad, timber was cut down, money 
‘raised everywhere, some on security, some on bad—I'm sorry to 
say that mine turned out of the last-mentioned—and then came the 
smash; the estate couldn’t stand it any longer, the creditors came in, 
and everything but ‘the entailed property was sold. The Squire and 
his lady went off to France, and there he lives now, carrying on, I’m 
told, just the same game as ever.” 

At this point of his narrative Mr. Spigot refreshed himself with a 
bumper of his own port, andI took advantage of the pause to ask him 
how Mr. ‘Buckhurst managed to perform the great feat he had just men- 
tioned, which, it appeared to me, was somewhat difficult for a rumed ‘man. 

“ Difficult! not at all,” returned the White Lion, setting down his 
glass, “ we forget the entail, sir, he has more than -enough left still to 
et him live like a gentleman anywhere—if he only knew how—not to 
mention France, where people live upon next to nothing. And so, sir,” 
pursued Mr. Spigot, “it’s not to be wondered at if Chilton is the ram- 
a old place you found it. But it’s a judgment—there’s ng doubt 

it.” 

I had heard enough, in the course of the day, to satisfy me that m 
primary object in coming down to Chilton was defeated—for the trut 
was, that in the course of business I had become—no matter how—the 
possessor of ‘a bond of Mr. Buckhurst’s, which seemed likely to prove as 
valuable as the security of whose nature Mr. Spigot had just complained. 
It was unnecessary, 1 thought, to ask any more questions about my 
debtor, neither did the White Lion appear anxious, after discharging 
himself of this outline of the Squire's misdeeds, to enter into any further 
details respecting him; so, from the individual in whom had centred 
almost alt the vices of his race, I turned to the race itself, and questioned 
Spigot concerning its past history. 

The legends of Chilton were common property, of course, and Mr. 
Spigot was as much “up” in the subject as the lodge-keeper’s wife. 

ore so, indeed: for having been a frequent inmate at the Hall at a 
period of life when strange stories make the strongest impression, he was 
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| sequeinted with many, particulars concerning the family of which'she was 
| AgRorant f 


oe Whe, most seraarkable of theeo ,velated to ‘him’ who-was called “Black 
Buckhurst,” and what he told me I have thrown into the following brief 
ee ereein ik ltrs, inidhecandian parties tharethgaiet eae 
oy j2 De, possessor ton, mt part o e reign 0 

the Second, was Colonel, Arthur Buckhurst, a man’ of stern,’ inflexible 


Fees whose dominant feeling was the importance of his family. 
Lo sustain this, he had rigidly established two rules; first, that there 
should ‘be no derogation of blood in the alliances of his house, and next, 
_ {that in these alliances there should be no diminution of its wealth. He 
fancied that such was the way in which the Buckhursts ‘had acquired 
and maintained the position they held, and to perpetuate this state of 
_ things, after having himself married, am heiress.and a De Vere, was the 

grand purpose of his life. 
.. Colonel Buckhurst had three sons, as nearly of the same age as the 
_ order of, primogeniture allowed. Nature had been liberal to them in 
external gifts, but her kindness went no further: their moral endowments 
were nat of a sort to make the world in general as solicitous for ‘the 
endurance of the race of Buckhurst as its present head. But the world’s 
opinion did not concern the father of these young men, at least, he 
thought not; he had very limited ideas with regard to the social virtues, 
and provided his sons were obedient to his wishes in the article of mar- 
riage, he left them in other respects pretty much to their own devices. 
_ The consequence; was, that the evil which was in them rapidly matured, 
and by the time they had arrived at man’s estate it would have been 
difficult to have discovered three more dangerous members of society 
than Arthur, Edgar, and Lionel Buckhurst. 

The fortunes of the two elder brothers are only incidental to the story 
of the younger, and I pass on, therefore, to what principally concerns 


Lionel Buckhurst’s career began in the army, and he served for three 

or four years in “ the Plantations” (as the colonies were then called), but 

_ a fever, at the close of countless excesses, so nearly carried him off, that 
when his brother officers saw him taken on board of ship to embark for 
England,. they looked upon promotion by his death as certain, believing 
that he could not possibly live to reach home. They were, however, de- 
eeived; “life's strange principle” lay deep within ‘Bat and he survived 
to count the deaths of those who reckoned upon his. His health had 
begun to mend on the voyage, and it visibly improved when he came 
down to Chilton, and again breathed his native air. Still his recovery 
was slow, and the invalid lived after his own desire—a good deal to 
himself. 

From some cause which he could not understand, ‘neither of his bro- 
thers had yet married, though eligible offers abounded, and Colonel 
Buckhurst, who was now advancing in years, had never ceased to urge 
them to do so. But it was one thing, they both said, not to disobey him 
by forming a mésalliance, and another not to follow the bent of their 
inclinations in choosing a wife: to their father’s great chagrin they, 
therefore, continued single. 

It was Lionel Buckhurst’s hope, as the future once more opened 
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before him, that the celi of his brothers might become confirmed, 
and this thought ‘became the constant subject bf his’ dolitiity ‘iedlitations. 
His’ too, ‘appeared to ehtertam some iotiod thit'sich-a thitig — 
might’ be: and? as he witnessed the gradual ‘improvement ‘of — 
Lionel’s health, ‘his conversation’ with’ his 'yourigest son oftén itartied upon | 
the’ desirability-of his forming ‘an early and eligible connexion.’ 7) 
Lionel saw all the advantages which might actrtie front following: ‘hia 
father’s advice, and promised as early’a compliance with his wishes as his 
condition would allow. He was indifferetit; ‘he said, to the séx, ‘and all 
he cared for was to please his father in ‘a ‘matter of so much interest’ to 
him. , Th Blin. ) geyons Jud rs x) 


In one respect Lionel spoke truly enough: he‘ had had many’ affairs” 
with women; but his heart was still) untouched. It was‘ destined; how- 
ever, not to remain so much longer. ) Ot, alguants D ) 

He was accustomed, from the habits of a tropical climate; to rise poi 
early in the morning, and ride for several’ hour’; and’ as his stréengt 
increased, his exeursions extended to a considerable distaneé from’ the 
Hall. On one of those occasions it chanced that he was’ enéountered by 
a lady riding, like hitself, alone. The place was ‘solitary, onthe’ edge 
of ‘a wild moor ; ‘and the circumstance of the early hour, and the sinpu- 
larity of meeting ‘a female of condition, as’ she’ evidently was, wholly’ 
unattended, caused him to look at’ her'with some’ attention ‘ashe |drew 
near. Her features'were handsome, her figure ‘tall, her air lofty and 
commanding, and self-possession marked her whole ‘bearing, suggesting “ 
to Lionel many points of similarity to himself. “He saluted' her, avcord- 
ing to the fashion ‘of the time, with elaborate, though silent courtesy— 
the lady bowed her acknowledgments with a haughty ‘condescension, and 
each rode on their several ways. A second time’ they' met near the’ sanie 
spot, the same mute salutation was rendered ‘and ‘accepted, and ‘again 
they pursued an opposite route. But Lionel had not proceeded far 
across the moor when the appearance of the sky denoted a heavy storm 
at hand, ‘and he turned back to seek someplace of ‘shelter: | He had: 
noticed some old ruins’ about a quarter of an hour before not far from ‘the 
confines of the moor, and thither he now rode’ as fast ‘as’ his horse ‘could’ 
carry him. But the tempest met him ‘in all ‘its fury before ‘he ‘reached 
the place he’sought, and drenched and dripping with the blinding ‘rain he 
galloped into the enclosure, unaware, until he’suddenly pulled up beneath 
a wide archway overgrown with ivy, that-he was not the only person who 
had taken refuge there. He then, to his surprise, discovered ‘that ‘his 
companion was the lady whom he had already twice’ encountered ‘on the 
moor. ROMG ON 

It was again early in the morning—eatlier even than before—that 
Lionel Buckhurst and Sybella Gournay met for the’third time’; but they’ 
were no longer strangers to each other. | : 











Months passed away, and the ruins’ of Saint Catherine’s Chapel were ’ 
still their trysting-place'; ‘but a more absorbing ‘interest than even! that’ 
which led them to renew their first visit’ theréoccupied them’ ‘now. 
Sybella Gournay—the portionless daughter of a man of birth, the sworn 
foe of the Buckharsts, to whbm the 'law had givétt estates that ought by 
right to have been his—Sybella Gournay was about to become an un- 


OX OV. 
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wedded, mother,,and, Lionel) Buckhurst—already .affianced ,by, his, father 
to another—+shared. png Sybella, valued her reputation—now that | | 
it was;too, late--above all.other earthly considerations, andthe chief aim 
of Lionel was personal disement.,, In, an evil hour they had given | 
way to the impulses of, unbridled passion—in an hour of deeper evil they 
agreed. to suppress its fruits, 
The day drew near for the marriage of Lionel Buckhurst with Eleanor 
Sudeley, the rich heiress of Endersby, . She was the first cousin of Sybella 
Gournay ; but though Colonel Buckhurst held no friendship with Mr, 
Gournay,. he, did, not; despise his blood, nor slight the wealth which a 
more, fortunate branch of his family possessed. The cousins, too, were 
friends ; and though Mr. Gournay refused to be present at the approach- 
ing, wedding, he did not control the will of his daughter, whose temper 
was,as imperious as his own. It would have been an impossible task for 
any, one less mistress of her emotions than Sybella Gournay to have con- 
sented to act as the bridesmaid of Eleanor Sudeley on the occasion of her 
marriage; but she, however, not only gave her consent, but gave it 
eagerly, It threw her into the closest relations with her cousin, and 
therefore she accepted the office. The day, at lengtlr, was fixed, and all 
the preparations, were made, when a fearful event at Chilton stayed its 
accomplishment. ..The dead body of Arthur Buckhurst, with a gaping 
wound in his breast, was found one morning lying on the cypress-walk 
in the small, garden-enclosure ;—his own sword, broken from the hilt, 
lay beside,him, and at, a few paces distant was another, the blade of 
which was. stained with blood. It was recognised for that of Edgar 
Buckhurst, who, was nowhere to be found—neither were there any traces 
of Maude Levinge, the beautiful orphan niece of Colonel Buckhurst. 





Lionel’s marriage with Eleanor Sudeley never took place. Whether 
the shock of the event itself, or,her dread of entering a family over which 
hovered the crime of fratrionte operated upon her mind, or whether some 
other cause was at work, was never precisely known; but a wasting ill- 
ness seized her, and, she slowly pined away until she died, bequeathing 
her fortune. to her affectionate cousin Sybella, who scarcely ever quitted 
her bedside throughout her fatal malady. 


Six months, afterwards, Sybella:Gournay became the wife of Lionel, 
better known, throughout the country as ‘“ Black Buckhurst,” who had, 
in the mean time, succeeded his father. 

With vast possessions, and every object of ambition achieved, the thing 
they most coveted was wanting to their desires. The perpetuation of his 
line was as strong in Lionel Buckhurst as it had been in his father, but 
no child was ever born to him save that which perished in darkness and 
crime,, If, any one asks whether Lionel and Sybella lived happily amidst 
their splendour, let. him learn that the lady died mad, and that Black 
Buckhurst. fell by his own. hand. 

These two were the originals of the portraits painted by Gainsborough, 
which had so much attracted my attention at Chilton Hall. 
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, ‘BY SIR NATHANIEL. 
- No. L.—Tae Humour or Tuomas DE Quincey. 


On. one of those Ambrosial Nights, when ginger was hot in the mouth 
of North and Tickler, and many another “image of God cut in Ebony,” 
the most virtuous of whom rejoiced in intolerable quantities of cakes and 
ale, the magnificent preses, Christopher himself, took occasion to toast 
a distinguished guest, the English Opium-eater, in the following terms :— 
¢ emen, I propose in one sentence, with all the honours, the health 
of Thomas de Quincey—a person of the highest intellectual and imagi- 
native powers—a Metaphysician, a Logician, and a Political Economist 
of the first order—a profound and comprehensive Scholar—a perfect 
Gentleman—and one of the best of Men.”* And the health was drunk, 
as meet and right it was, “ with prodigious acclamation,” by a symposium 
made up of such beaux esprits as Buller and Seward (recently restored 
to public life in the ‘‘ Dies Boreales”), Moir and Macnish, Jamie Ballan- 
tyne and Watson Gordon, Tickler and Hogg. The terms of this éloge 
pertain to the more solid and serious attributes of De Quincey’s charac- 
ter, personal and professional. They do not include one aspect—the 
humorous—to which I now devote a few illustrative paragraphs. ‘That 
aspect seems to have a sufficiently individual and prononcé nature to 
have merited notice among the other qualities to which Sir Christopher 
directed attention. Is not De Quincey among the humorists? As 
surely as he is among the scholars—the philosophers—the critics—the 
imaginative and pathetic writers—the originals of our time. 

Yet the comedy in which he indulges is certainly not known and read 
of all men. It is perhaps caviare to the general. Many people who 
are in a roar at the First remote accents of Buckstone’s voice, heard from 
behind a canvas side-scene at the little theatre in the Haymarket, and 
who laugh three hours by Shrewsbury clock at the faintest scintillations 
of fun in Dickens, travel through page after page of De Quincey’s ela- 
borate mirth without one contraction, or rather expansion, of their facial 
muscles, or one twinge or ache in the region of the sides. Some of them 
are as little conscious the while that a are meant to laugh, as M. 
Jourdain was that his every-day converse attained the sublime altitude of 

rose. A venerable she-peasant was once moved to tears (not of gaiety ) 

y listening to the recitation of some crack parts of “ Hudibras ;” and, 
being interrogated as to the origin of this curious psychological phe- 
nomenon, e tremulous reply — “Oh, sir, them verses do sound 
so affecting!” I have seen readers of the Opium-eater’s frolicsome 
passages demeaning themselves in a manner just as uncalled for—bar- 
ring the “ natural drops;” gravely, grimly perusing a jeu d’ésprit 








* It is some twenty years since De Quincey was thus glowingly but justly cha- 
racterised. Since then he has contributed many a splendid treatise, tractate, or 
what you will, to our literature. is not his name on the pension list ? Al- 
ready has this question been (Scottic2) “ asked at” the government; but neither 
— so urgently as the case justifies, considering what manner of man 

is. 
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throughout its sportive convolutions ; sounding on their dim and perilous 
way among jokes that de ywre should be lights to their path, but de facto 
are stumbling-blocks and pitfalls—that should have the effect of cheering 
their hearts, but, on the contrary, threaten to break their necks. His 
humour, then, is not for all comers. It is not patent for the use and de- 
light of all tastes and degrees of men amongst us. For some it is too 
subtle and sengeptial and allusive; for others too complex, intricate, 
parenthetical ; for others too ponderous, too “ high and dry,” too pedantic; 
for others too unlicensed in its verbiage, too eccentric in its orbit, too 
colloquial and slangy in its neological solecisms. Racy as it often is, 
there is a twang of Alma Mater about it, a soupcon of ca een oe 
scholarship, to relish which pre-supposes a taste habituated to the Fellows’ 
table and the Combination Room, And keen and delicate as are many 
of its tones, they not uncommonly peal out such a burden of harum- 
scarum glee, such wild and wilful, as well as merry chimes, that precisians 
shake their heads, and close their ears, and harden their hearts, and turn 
their backs, upon such a discordant omniumgatherum of laughing 
devilries. 

According to Mr. Landor, whoever has humour has wit, though it 
does not follow that whoever has wit has humowr. “ Humour is wit 
appertaining to character, and indulges in breadth of drollery rather than 
in play and brilliancy of point. Wit vibrates and spirts; humour springs 
up exuberantly as from a fountain, and runs on.”* Mr. Leigh Hunt, 
again, pronounces wit to be the arbitrary juxtaposition of dissimilar 
ideas, fur some lively purpose of assimilation or contrast, or both; and 
humour, a tendency of the mind to run in particular directions of thought 
or feeling, more amusing than accountable.”+ Taking either of these 
definitions as a standard, it might seem a feasible allegation that what- 
ever of the vis comica belongs to the Opium-eater’s writings, should be 
classified in the department—not of humour, but of wit. But, while 
acknowledging to the full his claims as a wit of high degree, we contend 
that he is also a humorist of the first class; so long, at least, as we con- 
tinue to hold that humour is, in fact, wit, and something more—super- 
adding to the ludicrous the kindly—tempering the laughable with the 
loving—chastening the ridiculous with a spirit of tenderness; that whilst 
wit pertains to the intellect, humour involves a moral element also; that 
whilst wit is a sort of dry, light humour, as its name implies, has some- 
thing moist in its nature; and that wit disports itself regardless of the 
feelings, whereas, without sympathy, humour cannot exist. While Vol- 
taire may be fairly pointed out as one of the wittiest of wits, and Jean 
Paul as one of the most humorous of humorists, we entertain a con- 
viction that an intelligent and comprehensive scrutiny of De Quincey’s 
voluminous opera omnia would ratify our doctrine, that he is at once 
rug to be called one of the wittiest of humorists and most humorous 
of wits. 

Do you demur, reader? And do you cavalierly reject the idea of 
making good your objection, by proving a negative? And do you make 
over to me the onus probandi? Well, had I a “fair field”—in the 





* Imaginary Conversations (Alfieri and Salomon). 
+ Wit and Humour, pp. 9, 11. 
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; inate ia | his, Tosti > ae ap ha 
at ion, by a homenopathic bh re 
gitar rte ge‘the man’s bile oe such a ma that? , By), 
leave, therefore, or without it, I must on the; Prevek 9 Re, psi te 
cosa the reality and genuineness “of the, claims in ues 
bores evidence which must be brow t into. courts to, emonstrate, 
its rfl h and breadth: the validity ose claims, j 18, $0, le,. that; I. 
mist bee my ifcredulous friend ‘ a it for) gr eanwhile, ' 
let ne tefer you to my author's Lectures on Murder, considered. a8, one. 
of the Fine. Arts, of ‘illustration of boa gravely- facetious irony—to,, 
his ‘reviews of Parr. and Bentley, as epreimEnA of, navacious leeful 
scholarship—to, his “ Nautico-militaty > un of Spm his. “System, 
of the: Heavens,” his critiques on Sohilpsser, Hanes 5 ir Ms: Hami os r 
atid others, as teeming ‘wit quips, and cranks, oe ni wanton wiles, | ata 
down, shaken, together, and running over, The most bats Ho th e most, . | 
rhétorical, the’ most ratiocinative, the most, impassioned his writings, |, 
até varied ‘and interwoven—disfigured if you, will—hy a aoa Sv OF », 
rather intermitting presence, “ not to be put by,” 9 frolicsome, panier OF; 
fone allusion. His, most solemn texts have a marginal, reference, to 
bt holding both his sides... From grave. to Bay, 18, with, him, as, 
a journey as from the sublime to the ridiculous—a single step,,., As, 
makes farce a “rider” to, his main Spain iy tragedy— 
per nt ‘Hamlet with a quibbling grayedi r, ,coupling Lear... with, , 
cap and bells, relieying the regicidal horror in Macbeth BY the interjec-, 
tion of a prosy, dull -pated porter,—so De Quincey. studs his most; 





impressive and sustained eloquence with di grvesiene a t merriment, ;. 
and ‘the tears which ‘a sentence ago were, toed in, the, ney do ) 
daly as. accompaniments of festal, laugh iter, Hon ‘conscious—ha bes. 


confitentem—of this motley com Merc in his style, . Thus—where he... 
describes the aby ss of ded cigerent suddenly | (4 Se him, by. his 
first “ exhibition” of laudanum,, callmg it @ gappaxoy vyrevbes for, all... 
human Woes, and grandly illustrating the revulsion it, produced within, 
hitti,—the upheaving, from. its lowest depths, of, the i ABOER spirit, the 
apécal ypse the world within,—he goes on_ to calculate how; happiness 
(the secret ‘whereof had been a disputed point, with h philosophers of all 
times) might 1 now be bought for a penny, and capried in ath @ waistcoat \. 
peat ket—and how portable ecstasies might be had corked up.in . Bint ’ 
ttle—and. how of mind could be sent. down. i in. gallons by. the . 
mail-coach. He hen comments on his own chequered <4 as follows ; : 
“ But, if'T talk in’ this way, the reader will think I am laughing; and I 
leur re are ody, will laugh, long whio deals ae wit 0 plum 5, ». 
pit a n are ofa grave and solemn complexion ; and, a his)... 
pony the opium-eater cannot, present, sping a 2p, the character a 
gro; even then he speaks and thinks _Penseroso.— 
of Alar I have a very wt way of jesting at times in the 
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midst OF tity own fiiséry’s'/and, jleéswheh Tam checked by some mo ; 

pow osu Ral ‘T ath Afra aT s all be guilty of this indecent practice ios 

evil ae nals Of Bafferitig or caer This interspersing, 
7 hERe 4 o. 


; ee extravaganza and burlesque, amid statel aisles of 
cathedral 'd wil] not be found fo give an unreal air tothe latter ; 
the’ capricious ay aap Lae mare vitiates the authenticity of the 

r Vi thos, 1 ‘Go Hamlet's parenthetic apostrophes to old 7'rue- 
eney in the cellarage argue a mind too frivolous for appreciation of the 
Hy of Ris lostly sire. eee 

De ‘Quincey possesses ‘a! humour almost unique and sui generis in the 
att bf tellirig’ a’ story ‘with quaint garnishings,t , His manner of using 

ptails—his eye for accessory effects—his gravely-conducted evolution of 

igddical’ jlfustrations—are inimitable. _ No. one is a greater adept at 
hauling in ‘an, old’ Joe Miller with'a new face, a clean shirt and ruffles, a 
cdat’ quite @ la mode, and’ a tout ensemble which makes quite , another 
man of him. ‘No’ one can ‘better develop the utmost possibilities of a 
musty ‘adage, ‘a threadbare proverb, a: flavourless bit of slang, a joke 
thiit has seen better days, or an anecdote run to seed. .He renews the 
youth ‘of the fete article, and lends it wings to soar higher than when it 
walked the earth in virgin prime. Not that his stores of anecdotage are 
confitied''to ‘sec¢orid-hand and worn-out materials, for he often “ comes 
down ‘updén” ‘you with a novelty dazzlingly, new; but he is at no loss 
what to do with ‘a thoroughly passé story, and can turn it to account 
though it'be ‘as old as the hfe: 

“In’ the’ saine Vein he loves to carry on a protracted argument, applying 
to shéer ‘nonsénseé a‘rigorous discipline of logical elucidation, and wasting, 
asx it would appear, a senior wrangler’s analytic powers on the elimination 
of a futile ¢rotchet: | Gratiano, of Venice, who talked an infinite deal of 
nothing; would have found in him a scrutator ever ready and willing to 
extract the two grains of wheat from the two bushels of chaff, and not at 
all backward to prove that the two bushels were of prime quality, not 
chaff dr refuse by any means, but safe to get a glorious bid in Mark-lane, 
He expends’ a costly apparatus of ratiocination upon the veriest baga- 
tellé; the most impracticable paradox; his complex system of mechanism 
petpléxés the eye with wheels within wheels, one and all duly oiled with 
urictudus humour, and em loyed in spinning a yarn not large enough, or 
strong enough, to garter tie taper knee of one of Queen Mab’s satellites, 
or'to ‘réplace ‘the! traces of her chariot (‘smallest spider’s web”),, or to 
metid her “whip, of cricket’s bone” with “lash, of film.” He exults in 
that ‘stupendous’ scale’ of mountainous travail which results in the birth of 
a mouse ; peerless he, is in the obstetric science of tickling a mt of 
that sort’; the bigger the mountain the better he is pleased; and it is 
not his ‘fault ‘if you do not hear Vulcan and his stithy pressed into the 
service; labouring within and on behalf of the labourmg volcano, and 
performing some species of Cesarian operation, to dignify the nativity of 
the hiBicnhis mus. ‘We see, as it were, a htntinad musical composer, 
“‘ ndtetit, grave, and reverend,” seat himself before the stately organ, and, 
selecting gs ‘his theme some street chanson—* O dear, what can the 
matter be!” ot *« Polly, put the kettle on’ —he pursues it through figures 

~ Confessions of'an: English Opium-eater.: Part II. 

+ For example, his tale of old Mr. Coleridge's appropriation of a lady’s robes, at 
a dinner-party; or the narrative of an introduction of English coaches into China. 
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surpassing pomp and orchestral tumult ; he glorifies it into’ intricate 


harmonies; he transfigures its original meanness into bewildering 
bravura and interminable ia. pre De Quincey amuses himself 
with scholarly investiture of ephemeral trifles, and entwines an absurdi 

with gorgeous convolutions. of rhetoric, One of his critics styles his 


| 


“elephantine ;” and the epithet is applicable enough, if it refers 
to the size and structure and slow emphasis of his rengig not if it 
insinuates a certain ludicrous awkwardness and gawky stolidity, such 
as commonly we attribute to the elephant in his gay moments. With 
this proviso, the description is not infelicitous ; and were we disposed to 
follow out the comparison, we might find suggestive types in the majestic 
bulk, and heavy tread, and sagacious glance, and pointed tusk, and 
syncretic all-comprehending trunk, and deliberate “action,” of the ex- 
cellent quadruped in question. 
er characteristic of De Quincey, in his riané mood, is the affec- 
tation of intense arrogance and complacent superiority—as utter a con- 
trast as can be imagined to his personal bearing in private life. This 
contemptuous ridicule of standard. celebrities is not of the offensive kind 
by ecriticasters, who in puling accents beg to differ from this or 
that authority, and are only (to use ‘Charles Lamb’s phrase) modest for 
modest men; that is to say, conceited ‘and self-sufficient to the very last 
degree. De Quincey does not apologise, does not equivocate, does not 
mince matters with his adversary ; but simply calls himself a pretty man, 
defies this “ universal airth” to turn up a prettier, and assumes forthwith 
an attitude expressive of defiant readiness for all comers. It is partly the 
reality, and partly the raillery of his challenge, which give an idio- 
cratic or differential or to this exhibition of his humour. In 
uent exaggeration of all kinds he is pre-eminently aw fait. Even we— 
who are accused of blindness to his defects—are disposed to complain of 
his too lavish and inconsiderate use of superlatives and violent expletives ; 
so profusely are they heaped on men and things of the merest insignifi- 
cance, that they seem to “lack gall,” and fo fall flat and harmless when 
bestowed on more befitting occasions. Almost we are reminded of the 
man described by Solomon as casting “ firebrands, arrows, and death,” 
and saying, “Am I not in sport?’ Not that anything like mischievous 
intent, or simulated wrath, is imputable to our iia, but there is a sense 
of disproportion. 

Not a few will aver that strictures are also due to his unrestrained in- 
dulgence in slang. But slang is exclusively vulgar only to one-sided 
censors; and recently, in the grave s of the Quarterly Review, it 
has found a philosophic apologist. Slang is frequently highly instructive 
to any one with a turn for philology and hence, in part, its attractions 
to so close an investigator of language, and so accurate a dissector of 
syllables, as the Opium-eater. As a master of style, he has amply 
earned the Horatian eulogy, 


Dixeris egregit, notum si callida verbum 
Reddiderit junctura novum :* 


and the ice and. skill attained in weighing and analysing the ele- 
ments of diction, involve a certam quickness to catch at any curiosa 
felicitas in the vocabulary of slang. » And then he is too thoroughly an 


* Ars Poetica. 
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Oxford man to be indifferent to the mysteries of that pregnant dialect. 
One would vastly relish a translation’ by his pen,* ‘when he was in the 
vein, of one or two of the comedies of Aristophanes—especially if enriched 
with; such notes and excursus and appendices as he could so easily 
furnish, His acquirements in the altitudes of scholarship in its classic 
phase, and in the eccentric phraseology consecrated to the fancy and the 
ring, to Newmarket and Billingsgate, would there find ample room and 
verge enough for a brilliant conjunetion. Perhaps, however, on the 
aan his writings would not be less widely or durably welcome, were he 
to, turn the pruning-knife against the sometimes rank luxuriance of slang. 
Graphic and ¢elling as it is, it is not the sort of thing for genius to 
canonize with the formula guod semper, quod ubique—although so neatly 
handled as to prevent the possibility of a quod ab omnibus. 








THE EVE OF ALL-SOULS, 
BY MRS. ACTON TINDAL. 


II. 
THE INFANTIOCIDE. 


“ Never more, 
Never more !” 
Say the billows on the shore, 
“Unto me, 
Unto me, 
Never more, eternally ! 
Never more shalt thou be blest ! 
Weary one, whose sins have bound thee, 
Trembling one, whose shame is round thee, 
Never more shalt thou have rest !” 
Cuavuncey Hare Towxsuenrn. 


Drirtep on the chill night air, 
Like the sea-weed on the sea, 
Unconfined her amber hair, 
And her light vest floated free ; 
Like the white dove by the blast 
O’er the raging billows borne, 
Driven upward, downward cast, 
With her soft breast stained and torn, 
Buffeted and beaten back, 
Yet returning on the track. 
So that poor soul through the night 
Wandered o’er the plain and height ; 
As the spirit-bands passed by, 
Hailing them with anxious cry, 
‘¢ Have ye heard upon the wild, 
Wailing low, my little child? 





* How many a topic might be fittingly pressed on this author! But all of no 
avail, Meantime, it is good news to hear that he is at last engaged to superintend 
a forthcoming edition uf his Select Works. All hail! 
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And with me, alas! he died . 
In the moonlit wintry-tide ! 


Foundling ! no one cared to bless, 
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Bab tig sickness would caress— 
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But no mare we ¢'er may meets: 


For I know the saints:havd:-ta’ —, 
Borne thee: to'the Saviour's feet, :: 


On the heart! of lve they’ ve: lain thew 


Spirits! not :beside;the river .- 
Will ye, find my: ‘ttle: child, |, 
He will no moré:moan and icone 


‘When the.wind blows keen and wild. . 


Sorrow-driven;: 


passion - ‘e—paae 


Only I am lost—ah+lest!” --..\\;' 


the worn-out body. ; 
A strange nen filled niy ears and soul, - 
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rs of our great towns and, 
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It gathered strerigth ‘in ‘east and west ;' 
From north and’ south it seemed to roll; 

The hoarsé loud voice of the opprest! 
Like the woin+out ‘beast of burden, 


These are they’who dropped 
Pined upoit 
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Toil's séanty guerdon, ’ 


Gathered alms’on Life’s' wayside ;' 


These are they Christ left behind Him, 
Bade us seek; ' and fove, and feed, 


Ever sure, ‘He said, to find Him, 
In the ‘narrow hous of need, 
Watching ‘iti: the prisons dreary, 
With the outcast’ lorn and wild, 
By the trav’ller ‘sick’and ‘weary, 
And the tittle ‘piteous child. 
Have we on this trust attended’? 
Well falfilidd this high behest ? 
Christ amid‘ His! Poor befriended ? 


List! the souls vill tell! ye best I Per 
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The o’erflowing swarm of a straitened land, 
Who went forth bravely to seek their fate. 

For a trader’s gain our lives weré sold— | 
The blooming mother, the maiden bright, 

























The vigorous father, the stripling bold, 


With the rough and wrong of life to fight. 
We are the souls who were pent within 

The narrow street and the valley dim ; 
Bred in the darkness of want and sin, 

We peopled the hulks and the prisons grim. 


The blazing gas on the night was shed, 
To lure our lips to the liquid flame, 
And bitter upon our hard-earned bread 


The poisonous fraud of the dealer came. 


We breathed the heated and noisome air 
In crowded chambers of daily toil ; 

And the green, slow, slimy drain was there, 
Creeping below on the wet, soil, 


Ha! we have blunted the himgry tooth 
Of every plague that stalked the land; 

It took our Baty, and strength, and youth, 
Father, mother, and household band ! 


Yes! we have parched in the fever’s, fire, 

Till madness throbbed in the whirling brain, 
When fancy feasted the vain desire, 

The suff ‘rer rose o'er his want and pain! 


Mercy! for those we have left to die 

Beyond your hearing, walled out from sight, 
In the black close lane to the palace ni 

For the body, food—for the spirit, light! 


We ask no weary lifé of leisure, 
That robs your joy of its bloom and zest— 
Give them God's just and righteous measure, 
The worth of labour, the hours of rest. 


Ye lack emotions who live at ease, 

In bright warm chambers of prosp’rous life ; 
Ye tales of terror and sorrow please— 

Look out around ye, they're rife, aye, rife, 
As haws in winter, as leaves in May, 

Seek ye will find in the neighbouring street 
Tragedies acted before the day, 
That stir the heart to a quicker beat, 
And draw the tear from its hidden seat. 
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TIBET AND THE HIMALAYA.* 


Dr. THomson, the son of the distinguished chemist s0 lately taken 
away from amongst us, and himself a worthy descendant of an illustrious 
sire, was be ointed in the month of May, 1847, member of a mission 


which Lo ardinge had. determined to despatch across the Himalaya 
Mountains into Tibet. The other members of the mission were Major 
Cunningham and Captain Henry Strachey, both gentlemen whose names 
have lately been prominent before the public, on, account of the great 
services they have rendered to the development of the geography of Asia. 
It was not till the beginning of August that the completion of the neces- 

preliminaries enabled them to commence their journey, but these 
having been at length effeeted, the mission started for Ladak on the 2nd 
of the month. Their route lay up the valley of the Sutlej, through the 
district of _Kunawar, by which they soon reached the central ranges of 
the Himalaya\Mountains, and which they had to cross in several spots to 
reach the valley of the Indus, and the district of Ladak. It/is important 
to remark here, that the optical deception, in consequence of which masses 
of mountains, of every configuration, resolve themselves into,ranges per- 
pendicular to the line of sight, as soon as the eye is so far removed that 
the outline of the different parts becomes indistinct, has given,to our maps 
many mountain-chains, which a nearer inspection proves to be broken up 
into several distinct ranges, This is particularly the case with the 
Himalaya, which, yiewed from the plains of India, at a distance sufficient 
to sushlo the spectator to see the most elevated part of the chain, appear 
to form so many distinct parallel ranges on the horizon, rising in succes- 
sion one behind another, but which, when penetrated and examined in 
detail, exhibit groups of mountains, and ranges of parallel and transverse 
alps, that are separated from one another by considerable rivers. 

Thus, also, it results from recent explorations, that the old and popular 
notion of Little Tibet being’ a great mountain land, or series of table- 
lands, at the back of the Himalaya, is proved to be a fallacy,f There is 
no such great table-land, as we have also seen that there is no great con- 
tinuous chain to form the Himalaya, but a series of distinct ranges and 
mountain groups. These constitute a rugged and mountainous tract, 
150 miles broad, and extending between the Indus and the plains of 
North-West India. Kashmir is the only plain of any extent among these 
alpine regions. This great alpine region may be referred to two great 
groups, which may be respectively termed the Cis-Sutlej and the Trans- 
Sutlej] Himalayas. The mountainous ips! which lies between the 
outer ramifications of this alpine region and that of the Ktenlun is the 
Tibetan territory. The great chain of Kuenlun separates Tibet from 
Yarkand and Khoten, and there are said to be only four passes over this 
stupendous barrier, all crossing regions of eternal snows, and two travers- 











* Western Himalaya and Tibet; a Narrative of a Journey through the 
Mountains of Northern India, during the Years 1847-8. By ‘Thomas Thomson, 


M.D., F.L.S., Assistant-Surgeon, Bengal Army. Reeve and Co. 
+ That Tibet is not an extensive plain, according to the usual idea, has already 


been pointed out by Humboldt in his work on Central Asia. Chinese geogra- 
phers, according to the same authority, describe all parts of Tibet as more or less 
mountainous. 
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ing enormous glaciers. . Ds. Thomson's. remarkable: j extended to 
Far yaa My ‘Kare-Kotana (Kara-H rin); 18,200 feet 
ay e level of the sea.* a RNS es eg 
| is te and. mountainous, pass ntval:A sia; what 

ula ‘ ma ee re tataveller td passthrough ?: | Conesive:- 
a vast tract of untry, (writes an jable, naturdlist), the: lowest: walléy df’ 
is as high as the summit of the Faulhorn in Switzérland} and many’ 

of whose habitable spots are nearly.as lofty as the summit of Mont Blanc,’ 
capered of prodigious mountain chains, from. 17,000: to:29,000: feet : 
ve the sea, with oecasional peaks exceeding 22,000 feet, winding and’ 
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nt he 








rlacing, intersected, by deep and narrow valleys-+ravines of, an enor-' 
mous ee vith Byte a climate to support forests, or any coniférous’ 
tree, except alpine junipers, covered by, a sky, cloudy in wintér, ¢lear. and’ 
bright in summer, and a powerful sun heating the bare black rocks, whilst!’ 
the air is rent by winds of fearful violence—and we cani forma picture of! 
Western Tibet, the region explored by Dr. Thomson.) -»:!»: tq! 
“The advanced period of the season was the cause of the travéllers 
meeting a good deal of rain in, the first. part,of the journey.| ‘The first 
ridge crossed, after leaving Simla, was that of Mahasu, adorned with the 
alpine oak of the Western Himalaya, an European'and partially deciduous ! 
species, and the silver fir of the Indian, mountains, a.dark, sombre-lookimg”’ 
pine, and which trees are the:;most, characteristic, of the sub-alpine zone; ’ 
in every part of which they abound at anelevation of from'9000. to about 
12,000 feet, which is the highest limit of tree vegetation in the Western 
Himalaya, Occasionally,,on the lower and! barer -knollsaround, were 
wooden shrines, or temples, of a form common in the hills; and in the 
same, district occurs the potato cultivation for the invalids of Simla, at 
an elevation of from, 8000 to 9000 feet... | Like «most Anglo-Indians, our 
travellers appear to have embarrassed themselves\at the onset’ with 
superfluous luggage. The very first night, the confusion among the’ 
bag Bese wag such that, not even a, change of) clothing eould be got'at; 
and on the fifth day. of travel, being at, the Kungalowof Nagkanda; 9300 
feet above the sea, a portion of the baggage, which had been left at Fagu 
two days, before, from a, deficiency! of porters, not! having: arrived, it 


became necessary to halt, in order to give it aichance of reaching them. |’! 


At.Miru, at an, elevation of 8500 feet, they got: beyond the: rainy 
region of the mountains, and henceforward the! weather continued beau-’ 
tiful. | { *.i1olsioge 


At this delightful elevation, in a climate where the periodical raing ‘of the | 
Himalaya are, scarcely felt, embosomed in extensive otchurds’ of luxuriant 


fruit-trees, aud facing the;south,|so that it has the fall benefit:of the sun’s rays 


to mature its grain-crops, Miru is one of the most delightful villages of Kuna- 
war, being rivalled only by Rogi and Chini, beyond which the climate becomes 
too arid ‘for beauty. The crops at Miru, both of grain and. fruit, were most 
luxuriant, and the vine thrives to perfection. The. principal vineyards, how- 
ever, are lower down, at elevations of between 6000 and 7000 feet, at which 
level the sun has more pprer in autumn to ripen the grape. | 
The scenery around Mira is indescribably beautiful, as it almost overhangs the 


Sutle} 3000, feet below, while meen the river the mountain-slopes are densely’ | 
with every-variation’ of! form: ~A''single peak, | 


wooded, yet often rocky and 


SO np eer ee 





* This Kara-Kuram must not be confounded with Kata-Kutain Holin of the 
Chinese, which was the seat of the empire of Gingiz Khan and of hi¥ successors, 
and which. is in. Mongolia. * ica slate 
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stillistheaked with: mow; Hat! to0'steép'for mth t0 Hie, rises almost due oppo- 
nite debiad which thb-snminits ofthe chain south of the Sutlej ‘Hse ‘to ai 
elevation of upwards of 18,000 feet. #20 ofl) 10 pyol oe eye 
jGerard {whose:residenve| was ‘at! Kotgarh, between Sigila and Mira), 
Johinson, J aeqnemouit;-and others; ‘have desdribed this part’of the Sutle), 
whieh; therefore, need not! detaitr ‘us. Beyond Miru, new forms of. vege-. 
tation; ivhich chadsday” by he 9 wah «pA in¢reasing’ in ‘number, 
begani‘to foinia prominent featwre in’ the ‘landscape, and on ascending 
the hexb(ranige, passed throvigh' pretty Woods of deodar' and Gerad’ 
pines to:theilast-of which a diy ctitnate is essential! "The evergreen oak— 
theconly: species: ofs the: genus ‘which’ grows in’the interior of Kumawar—_ 
was.the next most conspreiidus tree.” Tt ‘appears td extend from Taurus, . 
tlineugh: Kurdistan and a 'to the Himalaya, and also preserves | 
throughout prétey general — same Turkish name of Balfit (Quercus, 
Ballota). i: Descending to i, Our’travellers could luxuriate on grapes, , 
apricots, peaches, walauts;ahi apples—fruiti only imported in the plains 
of Andias: wH io 9eus9 OD eRW NOebo nj 3 
;Ghinif (the yeapital -of _Kuriuwai, ‘is’ situated in a level, fertile valley... 
The: village is: described: ds prettily’ situated ‘among déodar-trees, while | 
below,).and) oft either side of it; the slopes are disposed in & succession of — 
terracks,|sonte.of \them of considerable! extent, richly cultivated’ with 
wheat, barley, dnd -buck-wheat)’) Through this fertile tract the road was | 
quite level, winding among: ‘the stone ‘enclosures ‘of the fields, and often , 
bordered/by:igrassy pastures; or patches of ‘beautifnl ‘green ‘turf. This, , 
pretty, niquntain-ileceds *had) However to be reached, like so many other _ 
alpifve sitéa similiirly:citcumstaneed, by a pathway’ carried over the face of 
& preaipitous cliffithat déscended sheer down’ to the river. Add to this, 
the, travellén hadi to pass over’ Iédges scarcely ‘three feet broad, or just as 
often over ;wooden i planking, supported ‘at ‘intervals by large upright 
pieees of timber, whose resting-places' were invisible in the dense mist by 
which they wete surrounded): Most! of the’ villages in this district had 
cultivated: tracts of land around) ad‘also'magnificent orchards of apricots, | 
peaches, and. walnuts, :: Cominunication across the river is kept up by the 
oftrdeseribed rope-bridges, not/always hailed by the nervous traveller with 
feelings of confidence or satisfaction.’ - PER 
Next came the Werang pass, 13,200 feet above the’ sea, only 2500 feet 
lower. than.the summitiof Mont Blatie; and above the upper limit of tree 
vegetation.* Beyond this were a few stunted junipers, roses, thistles, 
and jrushes ;. in. the; pass, itself, | dwarf thododendrons, andromiedas, and: 
other sae plants. ‘Cultivation commenced on the descent at’ an eleva- 
tion, of “41,000 ifeet.:.At! Lipa, «the next village they came to, with a 


—~ e+ ~~ = 





*The elevation’ of the passes in'a moyntainous region represents, in general, the 
height ‘of the lowest a of'the-chain: According to Dr. Thomson, on the moun- 
tain ranges of Tibet tha piteer | ight of the ridges does not exceed from 1000 to , ,. 
2000ofeet above the passes, maby of which, indeed, are scarcely at all lower than 
the highest crest of the. ridge in which they ate’ situated: ’ Tle doctor believes that, 
in estimating the; principal ranges ‘of! mountains at 19,000 feet, ‘and the minor 
ranges at,from. 17,000 .t0,.18,000 feet, ihe approximates very closely to'thé trath. 


This estimate applies to.all parts,of;the country, the height of’ the ranges being 
remidfkabl fe spenee ral peaks occur at intervals in every one of the principal , 


mot which considerably exceed the elevation just stated) rising very 
gently fin be peta judged. by; the eye from known heights of 17,000 and 
18,000 feet) to 21,000 or 22,000 feet ; some peaks appearing to exceed even this. 
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rather odd-looking temple, close to which were two fine trees of juniperus 
excelsa, the sacri er of the Kunawarees and’ ‘Tibetans, Dr. Thomson 
first observed what afterwards turned out to be an almost universal 
feature of ‘Tibetan valleys—a thick bank of alluvial clay resting on the 
rocks ‘behind, ‘and vast masses of the same extending up the valley for a 
considerable distance. ‘The pass of Werang was also obstructed in ‘parts 
boulders of granite, the residue of an ancient glacier moraine. 
had now also exchanged a country of luxuriant forest, not indeed 

to treelessness, but to thin and stunted woods. 

The next pass, the Runang, attained an elevation of 14,500 feet, a 
pass of dreary and bare aspect; the hills were stony, with large dark- 
green patches of juniper, and a few plants in the crevices, but there was 
no appearance of snow. ‘Their progress was now aided by zobos, mules, 
between a Yak bull and Indian cow. In the valley beyond was Sungnam, 
one of the principal seats in the Sutlej valley, of the Buddhist religion, 
and containing numerous temples and monasteries. As the mountain 
ridges kept heightening, so also the intervening valleys, with their rivers 
or rivulets, and towns and villages, and cultivated lands, kept also attain- 
ing a greater elevation. Thus Sungnam is 9000 feet above the level of 
the sea, still the vine thrives well, and apricots and apples were abundant. 
Willows and poplars also grew around the villages. 

The Hangarang ridge, 14,800 feet above the sea, and with a patch of 
snow, the next in order, formed the boundary between Kunawar and 
Hangarang, or Piti (Captain Johnson writes it Spieti), as also the abso- 
lute limit of the deodar and Gerard's pine, and, indeed, if we except the 
juniper, of all tree vegetation. On the west of the range grew a species 
of caragana, called Dama by the Tibetans, and which, being extensivel 
distributed at elevations which no other woody plants attain, is nm | 
prized, and extensively used as fuel. This plant 1s not met with in the 
woody region of the Himalaya. There was some little difficulty in 
boosie experienced on traversing this pass after any exertion. The 
highest mountain in the neighbourhood ‘was that of Porgyul, a word 
which seems to be a mere provincialism for Pir, head or chief, and Gill, 
lake. The upper part of this mountain—the head of the lake—was a 
im Yom mass of snow, the summit being upwards of 22,000 feet in 

eight. 

t the next village (Hango), at an elevation of 11,500 feet, wheat was 
still cultivated, as also the Hordeum Aigiceras—the curious, awnless, 
monstrous barley, which seems peculiar to the higher regions of Tibet. 
The next considerable village (Lio) had, at an elevation of 9600 feet, a 
large tract of cultivation, chiefly wheat, barley, buckwheat, and millet, 
disposed in terraces, from three to six feet above one another. There 
was no tree of any kind, either in the valley or in the slopes, but weeds 
were rank and abundant—a feature we have observed to be frequent in 
alpine valleys, where the snow remains till spring is somewhat advanced. 

Our party had left the valley of the Sutlej before ascending the 
Hangarang pass, and were now in that of the Piti river, on which Lio is 
situated. Nako, the next village, at an elevation of 12,000 feet, had no 
more fruit-trees, but some cultivation. The party were lodged here in a 
Buddhist temple, surrounded with full-sized figures of the different incar- 
nations of Buddha, in sitting posture and conventional attitudes. ‘“ The 

gradual transition,” Dr. Thomson remarks, “in ascending the Sutlej, 
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from. Hinduism: to Buddhism, is very remarkable; and not the less so 
‘because it\is accompanied by an equally gradual change in the physical 
of the inhabitants—the Hindus of the Lower Sutlej a ing, to 
— by imsensible gradations as we advance from village to village, tl at 
we arrive at a pure Tartar population. The people of Upper Piti 
have quite the Tartar physiognomy, the small stature and stout build of 
the i itants of Ladak, to whom also they closely approximate in dress. 
To what extent mere climatic influence may cause these differences, and 
how far they depend on an intermixture of races, I do not pretend. to 
decide. It is impossible, however, to avoid being struck by the coinci- 
dence between these physical and moral changes in the human race, and 
the gradual alteration in the forms of the vegetable world, which are 
observable as we advance from a wet to a dry climate.” 

This is a very philosophical suggestion, although it has a little too 
much of the botanist in it. The difference of .race is at the head of the 
offending, and the change of climate, a different aspect of nature, and 
the peculiar circumstances under which a people obtain their livelihood, 
by affecting their daily habits and manners, and their modes of thought, 
in fact, their whole physical and mental being, will also naturally influence 
their faith and forms of worship, which may become less and less 
spiritualised, and more idolatrous, according to the isolation or seclusion 
and the ignorance of the votary. What influence a dry over a humid 
climate weuld have, we are not prepared to say ; but as it would affect 
both the habits and manners and modes of thought of a people, so it 
would not be without its influence on their religious creeds and observ- 
ances. Climate has more to do with the strict simplicity of the Scotch 
Presbyterian, the decorative Protestantism of England, and the gaudy 
and ornamental practices of the French, Spanish, and Italian Churches, 
than people are willing to admit at the first blush of the thing. 

Beyond Lio, the travellers come to where two considerable rivers unite 
to form the Piti river. Like their predecessors, Gerard and Jaequemont, 
they tried to reach the Indus) by the north-east river ; but, like them, they 
had not proceeded far, when, coming to the frontier of the Chinese do- 
minions, their progress was arrested, and they had to make a consider- 
able detour, and prosecute their journey to Hanle by the north-west 
tributary and the Parang pass, instead of by the river and valley of the 
same name, which were tabooed by the jealousy of the Chinese govern- 
ment.* 

Returning then to the valley of the Piti, they found it more open than 
heretofore, with villages Me cultivation, and a few fruit-trees, and 





* Captain C. Johnson, who, with two other officers, reached this point in 1827, 
is inclined to think that, if they had pushed on up the Zangsan, or Parang river, 
they would not have met with any opposition to the continuation of their journey. 
phee Journey through the Himma-leh Mountains to the confines of Chinese 

artary, in Journal of Royal Geographical Society, vol. iv., p. 41, communicated 
by W. F. Ainsworth.) Dr. Thomson also says that he has now no doubt (see 

. 116) that, if they had resolutely advanced, no serious opposition would have 
n made to their progress. The fact is, that in all these cases—those of John- 
son, Gerard, and Thomson—positive instructions were given not to pass the 
Chinese frontier; and this truckling to the mandates of a semi-barbarous people, at 
the remotest ramification of their enormous empire, emboldens them in their per- 
versity, and by flattering and exalting their pride of exclusiveness, tends to uphold 
@ system which all nations should combine to discountenance, 
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eo of had 3 src eg Pe dt Baton qos? 

(im by monntaing ;) to. use. the» wards::of J acquestiont, ‘idtane! 

stérilité,” . to! Dro/Ebomson; re ten a re 
forms, .and snow-sprinkled summite, rr. ae rene 

‘vain less! £ 


produces..powerful imipressiony .:: The elimate is 
<a na he of ot Reptonba th ttavdlleré left the valley of ‘the !Piti-by' 


ascending first to, Kibar,.p pleasing+lodking! vi 
marae Lay sabia being ‘at built. of istone, instead of) the: nvad or 
urnt, brick ae the: aiclées valley of Pitii'' | Phere tivation” 


here at an’elevation of above! 14,000 et. tig a i Ai Ay Re. 
rill ‘was’ covered in th the’ early inet witha’ thick’ 6% eat 


‘was win orae Pigg Toeks, | od th el 
| AS § ie i sstunhnet R the ‘ln b 
e surrou ani they appr ieqemant of; thecpass |(48, me 
gir : ewer the exertion Suey ues 
wasn fatiguing tha ~ psa few hundred yards were' only mira inte - 
er, hh ' The descent was effected ‘at fea rer Mor 
glacier, w ch ernnituited abruptly thy iti a bloff rr ua and’ ft 
getation the at an dlevitlbe of 16,500 feet, ' 
| lain, ‘which sloped gently. upwards. from the Parang. FIVER fain: 
wards the ri Jake (brackish atian elevation of, 15,200 feet ); they’. 
saw, for “fo time, |.a,|kiang, (or wild ‘horses :/: Thepsafterwards free 
quently, saw these animals, but, from: their: extreme wariness, ‘and’ the 
open uature iof the country, they were never’ fortunate’ enough’ to get 
within gun-shot of them. ‘They appear toaboiiind ‘ut elevations between | 
14,000 atid 16000 feet, on the open, undulating tracts on the summits of 
the mountain gigi and to avoid yalleys and rocky disticte, whore they 
would be liable to surprise... | 1 « ylao 
‘The 2 Parang river, is, partly. .within British, partly ‘Ohinines territory, 
and..as it is ia tributary to the Sutle}, they had still to-eross thé’ Trang. 
Sutle}: Himalaya to reach the valley of the Indus.’ ‘This was effected by ” 
the Laniak pass (La, a pass in Tibetan), which attains an elevation of 
18,100 feet. Of the view from the summit, Dr. Thomson says that it 
was rather extensive, both in the direction which they had come, ard 
that in which they-were proceeding ; but, from the breeashig uniformity of 
outline.and:colour, it was more striking than benutifel: Theré were no’ 
trees or villages; no variation of surface greater than an occasional grey 
rock, but everywhere the same dreary, sterile uniformity. 

The descent was effected throug a country of rounded ‘hills’ with 
gentle slopes, from 1000 to 2000 feet high, and it required reflection to 
remember that the bottom of the undulating’ valleys were from 15,000 
to 15,500 feet above the level of the sea. On the 14th of September’ , 
they reached Hanle, a Buddhist monastery, inhabited’ by about 'twenty 
lamas, and built = @ rock rising out of a level plain, six or eight miles in 
diameter, apparently once a mor Here they caught carp, at an elevation of 
14,300 feet, and sate pe amet , and following the course of the 
Hanle: river, reached the Oreliey of the Indus on the 18th. Their route 
lay afterwards in a westerly direction, down the valley of this great river, 
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yhi¢h at the-place they joined it flowed at an elevation of about! 18,800 


fest. |, Low, grasby plains, eoverdd with a saline incrastation, quite po 
-without any: brushwood of ‘tall ‘herbaceous vegetation, skirted the 
riven, rendéring! the »aspect df ee ree ary and barren.” Aig 
they proceeded. on’ their journey, | of Myricaria bevdine common, 
fringing the stream, but nowhere growing at:any distance ftom it. This, 
however, was owing to the-presence‘of thermal waters. On’ the 2Ist'of 
ithey came tothe lake plain of Pugha, where are springs with 
a temperature of 174°, a lake abounding in at an elevation of 15,500 
feet, and salt and borax to the depth/of several feet. ~ , 
Ithas long ‘been known that borax is produced naturally in different parts 
of Tibet, and: the salt me thence into India was at one time the princi 
source of supply of the European market. 1 am not aware ‘that any of the 
es in which the,borax As met, with had previously been visited by any’ 
European traveller, but the nature of the localities in which  it.occurs.has 
been the subject of frequent inquiry, and several more or less detailed accounts 
hfive"beén made public, These differ considerably from one another, and no 
description’ that I‘ have met with accords with that of the Pugha valley. Mr. 
Sautiders describes (from hearsay) the borax lake north of Jigatzi as twenty 
milesin circumference, and says that the borax is dug from its margins, the 
deeper and more central, parts, producing common salt. ‘From the account of 
Mr Blane, who describes, from the information of the natives, the borax dis- 
trict north of Lucknow, and, therefore, in the more western part of the course 
of the Sanpu, it would appear that the lake there contains boracic acid, and 
that the borax is artificially prepared by saturating the sesquicarbonate of 
soda, Which is so‘universally produced on the surface of Tibet, with the acid. 
At Jeast, the statement that the production of borax is dependent on the 
amovnt of soda leads. :td thiseonclusion. ‘The whole description, however (as 
is, indeed, to be expected in a native account of a chemical process), is very 
obscure, and not to be depended. upon. .Mr. Saunders does not notice any 
hot ‘springs in the neighbourhood of the borax; but in the, more, western 
district, described by Mr. Blane, hot springs seem to accompany the borax 
laké as at Pugha. 3 

It‘is not impossible that the three districts in which the occurrence of borax 
has been noticed, which are only a very small portion of those which exist, 
may represent three stages‘of one’and the’ same phenomenon. The botacic 
acid lake may, by the gradual influx of soda, be gradually converted into borax, 
which, from: its great, insolubility, will, be deposited as it is formed. On the 
drainage or drying up of, such a; jake, a borax plain, similar to that of Pugha, 
would e left behind. 

‘At. Pugha,) the travellersleft the valley of the Indus to proceed across 
the mountains by, Lake Thogji, and again join the Indus at Upshi. On 
their way, they: passed sulphur caves in gypsum and hot springs, ascend- 
ing the pass,called,.Pulokanka la..(16,500 feet), and descending ‘to the 
lake, around which, were extensive fresh lacustrine deposits, abounding in 
shells of the Lymnza,. _The waters of the lake are, however, now, 
from excessive diminution,,.saline,, and the banks were covered with 
efflorescences and saline plants... The lake was at an elevation of 15,500 
feet, , The ancient, water-mark of the lake could be traced along the 
sides of the hills... Crossing, the, pass of -Tunglung (17,600 feet), and 
making, a descent. of about 4000 feet of perpendicular height, our travel- — 
lers arrived at Giah, once the frontier town of Tibet, with its.own gylpo, | 
or king, but now subject to, the Sikhs, with a gumpa, or:monastery, 
crowning a rocky hill, and some cultivation at an elevation of 13,400:feet. | | 
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a little to be among houses and in a more 
spree Salon Una i had. bea thes Tot to travel a for some ne 
slevated country surrounding the sources of the Parang and Hanle 

; of ‘the more eastern branches of the Zanskar, as well as 
ding, Lakes Chumoreri and cs ccs Nn Pe says Dr. 
| as pear an appro to what Hum has. denominated .a 
knot of mountains, as any part of the Himalaya he had visited, and from 
ere eS er rocks would appear, notwithstanding 

doctor's negative, to have arisen from an intersection of mountain 
different ages. ‘The whole tract is eminently mountainous, 
no cultivation ; a field or two at Hanle and at the monastery 
of Lake Chumoreri being the only tions. The dis- 
ever, frequented by a nomade population of shepherds, who, 
move about with their flocks as the necessities of climate 
, or their own convenience, dictates. The occupation of this 
the Sikhs, like that of Hanle by the British, is merely nomi- 
ly maintained by the moral influence of their known supe- 
in resources and military skill The Chinese authority alone 
to be upheld, in the remotest mountain ramifications of its power, 
an almost unexampled tenacity. | 

Two marches, of little more than seven miles each, but by a very 
remarkable gorge, brought our travellers from Giah once more to the 
banks of the Indus, along which their course Jay in a direction west of 
north. At this point the Indus is a rapid stream, varying from thirty to 
100 feet in width, with alluvial platforms, but little vegetation, few vil- 

ivati were, however, occasional luxuriant 
tations of poplars and willows. As they approached Le, the capital 
reper cultivation became more pil mle Mur travellers tached 
this town, the only one in Western Tibet, on the 2nd of October. “It is 
situated in the upper part of an open valley, about three miles from the 
Indus, and at an elevation of 11,800 feet above the sea. The town 
covered the top and slopes of the hill, A detachment of the Maharaja 
Gulab som a troops occupied a small square fort on the west side of the 
valley, and religious edifices, of the many kinds which are everywhere 
common in Tibet, are seen all round in great numbers. The most re- 
markable of these are the Manas—two parallel walls, not many feet wide, 
filled with rubbish, and slated with inscriptions. One of these at Le is 
more than half a mile long. Next are the urn-like buildings erected 
over the ashes of the Lamas, and, it can be easily imagined, are parti- 
cularly abundant in a country where a third or fourth part of the male 
mri w adopt a monastic life. The town is said to contain about 
its, and many of the houses are very high; the former resi- 

dence of the king containing seven stories. 

At Le the travellers separated; Major Cunningham following the 
course of the Indus, and proceeding by Dras to Kashmir, while Dr. 
Thomson crossed the range of mountains to the north into the valley of 
the Shayuk, and descended that river to its junction with the Indus. 
The pass in question, 18,300 feet high, is not described as presenting 
es difficulties, the snow only lying on the north face. The 

was, however, intensely cold. On the 14th of October our 
traveller reached the valley of the Shayuk, stony, barren, and desolate ; 
the river itself, of considerable size, flowing through a wide, gravelly plain, 
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varying in breadth from one to two miles, and faite destitute of yegeta- 
tion, , Among the few trees that adorned its banks were the poplar of 
the. Euphrates, parently the willow of the Scriptures. Tamarix, the 
dhavactetistic ehrub of the Euphrates, also makes its appearance at the 
same time. Upon this occasion, Dr, son made but a short excur- 
sion up the Nubra river, which abounds in villages and cultivation, and 
returned to the Shayuk, following that river in its course to Iskardo. 
The district of Nubra extended also down the latter river, on which 
Hundar, the chief place of the district, is situated; and beyond this, at 
Unmaru, were walnut and mulberry, as well as the usual apricot, orchards. 
The mean elevation was from 10,300 to 16,600 feet. 

~- On the 27th of October, Dr. Thomson reached Siksa, the principal vil- 
lage of Chorbat, a dependency of the government of Iskardo, which, like 
that of Le, is subject to Kashmir. On the Shayuk, the desert country 
between Nubra and Chorbat separate Muhammedanism from Buddhism, 
but on the Indus they are in contact, and the former is slowly extending 
to the eastward. In the upper part of Chorbat the villages are few and 
insignificant, but lower down several are of great extent. All are sur- 
rounded by orchards of apricot-trees, walnuts, mulberries, and some vines. 
The two villages of Siksa and Khapalu have forts attached to them. The 
mean elevation of the river valley is 8000 feet. At the latter place a 
number of pedple were washing the sand for gold. They had no news- 
paper correspondent to report progress, and the doctor did not seem to 
estimate it at much. Yet it may be the key to the future civilisation of 
these fine mountain regions. 

A little beyond was the junction of the Shayuk and Indus, near which 
is the large village of Kiris, and not far beyond this again is the valley 
‘of Iskardo ; like that of Nubra and Khapalu, a wide expanse of level 

zround, at the point of junction of a tributary from the north. The 
a of Iskardo is nearly twenty miles in length, and has an average 

readth of about five miles. It is elevated about 7200 feet above the 
leyel of the sea. The houses are so scattered that there is little appear- 
ance of a town, but there is a fortified post on a platform of alluvium, 
and a palace, as also the ruins of the olden capital of Balti, the mausoleum 
of the last independent king, Ahmed Shah, and an aqueduct at least 
a mile in length. The only two illustrations in Dr. Thomson’s book are 
devoted to this secluded mountain district. 

Dr. Thomson left Iskardo on the 2nd of December, in the direction of 
Kashmir, by way of Dras, but finding the pass in front of the latter place 
shut by deep snow, he was obliged to return to Iskardo, which he reached 
on the 25th of the same month, and he remained there for the two 
severest months of the winter. The thermometer fell at this period to 
half a degree above zero; that is, thirty-one and a half below freezing- 

int. Sheep, flour, dry apricots, and walnuts, were abundant, and 

rick-tea and sugar were obtained from Le. 

~ On the return of spring, the doctor made an excursion down the Indus 
to the district of Rondu, the disturbed state of the district of Gilgit, still 
further down the Indus, obliging him to return again to Iskardo ; and 
after a trip northwards to Shigar, he started once more for Dras and 
Kashmir, reaching that celebrated valley without any particular incident 
on the 22nd of April. 
This “ celebrated valley” did not at 7 come up to the expectations which 
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receive an expected visitor: and 1 oy pen saw the'to irate 

advantage than | slruld have done ee a dadagh, pomaiy iy ticlte:dtadak 

Backs Passing bp xb city, | was aaioud'e to theSheikh 

a garden on'the banks of the Jelamj at its eastérmextremity; ina, Peyilion 
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e country "The | witebay's aré in ‘general 80 ‘narrow, that) there are! but, 
tu whitch an elephant’ can’ pass! dnd . theshojses\; which» have, ny 
‘stories, ‘are built with a, wvodem framework, the lower) story.of 
dna those above of brick. || There are no, buildings A ADY, SFA POS t, ANS a, and the 
elaborate account of Moorcroft, renders. it mateora to eater into sar 
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rou he 
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‘latter city Paikimation that the Governor;Genetal had acceded cea r 
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Bardar,' obstructed! by. snow,/, glacie " ape moraines,,.and pas fo 
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id-vinod thatthad! béen on an exploring, journey, tothe eastward, After 
bo Weel’s #tay, ‘he set!out for Nubra, Lerossing, this. time, the lofty chain 


poe the two'tivets :by'the’ pass! directly north of /Le, which, 


“Bp tM thifwer nidriths;' presents nd difficulty: On the 26th of Jul 
dhe. grss ‘a ena tn : 
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2 tht iI 
haw J Lily . sé ‘ ey i ge 

6 is ayuk: ai rethd “of ny 27th’ till’ the 9th: of 
Avagnst in, the, yalley,of Nubra, making the necessary’ preparations’ for 
a journey, which was, to; ‘be entirely, through Ta iiahabited 
{ a J3 09 botoubuaos env l .viin ly devords i" 7 . 
1ollW6 déngpth he» started on the'9th from the village of ,Taksha, his first . 

y's, journey lying up the valley of the Nubra river, by the: same road 
that’ ‘followed “by ‘mercharits' i: travelling! ftom Leto Yarkand. On 


th, he 


he semen the ascent of the rivtintaitis which enclosed the 
ley;,0n., 





east, reaching the, crest, 17,600 feet, on the 13th, and 

‘des¢ending' thence, to, the, upper, valley of Shayuk. The. road was in 

Ko ned lined) by numerous skeletons and scattered bones, of horses that 

diad'perished on’ the- journey. ‘The pass was also obstructed by snow, 

’f Riéidee! atid moraines. ' Passing the Shayuk, hemmed in at this point 

hy ateiety bi endrmous precipices; our traveller reached, on the 15th, 

e encamping-ground, called by the Turki merchants Murgai, at an 
elevation of 15,100 feet. On the 16th, the ‘road lay partly along the 

“course of a stream;-sometimes in its bed, and partly over rocks and ravines 

“gith: laciérs, till ‘a’ place of énchmpment was’ found on a gravelly plain, 

“neatly 16,000 feet abdve the sea. ' High, rugged, precipitous’ mountains, 

"with snowy tops, rose on both sides' of the road during the whole of that 

(d y's journey. © ‘On’ the 17th’ the road lay entirely along the same 

di gi ¥ plain, which contracted into a ravine just as he halted for the day. 

The height of the encampiiént’ was 16,700 feet. 

"On thé 18th of August, after following for a few hundred yards the 

_gourse of the stream through a narrow, rocky gorge, the road turned 

“abruptly to the right, up a‘dry stony ravine. By degrees, as he increased 

‘his elevation, superb snowy mountains came in sight to the south-west, 

‘and on ‘attaining the top of the ascent, an open, gravelly, somewhat 

_ undulating’ lain lay before him.’ This great table-land of the Kuenlun 

._Was, at least, 17,000 feet above the level of the sea. There was no snow 

“on it, éxcept one patch close to its highest part. The only living beings 
“geen Were a few ravens, a hoopoe, and a small bird somewhat like a 
“'sparrow. || Tufts of ‘moss-like plants were the only vegetation. It was a 
‘true alpine wilderness ! ‘Our traveller encamped on the plains at an eleva- 

‘tion’ of 17,200 feet, with little or no fuel, and suffering from constant 
headache, brought on by the rarefaction of the air. 

On the 19th of August, leaving his tent standing, Dr. Thomson 
studied Tibetan at Le, in Ladak, with a view to discovering the origin of the 
Huns, buried himself for some years, living the life of a hermit, upon an allow- 
ance granted him by the Company. Among the curious literary discoveries made 
by this Tibetan linguist was an accurate translation of Virgil. It appears that 

«che afterwards went to Padum, in the still more secluded mountain district of the 
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started to. visit the ‘Kara Kuram pass, the limit of his journey to the 
northward. ' 


The country round my halting-place was open, except to the north, where 
a sects ieakewebadiNincigh a narrow valley from a range of hills, the highest 
part of which was apparently about 3000 feet above me. All the rivers had 
formed for themselves depressions, in the platform of gravel which was spread. 
over the plain. At first I kept,on the south bank of the river close to which 
I had halted, but about a mile from camp | crossed a large tributary which de- 
scended from the south-west, and soon after, turning round the rocky termina- 
tion of a low range of hills, entered a narrow valley which came from a little 
west of north-west. At the foot of the rocky point of the range were three’ 
very smal] huts, built against the rock as a shite of shelter for travellers, in 
case of stormy or snowy weather; and bones of horses were here scattered 
about the plain in greater profusion than usual. 

I ascended this valley for about six miles ; its, width varied from 200 yards 


to about half a mile, gradually widening as 1 ascended. The slope was 


throughout gentle. An accumulation of alluvium frequently formed broad 
and gently sloping banks, which were cnt its CfS by the river. Now and 
then large tracts covered with glacial boulders were passed over; and several 
small streams were crossed, descending from the northern ‘mountains through 
narrow ravines. About eight miles from my starting-point the road left the 
bank of the stream, and began to ascend obliquely and gradually on the sides 
of the hills. The course of the valley beyond where I left. it continued un- 
altered, sloping gently up to a large snow-bed, which covered the side of a long 
stoping ridge four or five miles off. After a mile, I turned suddenly to the 
right, and, ascending very steeply over fragments of rock for four or five hun- 
dred yards, I found myself on the top of the Karakoram pass—a rounded 
ridge connecting two hills which rose somewhat abruptly to the height of 
perhaps 1000 feet above me. The height of the pass was 18,200 feet, 
the boiling-point of water being 180°8deg,, and the temperature of the air 
about 50 deg. Towards the north, much to my disappointment, there was no 
distant view. On that side the descent was steep for about 500 yards, be- 
yond which distance a small streamlet occupied the middle of a very gently 
sloping valley, which curved gradually to the left, and disappeared behind a 
stony ridge at the distance of half a mile. The hills opposite to me were 
very abrupt, and rose a little higher than the pass; they were quite without 
snow, nor was there any on the pass itself, though large patches lay on the 
shoulder of the hill to the right. To the south, on the opposite side of the 
valley which I had ascended, tlhe mountains, which were safficiently high to 
exclude entirely all view of the lofty snowy mountain seen the day before, 
were round-topped and covered with snow. Vegetation was.entirely wanting 
on the top of the pass, but the loose shingle with which it was covered was 
unfavourable to the growth of plants, otherwise, no doubt, lichens at least 
would have been seen. Large ravens were circling about overhead, apparently 
quite unaffected by the rarity of the atmosphere, as they seemed to fly with 
just as much ease as at the level of the sea. . 

The great extent of the modern alluvial deposit concealed in a great measure 
the ancient rocks. At my encampment a ridge of very hard limestone, dipping 
at. a high angle, skirted the stream. Further up the valley a hard slate 
occurred, and in another place a dark blue slate, containing much iron pyrites, 
and crumbling rapidly when exposed to the atmosphere. Fragments of this 
rock were scattered over the plain in all states of decay. On the crest of the 

the rock in sifu was limestone, showing obscure traces of fossils, but too 
indistinct to be determined ; the shingle, which was scattered over the ridge, 
was chiefly a brittle black clay-slate. 


While travelling at these great elevations the weather was uniformly 
serene and beautiful. There was but little wind, and the sky was bright 
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and cloudless. At night the cold was severe, and the edges of the 
streams were in the morning always frozen. On his return, Dr. Thomson 
visited the magnificent glaciers of Sassar, beyond which he was reluctantly 
compelled to return by the same route to Le, which he reached just in 
time to aan very unsettled weather. On the 15th of September 
hé left Le Kashmir, taking the road to Kalatze first, and then 
actoss the Phatu and Namika passes to Kardas, where he joined the 
Dras road. From Kashmir he proceeded towards the plains of the 
Punjab by the same route which he had travelled in M ay. Unfortunately 
for him, the second Sikh war had broken out during his absence, and, as 
it was then at its height, it was not easy to reach the British territories. 
He was, therefore, detained a good while, first in Kashmir, and after- 
wards at Jamu, and ultimately brought his truly remarkable and adven- 
turous journey to a close at Lahore, on the 16th of December. 
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I CANNOT LEAVE OLD ENGLAND. 
BY J. E. CARPENTER. 


I cannot leave old England, 
And yet I hear them say 
My lot will still be clouded 
With sorrow if I stay ; 
It is not wealth I covet, 
I only ask to share 
The blessings, few or many, 
That Heaven may deign to spare. 
I grieve to part from many 
I never more may see ; 
But England, dear old England, 
It still my home shall be. 


I cannot leave'the green fields 
Where I in childhood played, 
The hill-side and the meadows, 
Where oft in youth I strayed ; 
The cot that, poor and lowly, 
Ts still a home to me, 
For all the hidden treasures 
That few perchance may see. 
While some are left to love me, 
The wayward ones may roam ; 
I'll cling to dear old England— 
It still shall be my home. 


I cannot leave old England, 
Yet freely fall my tears 
When parting from the dear ones 
I’ve loved through many years ; 
Oh! may their lot be brighter 
Than mine is doomed to be ; 
The blessing of contentment 
Is wealth enough for me. 
Life’s sun will soon be setting ; 
Beneath my native sky, 
In England, dear old England, 
There let me live and die. 
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aaron csaiesenaaea FEMALE, NOVELISTS ON gtitw-19vO 03 
-od code, WLLL Rete Acne vor Makoarer—Marrrwe,”) 110° 
-qeeib om oW  .moioeet » oviviwe Ilede doidw coitgtyqet 4 bag pac 
AFTER & nr 2% pre of Se tld END 19 ttishy :life,, : 
latdly given. ee renewing, its youth oc ORB ; . /Wepry 
of sho tnsighebities perpetrated: by, countless imitatorsiof Scott, Wilson; and 
Galt. ... It wasienough .for.a time, to have.an,ame’s shelves, an, Antiquary 
with» his hore ‘circle,| a, (Rob Roy...with his,,cateran,,, kith a b ein ® 
Waverley with his Jowland,.and) highland comexians, rang’ Pi gh 
worthies, as Logkhart’s, Adam Blair and, Matthew.,.Wald,),a 4 25 fa 
riér’s iron-nerved, spinsters, aud Mrs, Johnstone's west-country vulgarians, 
d.Wilson’s, Lyndsays and), Foresters, and) Galt's, parigh, annalists, and 
ir’s sartorial So! that. when, Lalliputian, | Seotts,, and, fraction 
armenia Ba to their lowest terms, grew and nrultiplied, and. covere 
Qteoqe bluode I tacts pre vie ts dool bas JAD bid ot yod siltyid 
ot vi odist « bod-andaf brown heath and shagay Woeds, 6 ei jody | oe oxi 
‘i Javiotae mo 41 Fr it aetna pte oy ou emsoy oils tud Ss 
laying’ to its charge things, that it knew, not, arid. imputing to, its\zoology 
1 thatit grew not-ra réaction set,in,| the {f land of cakes and brither 
Seots”..was votedia bore, and the: world of circulating libraries mdignantly 
repudiated! the pdsifion that Caledonia wasn themeof infinite, variety, 
which no eustom Could stale, no age wither. But satiety, i¢, curable with 
time. | And when, aftér a due Japse of \daysand years, there appeared, a 
new patteri of the: tartan,in new ihloom and fragrance, in, the, heather, a 
new glory inthe thistle, “symbdl dear’? to -not,a few, of the long-headed 
as welll asta the. long+eared-—-when the voied of Auld Reekie's;anchrcritic 
was heard to steal, froin the: solitudes;of Craigerook, bearing witness. ty, ;a 
new aspirant. in fictioi, asi-one whose delineation,of Seottish/ character 
was as, true and touchingas the ‘sAnnals of the, Parish,” purer, and 
r) than,.Galt, and) even move absoltitély and |, simiply; true when 
did homage to. the heroine as a coneeption , sq original, and yet 80 
true to nature, aad to, Scottish: mature; ..that, it was far {beyond anything 
that Galt could) reach--when he profusely eulogised her.sweet thought- 
fulness, and pur, gracious, idiomatic, Seoteh—+-and. when Mr.. Colburn | had 
promptly; advertised’ this, dictum of approval, what’ marvel if the tide.of 
popular interest, set in. with a-spring. freshness and, force to the! bleak 
shores,of the, north, and. a general. hush of expectation honoured thesladyr 
wizard (witch is.an ugly appellation) whosé.,wand was to rule the, wayes. 
A Scottish school of fiction revived, in. full|vigour—-of:purpase, if, mot, of 
efféet; an:anonymous galaxy. of female talent. was to be seen in;the noyel- 
reader's heaven of mild ethereal “ blue.” The author of, ff Mrs. Margaret 
Maitland” is. not, to be! dismissed. with, disrespect, as,.a;s0ere tenth-rate 
planet, even'-by those who, hesitate! to! worship! hér,.as,a fixetl stari.. Nor 
ate others \of the. same! group, tobe Jightly jesteemed-—the author of 
$Olive,’? for instance, and Miss, Douglasr-but,neng is atonce(so charad- 
—— pg ree app pertinent: — Masseuse 
et.| (Shé), has pro ess of, the| poetry, os | and: passion 
than: her, fair|\eountrywoman:,'who has giver. us, the; fortunes, of the 
** Ogilvies;” and the heart-struggles of the {‘ Head of the Family,’ , But 
there. is; more of subdued wisdom, of mellowed: art, of equabile|manner; af 
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quiet. reflectiveness, and th unobtrusive sagacity in the subject of our 


present sketch. And but utting of a disposition 
to over-write herself at FAR ReAY4 migenin he with repeating herself 


“ with rye veils |Augur very; promising things wher be- 


half, so bibdate utation which shall survive a 2m eee e are disap- 
Gf is fe a a mot Lejosiioig 6 saTa A 


A “Prath aye tthe ‘harvest of Fy quay: 096,’ ‘which sees’ ' somewhat 


wal if 16 very widely an ‘unexaggerated’ manner, to riwith w 
Ww ‘toa itdividuality (bs ros €cmely int ‘lies “the 
Fei célebtated “ Piissages in ‘the’ Life of Bares Marguret 


and, tof Sa Hane ti ho adinirably }/nothing' of the kind 
cat Shor mesh spinster’ @‘remini Cue deat panne 
lay" ass ~ ‘the ie den of’ hér ‘father’s 'mansd, 2 at the 

it ! upon the ‘sky, ‘anid thinking no‘mortal scald haps 


‘f the tould ba have’ AbddS thet ;iot'dedwn thened inte afore ‘sti 
Y Wletiess by! her brother ‘Cliud;''it being! little’ in’ thevhaturé® of |e 

blythe boy to bide quiet and look at the sky—that I should speak of 
him so! that is a mati ‘wit th ‘gre Bey tha upon lis head; and a father in the 
kirk ; but the years stéal by ‘us fast, and f folk forget.” "If our interest in 
thee | Hife-passages flags’ by the way; it is because’ they;:'with all: their 

Hitiked sweetness, dre tvo long drawn out: Not indeed’that they/are,pas+ 

which lead 'to‘nothing; ‘but they area roundabout: way of reaching 

thé proposed! soniething.’ So: that. Gio zest with which, we! launch: out 
froth the terminnis' a qteo\! abates’' ‘by a “ considerable” heap of jots ahd 
tittley exe we'arvive' at the terminus ad'quem. Mistress! Maitland eons 
fesses' her tet doer that ‘the world may think her bold; bemg: bata 
qtiet worten of discreét years ‘and sniall tiches, in having wuch an! ‘unagi+ 
nation 'as'that/! ip could / Be: the: bettér of ‘hearing the like of her homely 
Story: Het modesty Has been greeted with the! welcome protestant “ No, 
ne laf) her’ latge auditory; who—with Lord Jeffrey as fuglemanhave 
assured ‘her that they!are the bétter for her pleasant apocalypse. Bat 
pleasanter it undoubtedly might have been had it been penhed iti the fear 
‘of the aay dees musty: butjever wholesome adage, “ Enough 'is as good 

BS a feast an adage worthy ofall acceptation, and enjoying” it+—witness 
the:jinder @yai-of the Greeks, and the ine Guid nimis of the Latins) The 
Ladye' of Sudityside ‘is rich in’ proverbs : of this one: she’ is practical m4 
ignran "tis true: tis pity,’ pity tis ‘tis’ true. ||) When matter! whi 

ould find ample room and'verge enough in one volume is:ambitious) of 
the Rule of Three, we aie apt to “weary” beford the quotient’ is worked 
Out; and (@ thing onknown’ elsewhere) to murmur at the largeness' of the 
dividend. -Thas'{it is ‘possible to ‘be delighted’ with a first volume, to 

whi ovér a second, ‘and to’ play a loud solo on a wind instrument” (a 
‘periphrdsis df the verts's to ibhore” *)yover the'third. | We do not! say 9 
‘wei committed ‘either of these two enorinities in the perusalof the Sunt 
side chtoinidles; nevertheless, we had, at intervals, a depressing” suspic 
‘that the‘exvellent:annalist was ‘trenching ot the border-land’ of =twaddle 
‘Perhaps, however, this ‘very’ circumstance ‘didd rather than injures'‘ the 
coffeet ofl fhe’ bok: as ‘a’ whole; just as ‘Richardson's illimitable étails are 
‘thought te be the sécret of his'buccess.'' Mis.) Maitland: Would sat, per 
hei +5 be herself in‘one‘volume; she might cease to ‘handle: oor of & 
‘eddy writer; if ‘shie! tried tb be ‘a terse and restrained One. ' 
fore) we lad ‘gnd! gratefully take her’ as’ we’ find her-and that-is, asa 
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generous, warm, and pure-hearted Scottish gentlewoman of the old 
school, who sits down to write these passages in her life, because, as she 
expresses it, it has often come into her head that, seeing the threads of 
Providence have many times a semblance of ravelling, it would be for 
edification to trace out one here and one there, that folk might see how 
well woven the web was into which the Almighty’s hand. run them. 
Rate ce: the biographical excerpts her character is sustained with a 
iful unity. She has suffered much, but her heart knoweth and: 
keepeth secret its own bitterness, while it expands at the tale of others’ 
woe, With a marrow creed she has a broad humanity. The staunch. 
pupil of “ Free Kirk” theology and ‘‘ old-world” conventionalism, she yet 
a lurking enjoyment of humours and anomalies abhorrent to both; she: 
can propound a tolerant philosophy on the virtues of the Novel, and can! 
indite a rather con amore description of a dominie in drink. Blessings 
on her kind upright soul! Her simple piety, her shrewd insight, her 
moral courage, her singleness of eye, her depth of affection, her wealth 
of sympathy, her unobtrusive sel leocaliletsiteat unworldly intelligenee, 
endear her to every feeling mind. Next to her stands Grace —whose 
history is all attractive, as one feels it will be from the hour that she first 
appears at Sunnyside, “a bit little thin genty-looking bairn, with a face 
no to be forgotten,” not bonnie, indeed, but like a “shady corner,” when 
her dark eyes are cast down—“ and when she lifted them, it was like 
the rising of the stars in the sky; no that they were sharp, but like a 
deep stream flowing dark and full.” We can quite realise the presence 
of , “ with a look upon her bit white face of that dowie and pining 
feeling that will come into folk’s heads upon a summer night,”—and 
yet with “aye something in her eye, and in her spirit, that. ruled folk 
whether they would or no,” and in whose nature it was not to show either 
her tribulation or her joyfulness by outward tokens, and in the deep soil 
of whose heart every strong emotion struck its roots far-down, out of the 
sight of any mortal, and who, amid scenes of household sorrow, bore herself 
like a firm Seong cave among waving breckans, tossed with the wind, but 
not overcome. er wicked relations are somewhat weakly done; to the 
author’s honour, private if not professional, be it said, she does not excel 
in studies of bad people, with whom she has evidently had little to do,: 
and nothing to sympathise. The widow Elphinstone and her son 
Allan are cleverly drawn and carefully discriminated; Mary Maitland 
is a douce lassie, worthy of her aunt and her “ forbears;” Jenny, the 
heart-whole maid-of-all-work, is to the hfe; and Reuben Reid is a 
ae from nature, to be found in esse throughout the lowlands of 
Scotland. 

Those who desiderate a plot, a mystery, a dramatic evolution of events 
pen ew cee of a novel, will find “‘ Merkland” more to their taste: 
t simple passages in the life of the Sunnyside spinster. A murder 
—the force and the results of dimmnetaaiiiel anttbate, implicating am 
innocent man—the sorrows and magnanimity of the wrongly accused— 
the cowardice and remorse of the real homicide—the heroic devotion of 
both their sisters—and the moral adjustment of the seemingly chaotic, 
elements of retributive justice,—these topics form the substratum for a 
fiction of considerable inventive art, clever portraiture, and natural 
pathos. Faults it has, but they are such as pertain to the author’s novi- 
tiate. The story covers too large a'surface ; it introduees more characters 
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than ‘can justify their entrée, whether by relationship to the unity of 
aetion, or by individuality and personal pretensions; it is often desultory, 
fragmentary; and (are we coining a word?) platitudinary. The clue to 
the mystery, retailed charily bit by bit, is doled out more in accordance 
with the exigencies of novel-craft than with the probabilities of actual 
life: of course, it was proper in fiction that Anne Ross and Jacky, her 
elfin familiar, should have the glory of making Norman’s righteousness 
to shine forth as the noon-day, but we demur to its being as agreeable to 
fact ‘that’ three sharp-witted men should be balked so signally on the 
same mission. We lost something of our reverence for James Aytoun’s 
legal ‘acumen, and his companions’ shrewd intelligence, when they failed 
to make ‘anything of past and present memorabilia in the career of 
Patrick Lilhe—his known ‘aversion to the murdered man, his strange 
agony on the fatal morning, and his subsequent moody seclusion, betray- 
ing all the signs of a perturbed spirit that could not rest. The author 
is fond of getting up a surprise ; but it is not always that it succeeds : 
instead of doing execution, there is often a mere flash in the pan, which 
startles none but raw recruits. But taking it altogether, the interest of 
‘¢ Merkland” is well sustained, and frequently reaches a high standard. 
Passages in abundance of power and pathos reward the reader. Such as 
Mrs. Catherine’s revelation of the dark deed to little Alison Aytoun, as 
the impassable “ let and hindrance” to the fair child’s becoming a child- 
wife—when they sat together beneath the portrait of Sholto Douglas, 
and Alice was bidden, and éried not to tremble, as her aged companion 
began the narrative—glancing the while at out-door objects to which the 
waning gloaming gave a ghostly aspect—the grey, inquisitive-looking 
crag, behind which she could fancy some malicious elf watching them, 
the dark whins pressing close to the window, the dreary sough of the 
wind as it swept through the bare trees without, and the long passages 
within, moaning so eerie and spirit-like, together with the gloom of the 
mysterious apartment devoted to this sad tryst, and the calm unmoved 
face looking down from the wall on this conference of ‘“ youthheid” and 
eld. So again the deseription of the “eviction” of the Macalpines, by 
order of the innovating Southron proprietor of Strathoran, where we 
trace the progress of destruction by the agonised looks of the ejected 
peasantry, and hear confusedly a sharp sudden ery from some distressed 
mother as the roof under which her little ones were born is rudely 
destroyed, and the father’s long, low groan, and the suppressed passion 
of young men who cannot school themselves to patience, and the plam- 
tive cry of shrill dismay and wonder from little children clinging about 
their feet, while house after house, unwindowed, roofless, and doorless, 
stands in mute desolation behind the hirelings of oppressive law, until 
the chill March wind rushes into the last dismantled cottage, and the 
Macalpines are without a home; or Miss Crankie’s garrulous narrative 
of the tragedy, and Anne’s subsequent encounter of Christian Lillie on 
that still night, wrapt in grey misty folds, when she wandered musingly 
along the dim sands, and watched a faint ray of moonlight silvering the 
water, and the long glistening line of its wet shores here and there, till 
(fit place and time for such a meeting) the tall, dark, gliding figure met 
her, moving with noiseless footstep over the sand from the gate of Schole, 
a dreary, mysterious house, by the way, which, with its strange brother 
and sister tenants, reminds us of the House of the Seven Gables, whereby 
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or emph ic quiver of, Ti D arrow’ = ‘attic, ’ 
which: her st eat nap phew etled, "BF « oug rht Ws a soil ot fore i 
eyes, and tai reart joarning over him ‘in Padi ender - 
ness,—‘ and so it is—and ‘kemning that’ ‘thei a igi é ise wee 
or fearing that there’s sin in ane, whose pen is, ‘the’ last.’ Ope of "youth 
uy ti that’s t the king of a’ griefs,’ a 
- Among such a, crowd pe eoney as heals ‘thet exits’ ‘and. thei 
ibtaseat in ¢ Merkland,” i it is quite reasonable that tivo ers thied fed ot 
but i ndiferent lease. us. aes are sorry to put Lilie, Noriati’s' p nee 
ahs ih ‘on the list, because the author has taken een on ot thd bi fi 
nerally accept her as a little darling } yy : amber we confess 
ni a duel for her rather hackneyed and. melo-dramatic’ dialect—her 
mystic vocables—her too sophisticated infantineycy, and her habit: {chief Hy 
recognised at the minor theatres) of using the third’ for the ae’ pers 
singular. Of the, leading male characters, hardly One is td oti fancy, 
to say nothing of the tiresome Mr. Fitzherbert, and’ the plastic Gilgs 
Sympelton; we stumble a little at, the quick and perfect conversion of 
Archibald Sutherland, nor is there that pr bability in the prolonged 
secrecy of Patrick Lillie, which Mr. f awthorne has.so powerfully contrived 
in the case of Arthur Dimmesdale:. it is surely on tN author’s  bekibof 
that Patrick, being such as she depicts him, endures such-a burden of 
shame and sorrow for eighteen weary years, Lewis Ross we’ should like 
to forbid the house had we.a, little sister Alice; and the mention of one 
name induces us forthwith to turn from captiousness to panegyric. 
the men of “ Merkland,” as we have complained, are wanting, more’ Gr 
pac in the ria que maribus, and suggest a female hand as their 
inator, the women, young and old, are rich in faith and good works, 
a are for the most part clear-headed and leal- hearted, tender and true. 
Alice Aytoun is a sweet picture of a girl just emerging from the child’s 
mirth and unrestrained gaiety into those, sensitive, imaginative years, 
which form the threshhold of graver life— 


Standing with reluctant feet 
Where the brook and river meet, 


Womanhood and childhood sweet ; 
and a touching chapter in her history is that wherein she is told. that 
Lewis—her eed the brother of her father’s assassin, when, with a 
» low er “i involantary and unconscious, she turns from Mrs. 
rine’s lp eeling that thers is nothing more to say or to hope, and 
the mist and m of her first. sorrow blinds and stills. the girlish, heart, 
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ays ‘OF hid Stuarts, and, beneath whose heavy, battle- 
‘Th waters: ‘of the Oran speed.on. their way. © She’ is 
i he ee ins Ag: ‘complexional peculiarities of the Black feast 
sole 6 All honour o the e grand- earted matron—in her rich, 
ae tie garments of a Sh and that shawl, of finest texture 
simp fest potieny, and that cap of old and’ costly lace ;, her ation 
attire i.) ba and years | The members of her household are® cha- 
rie Aili nt bei Henderson, a subdued and domesticated 
Manse er daughter, Euphan, Morison—a very genius in 
doconing ane i igre best cow in’ the death;thraw with ‘her 
tee her d mgr Jacky, (scr/. Jacobina), that strange, 
dea lar girl, ' ms her dark, keen face, and eccentrie motion, and 
ene iy Ae harged to. the full with fairy tales and enthusiasm— 
o her mistress’s spiriting —not the least mystery about 
| her | is ped . reason ‘why the spirit of a knight-errant, of as delicate 
4 ees tr, ae cis devotion, as ever adorned the brightest age of chivalry, 
been endued with this girl’s elfin frame and, humble place,” 
Ie goo eG Gowan,” as her patroness, lovingly calls her—is 
aA tful being : a heuirgtimni ge resolute, Ped Th » yet most 
a D ie rare union of intense affection and sen ed wisdom— 
worth y,° he: ‘portrait- allery of the “Two Old Men’s ales.” And we 
aust put in, a good § word for ‘Marj Rory Falconer, who, in her most reckless 
freaks, escapes the ‘stigma of vulgarity, and who blushes so unreservedly 
that we grant her plenary absolution for her use of the whi , and « Wee 
for her transient adheren¢e to the “ Rights of Women ”* empiricism. 
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One salient objection meets the story of “Caleb Field” in Limine ; 
and that is, the incompatibility of its subject—a narrative of the great 
ith the assumed. province of art. The horrible, it is contended, 
is ign to that p Piper, me gnats Pum Mat, to Se. saereliend. 
Yet, w be the value of this doctrine @ prioré, authorship of t 
first class has so far set it aside ag'to. choose subjects physically repulsive, 
and invest them with strange interest, and make the mortal put on im- 
mortality, the corrupt, incorruption. We need but name Boccaccio, and 
Shelley, and Professor Wilson. The truth seems tobe, that such sub- 
jects are only incompatible with the laws of art in fietion, or painting, 
and sculpture, when the physical is portrayed to the exclusion of the 
moral; when material horror absorbs the sense of mental energy, and 
over-rides the majesty of the human will. The. opinion of some, that 
we have too much of Pain and Evil in actual life, and,,' therefore, may 
shun them in fiction, has been not unjustly controverted on the ground 
that this is to make Art a mere ‘“ amusement. (7. ¢., an escape from the 
Muse), and to look on the terribie realities of life only as things to be 
endured,” thus refusing to connect them with the “ideals of God, wita 
the visions and ambitions of the ‘soul.’’ Our author is: not ‘the one to 
omit this ryan element in any story of her weaving, least of: all in 
one where moves in sO mysterious a way, and where the reader is 
called upon to stand between the living and the dead, and to behold a 
thousand fall beside him, and ten thousand at his right hand, victims of 
the pestilence that destroyeth at noon-day—-which fanaticism personifies 
as a dreadful form with outstretched sword “ gleaming like a diamond- 
stone,” and his eyes “like fire gazing over the city, his face terrible, 
and yet so fair, and his garments like a wondrous mist, with the sunshine 
below.” Edith Field is the bright presence, with something of angelic 
light, amid the blackness of darkness; and the part she plays, and the 
tone given to the tale by her pervading spirit, distinguish it from pre 
vious fictions on the same theme—such as ‘Old St. Paul’s,” and “ Sir 
Esher,” and “ Brambletye House.” .; .i. . . 

e are not so sure as some of our “irritable race” that “Adam 
Greme ” has enhanced and will enhance its author's reputation ; though 
we acknowledge the beauty of holiness, the truthfulness and pathos, the 
faithful presentment of Scottish life and manners, and the secret struggles 
of human suffering which here, as in all her writings, impress, interest, 
and instruct. ‘Tenderness and simplicity are here, with ample power to 
chasten and subdue; passing into our “purer mind, with tranquil re- 
storation,” and breathing there the “still sad music of humanity.’ | This 
we are “well pleased to recognise.” But, on the other hand, it is 
neither very carefully nor completely written, and it reveals little novelty 
of character or incident. Probably it was written too fast—at any rate, 
with too much faith in the writer’s on the public. A firm and kindly’ 
hold she has, and sorry we should be to see the grasp relaxed. New 
editions are not an infallible proof that critical croaking is superfluous. 
self-conscious —no one gains respect by claiming it.”—“ Merkland,” vol. ii., 
a mightily from our just position when we condescend 
to meddle with ouch humitlatine follies as the igi of Gatians we compromise 
our becoming dignity when we involve ourselves in a discreditable warfare, 
page a advance of which is a further humiliation to us.” She adds, how- 
ever, “ best mind will always assert itself in whomsoever it may dwell—we 
are safe in that. The weak ought to be controlled and guided; and will be, 
wherever there is a stronger, whether man or woman.”—Vol. iii., pp. 33, 34. 
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WOODTHORPE. 
A REMINISCENCE OF A PHYSICIAN. 
By Kerty Kennyon. 


3 Part II. 
- A rew days subsequent to the events previously narrated, Simon the 


groom was to be seen ee ean ate grey-faced old coach-horse, which had 
long been familiarly known by the military name of Corporal, to the jingling 
ton, which for many a long day had formed the equipage of Spenser 


ouse. Ere long that antiquated vehicle was slowly rolli the nar- 
row and shady lanes which conducted to the cross-roads inn, where they 
joined the more spacious and better-constructed turnpike-road. That house 
of entertainment was an unpretending place, and had for ages been known 
by the sign of the Spenser Arms. 1t was one of the post-and-pan build- 
ings, as they are termed, formed of huge piles of timber driven into the 
ground, and the interspaces filled up with lath and plaster. The wood- 
work was painted brown, the stucco whitewashed, which gave it a look 
of cleanliness and order, while the thickly-thatched covering and the 
small latticed windows imparted an air of humble and homely comfort. 
Situated in a solitary but romantic position, several miles apart from the 
towns, between which it stood midway, it had gladdened the heart of 
many a wayfarer who had in summer’s heat been refreshed be- 
nouth ite coda shades ; in winter’s storm been cheered by its blazing 
hearth. The landlord, in his younger days, had been butler, and his 
wife a maid-servant, at Wood during the life of the present God- 
frey’s father. When the former had on occasions quaffed a cup of his 
own-brewed October, he loved to become loquacious, and give histories— 
long, tedious histories—relative to the elder Godfrey : how that revered 
personage could, if required, take three bottles of port unaffected, which 
in those times was a most gentlemanly accomplishment ; how he could 
sit the night through with a chosen few, and look fresh as a daisy on the 
following morning; and that it was his punctual habit to drmk a goblet 
of rum-punch before breakfast. The host would then descant on other 
ilities of the old squire; how many head of game he had once 
on the Ist of September; what fearful leaps he had taken on his 
favourite Whitefoot ; then he would go on about the former hospitalities 
of the hall; tell to wondering ears of having himself actually waited on 
lords and peers. His wife would then chime in with many anecdotes 
touching the family, and, if patiently listened to, would become as prosy 
as her husband on a topic of which many had become tired of ing. 
Whatever was strange, its analogue was or had been at Woodthorpe; 
whatever was of human greatness recorded, some one of the d 
Spensers had formed a counterpart. All this, however, showed in simple 
minds the proofs of attachment and respect which reflected credit on those 
by whom such feelings were elicited. They have not been bad masters 
and mistresses whom domestics love to praise when adulation can be of 


no advantage. 


The Tally-ho! coach changed horses at the Spenser Arms, by which 














72 Wowdthon pe. : 
and where Master Alfrediwas,. peerinns apsinieneati meet their own 
conveyance,,,; Simon and the -Corporal had) set. off..rathen, too early, for 
fear of not being m,time to,receive their charge;(they were half an) hour 
too soon,/,.. The; Corporal stood very, quietly on, the gredn,, but not so 
Simon, who saun about, cracked his rar various 
topics. of; conversation. with ‘the landlord. | .The. faithful, domestic, had 
walked just as far as the turn where, he. could have, a.view of ;a,long and 
straight piece, in. the; road,, returned, went., back, and returned, the third 
time. “ Drat;the stage, 'tis a long time,| this, morning,” addressing him- 
self to the fat, red-faced, jolly; man, who, as he. loitered,,about, with 
a leisurely and complacent air,, felt fully conscious that he, was really-thé 
sole and indisputable occupant and master of that renowned houserof- 
eall, and the fifty broad acres that lay at its.back-door 5.0), @:\) +/ 

“Tis not quite the half-hour yet, Simon—it,wants/eight minutes of 
her time,” replied the rubicund son of Bacchus,,.as, with! something. of 
importance he laid hold of the lange, gold;seal,and ee steel. chain. that 
dangled from the zone of ‘his tight. drab smalls, and drew from, his fob 
huge silver watch. ‘“ She'll not be long, though,” continued he, lowering 
the said watch into its quarters, and giving a tug or twoat the chain, as 
if to assure himself it had made the right descent. dt werittieds bants 

Simon again’ cracked, his, whip, then. with great, precision. hit divers 
times a tuftof grass with the extreme end; of the thong, thrust, the, other 
hand into his pocket, and accosting the Corporal, made, some,<slight 
observation, at which. his: quadrupal companion gave a; toss,of, the head, 
which Simon always considered .as the tacit acknowledgment of the Cor- 
poral’s comprehension, . I have said he, went, three, times. to the. turnin 
the road. ;He went once more, and at, that-instant his gladdened ears 
heard the clanging sound of the winding horn—then: heard the wheels 
then saw the Tally-ho! ‘‘They’re a-comin’ at, last, old fellow,” said,he 
to the Corporal. .The Corporal again, with wonderful. intelligence, tossed 
his head-——moved a pace or two on—stopped. again, when the. old groom 
just hinted if he would stand still, they would,soon be offhome..;., . 

The vehicle in a few minutes approximated the old-fashioned portico 
of the wayside inn; but before the wheels had ceased to revolve, Simon, 
with glistening eye and happy countenance, said in, tone audible, to all 
present, “Oh, Master Alfred; "you're there, I see. Ben, awaitin’on, ye 
along time this mornin’—thought the old stager ‘would never come,’’ 
After this public announcement that Master Alfred. had) really, arrived, 
one gentleman, as if suddenly awoke from a comfortable; doze; protraded 
his travelling-cap and a pair of huge grey whiskers, with red face and 
flat nose to correspond, said to himself or| companions within, when, he 
observed the fresh horses, ‘Change here, I suppose!” then calling out 
for a glass of mild ale, backed himself into the warm corner which,com- 
fortably contrasted with the fresh air of the morning. ! 

“‘ How are you, old fellow?” said young Spenser, ag he, like a roebuek, 
jumped at one leap from the box-seat, and cordially seized the hard hand 
of Simon, who was childishly delighted at his young master’s retarn, 

“TI hope you are well, Mr, Alfred ?” respectfully said the landlord, and 
touching his hat to the young squire, | ae 

“Very glad to see you coming home again,, Mister Alfred,”.simul- 
taneously said the hostess, as she was about to, pass with the glass of mild 
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ale fortlie trav ellinig-ed is whales be bate he te i down 
the «dach window, and found! hid tongiie ds y sa tinderbox? (9/109 
Stl Lor blebs the, how he has'rowth) T’seareeby keiew hint and he ig 8d 
talk? obsetved Simoni) who was now fossipirig with! the latidlady/°" °° 
eutiNow}*nb'am, that ‘ale, (if you! * shouted the thirst en oe 
bad of! the edach 'witidow, and who! feared ‘thé horses would’ harnessed 
and off before he'seeuréd his torning draught! 9!) 8 16) ten, bolow 
inffhe landlady then ew Breese tan was the bearer of some of thé 
best! home-biewed, and! wher! she had-extended the arklitig uor; ‘she 
was’ about td enter into sont! exerise for ‘her’ absence! by stiting” 

— miser; ‘Sf Woodthorpe; was returnitig home, atid she’ was wishing 

1m: DOMWONST TONY TO W9deb DIB TBO HO9O Slo RINGaIDMN _ 

At this moment’ the grey-whiskered’ traveller abruptly’ said'!’ “ That'll 
do-—-there’s the 'zlasshere’s twopence—shut the door.” At which the 
hostess ‘was ‘a little damped in ‘her ardour abiout'the young squire; for she 
thought: ‘that ‘every ‘one ‘had’ known the ‘Spenser,’ of ‘Spenser’ House, 
Woodthorpe, and was amazed'at this’ rade indifference on the' part of the 
traveller, 0 | TEeee APQuOUT QutOl A | 
ck Here, my man, seize’ hold of this trunk ‘und pottmanteau, and ‘don't 
stand chatting there,” said the guard 'to Simon,’ “ or,” continued he—“ or 
you will perhaps have ‘to’ fetch ‘them from the next town.” |’ | 
‘The luggage was lowered, the coachman flourished his ‘whip, a shrill 
blast was blown’ from'the horn, the horses bounded over the ground, and 
in'w few minutes the Tally-ho ! was lost in the distance. 

‘Alfred desired Simon to follow’ him into the inn, and’try his hand’ at 
a glass of ‘hot! ram-and-water, just by way of keeping out the Christmas. 
cold. » The interior of the Spenser Arms was in keeping with the exterior. 
Ad} was’ clean,’ reat, ‘and comfortable. The chief apartment was the 
house; which ‘was immediately entered’ from the front door. Not 
boasting of -fine farmiture and carpet-floor, it imote partook’ of a kitchen 
of the better order.’ It’s- ample Heep, and the cosy, dark-leathered 
seat which was placed on one!'side, formed a snug berth in cold December 
days';++ the’ bright range, with its well scoured bars—the highly-polished 
fender; made silver-like by many a protracted rubbing—the white hearth- 
stone and “‘ nicely-sanded floor”—the interesting pictures of John Gilpin’s 
journey, and’the' death of Turpin’s dying Bess !—the little bar, with its 
glass’ windows, fenced off in one corner, where stood the spirit kegs, and 
were ‘hung and arranged lots of bright pewter pots, and rows of glasses, 
all ‘clean-beautifully clean, and where the matron of the cross-roads inn 
was' wont to'préside as the deity of that little sanctum !—I repeat, Aa 
thing conferred an air) of English way-side comfort that was truly 
Pnglish, and‘ nowhere to be found but in England. There, too, were a 
neat little parlour ‘and ‘equally neat little bedroom all on the same floor, 
both promising the same description of characteristics. 

Simon followed his young master in, laid hold of the goblet, and, 
doffing his hat from his sunburnt brow, wished the young squire’s health 
in superlatives, and declared he was quite and altosedier like the old breed, 
with other encomiums ; then gave a hearty pull at the hot contents of 
the goblet, which were so strong—the landlady had put in an extra quan- 
tity; partly’ in her zeal for the family, partly because she did ‘so in 
compliment to the young squire, and partly because Simon was a fellow- 
Oct.— VOL. XCVI. NO. CCCLXXXII. N 
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servant when she lived atthe hall—which were so strong, I repeat, that 
Simon actually could not speak for several moments; but this Simon 
attributed to the water being, as he said, “biling hot.” _ 

The landlady, in her wanton good humour, would ask a question of her 
former fellow-servant just at the moment he could not speak, and she 
was evidently satisfied at this additional proof of the poignancy of the 
bacchanalian liquids which she had the honour of pouring out at the 
cross-roads inn. awe ilo 

Simon ‘then handed the rum-and-water to the landlord, who also 
extolled Mr. Alfred’s virtues, and gave a declaration that he grew more 
and more like the old squire every time he saw him! 

The newly-emancipated schoolboy refreshed himself with a glass of 
negus m a biscuit, lit a cigar, and impatiently asked the domestic 
if he were ready. Simon gave another pull, and with added gusto, to 
the mixture, and moved off to the carriage, where Alfred was patting the 
head of the Corporal, a personage which he recollected ever since he 
could discriminate between a horse and a cow. In a brief space of time 
they were happily on their way to Woodthorpe, 

“Well, how are they all at home?” inquired the youth, when he was 
more at leisure to enter into minute inquiries, and after which interro- 
gative he emitted from his mouth an enormous volume of smoke, which 
was done with an air of manliness, showing him to be no novice at 
burning the noxious weed. | 

“ hearty and well, Master Alfred—all hearty and well,” re- 
iterated he. 

“ And how is Jumper?” 

‘“‘ Fresh as a racer,” said Simon. 

“ That’s right; I'll give him a breathing to-morrow. They meet at 
the Box-tree Hill, do they not ?” 

“ Yes, at ten o'clock, and he'll carry you in fine style, that he will.” 

“What kind of a stock of dogs have you now, Simon? The young 
apringers, Sem were mere puppies when [I left, are fit for work, I sup- 
Pr Master ordered me to hang Juno, and Flash, and Timon, but there 
are plenty of that kind of animals in the kennel yet; and for my part, I 
only wish there were another gallows-day, meat is so difficult, you see, to 
come at, and the hungry brutes bolt so much—but the hemp necklace 
must be used again, we’ve so many on ’em, we have.” 

“ Do Sir Harry’s hounds run well this year ?” inquired Alfred. 

“ Splendaciously ! And the whip told me the other day that they had 
already killed ten brace, and that they ran likeypigeons. Last year their 
hounds tailed too much, but they’ve draughted out the old ’uns, and some 
of the young ’uns as hadn’t speed, and got a few fresh ’uns in their places, 
They now, said he, beautifully. But, he said, though they packed 
better, and were swifter, yet the cry was not so good, because some of the 
older dogs had finer wd: deeper sounding tones, and because, Master 
Alfred, the fleeter you breed ‘em the less music you have. When they 
are going like the wind they havn’t time to waste their breath in giving 
voice. I knows sum’at about these ’ere matters, as, many years ago, before 
I.came to Woodthorpe, 1 was second whip to Sir Harry Dashover's pack 
for two seasons, and I well remember how the old huntsman used to talk 
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and tell about hounds. Poor old man, he is living yet. But, you mind, 
he ‘knew hunting and all about it, because it'was his business. He now 
merely rides to the cover to see ‘em throw off. Though so old, he likes 
the crack 0’ the whip still.” 

“ Sir Harry is a bold and good rider I have been told.” 

“* He was, Master Alfred, he was—but 1 s'pose with him, as with all, 
when years come on caution follows.” 

Such was their conversation as the vehicle, rambling, rolled along ; and 
in no great length of time the Corporal was conveying his charge down 
the stately avenue that conducted to the mansion. Scarcely had the 
carriage been drawn up, when Godfrey, with nimble step, des¢ended from 
the main entrance, seized his son’s hand, and cordially welcomed his 
return. During this salutation, the parent’s love glistened in the father’s 
eyes. Before him stood the hope of his declining years, the boy verging 
into mauhood, the only representative of his ancient line. This was the 
last time he would return from school: he had arrived at one of the 
turning-poimts of life. The mother met him in all the impatience of 
affection at the door, and embraced her boy in all the fondness of a 
mother’s love. The girls—the seven sisters—simultaneously clustered 
around their only brother, and severally welcomed him with all that 
warmth and purity of soul which those who have sisters only know. 
Godfrey was in high spirits: it was a happy day, and all hoped for a merry 
Christmas. Simon received orders to have both Jumper and the Corporal 
ready for the morrow’s meet at Box-tree Hill, which was, indeed, a piece 
of strange intelligence to the groom, as his master had not seen the 
hounds for two or three seasons. ‘The captain merely intended to ride 
to the meet in company with his son, to whom he wished to be kind and 
indulgent. On this, the first day of Alfred’s return, he with youthful 
eagerness visited the stable, then the kennel, where he found several old 
faces to which his voice was not forgotten ; he freed them from their con- 
finement, and they whisked round and round in giddy circles, as if they 
had lost every whit of their canine rationality. He strolled through the 
park, traced his long graven name on many a tree, loitered by the fish- 
pond, and sought each familiar spot that recalled some happy association 
of earlier days. 

In the evening, the sky looked clear, the air felt sharp and frosty, 
and the smoke ascended in perpendicular columns. Whilst looking at 
the evening sky, and forming conjectures on the morrow’s weather, a 
flock of wild ducks whizzed over his head, and flew in the direction of the 
brook which ran through the valley of Woodthorpe. He resolved, before 
many nights had pide away, to lessen their numbers, and with a sports- 
man’s eye he noticed the point where they were most likely to alight, 
and where he might on a future occasion gain a shot. That evening was 
indeed a pleasant one with those who formed the glad group round Captain 
Spenser's hearth. ‘The sombre dining-room looked more cheerful than 
it was wont; every face told of gladness; whilst the catch, the jest, the 
laugh, the repartee, added to the social harmony, and, as Dr. Primrose 
observed on one occasion, if there was not more wit than common, there 
was ‘more laughter. The wrinkles on Godfrey’s brow were more oblite- 
rated than usual, and his features relaxed into many an unrestrained smile. 
Yes, that evening, he seemed to forget his cares, drove from his remem- 
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aro importandle duns ‘of oréditors) and sgnguinely hoped, for, better, 
‘Bred! in the ‘codntry, and *brought:up: im therolisetvance, of, the 
econothy, ‘ thisé' baneful influences that! idjuriqnsly. operate in 
trae ‘to th ths bf health iticities; had not eneryated mor rendered 
seen repésuessitig the robust children by whom -he was sur- 
rounded. hey infancy they had wandered free as aiz,over; the, wide 
ddindin,’ atid there’ was nova path in the pakishs afi: W6eadthqrpe: which 
they did not constantly visit. Thus their inheritance,bf fine frames;and 
health: That ehelling: ‘the ‘younger sat wp to supper ; ithe, elder drank 
their brother's: health : ‘in weak négus;' and ‘the jena swerd made, AY 
h hot ‘dlder wittet | bon buin i god'T 
Scarcely had’ ‘the! ‘hall‘clock: om: the: following riomning. struck, otis 
ir Alfred awoke froma ‘tranquil and uninterrupted sleep... “Iam glad 
glad it’is’ not'a’dréam!”-muttered he, as ibe soiled on his side, and 
a ‘lookarourid ‘the ‘roont;! which was obscurely seen in, the breaking 
cs of ‘the ‘morning glad I amy indeed, that: [any not. at. that con, 
tided Fertileham Hall—that school-days ave got over at last--and. eatch 
me cracking niy brain with Homer and Horace, again !"'),. Then, springing 
out of bed, ind’ eping through: the casement to)sed whatikind, of weather 
blew, and if it w ‘hunting morning‘ It will be a.scent-day,5 by, eleveny 
when the sun’s otit; they will run like fury.” Hethea,commenced dressing, 
extracted’ from his wardrobe! a: ‘pair of white dorded,pantalaons, and ere 
long was with hasty step passing through’ the, stableryasa, to..see, how, 
Jumper appeared before the day's campaign. Breakfast. was despatched, 
and the father and son were, in no great — ~~ tien, after, gently 
trotting away towards Box-tree Hill. | 
On.artiving at the meet, many and condiial were <a onan ell 
the Spensers’ and their friends. ; It: would have -been. difficult, to, say 
whether father or son’ were happiest ; the former, in the. reflection that, he 
had such a youth, the latter in the thoughts that he had.done with school; 
and a new lifé was opening’ td ‘his view. Sir Harry, Dashover came; up 
and shook hands with Alfred, and: jested ! him.on, the probabilities of. his 
havin ng a sutimerset. It was, indeed; a pretty sight :., there, was.a, good. 
field,’and the morning: was ‘delightfully fine. ‘The hounds, bounded over 
the hail ground, ‘the searlet coats were séen\to advantage,in the clear 
winter’s' sun, and every steed was impatient of restraint, | The scenery 
around Box-tree Hill was rugged and ipicturesque, and from that eleva; 
tion the ‘surrounding ‘country presented a panorami¢ yiew, on, which the 
eye he es to rest.. The hounds were put into:cover,/and it, was soon 
heard that reynard had been there but: during: the'night,{or;rather early, 
in ‘the morning, and it was to be hoped he had not travelled to) a great 
distance.’ Not finding there, some jfurze was: next, tried, and ina few 
minutes’ “’Pully-ho !" was’ heard;! and the thusic commenced,;, Away they 
went, scatlet coats followed, crash: went theihedges, and every heart beat 
high with ‘excitement, The Corporal pricked his ears, omy actually, felt 
young again, and his soul-stirred rider-once more experienced the alnga 
of old. It’ was, ‘indeed, 'a beautiful: — and had Simon, been, there 
hé Would ‘have termed! it “ splendactous Poanoy et stod VW 
Captain 5 enser and 'two or three: elderly- ee who bad lost, the 
ing and asticity' of younger: years, wisely, resolved ‘to. profit by, the 
enve of many a sporting iday gone. bas and. instead of , following, 
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detérmitied on ‘speculating: om the probabilities... They. accurately noted 
the wind) dtid°then Vore off at & smart (trot to; the next eminence ; each 
reined "his? steed; and if! any ~word:was spoken, it was in whisper., “‘ He 
Will? take ‘w turn’ “and come !up! the valley there; I will venture, my word 
on it,”* observed ‘an elderly gentleman; who said he had, hunted regularly 
coal fants dt,” said another, in subdued tone; “it strikes me they are 
beating déww'td theright. cod) oo" : 

j\x6 Wit ‘awhile, only,” replied-the gentleman of four times ten years’ 

tice ‘ity theofield: :* Hesis trying the sandbank earths, where he will 
balked. Then he will cheek the wind, and I wonder who, will: be 

ri¢ht thew,” ontinued he, with @ significant nod /of the) head, 2 
bay Hoar’ and twenty: minutes /hied: away, and it was only at. intervals 
that arty ofthe hunters could be'séen or heard. Now and then an indistinct 
huraiy ‘voice’ was audible, or-a glance caught of a flitting scarlet passin 

tiickly ovet'some distaht'space. These elderly sportsmen, however, wait 
on} each eye was stendily fixed on the green plain below, to watch reynard 
Gt688 to 'the ‘opposite woods, -wherd some main! earths were also situated, 
‘Daring this “halt the: Corporal was very restless, and dissatisfied, and 
fain’ would he’have joined the hot pursuers... At length the fox was seen 
passing ‘over 'the''very place! where! the! veterans expected him, . Each 
shduted, ‘and then rode off with: vigour and delight. In three minutes 
the'yelping’ paek followed in his wake. 

0 ' He won’t' live-a mile,” said one of the veterans, 

.™ He: is ‘dead beat;” replied another. 

The Corporal caught the frenzy of the! moment, and, would hurry along 
as fast as his'legs-could carry shim.) ‘His rider, however, had no prejudice 
in favour ‘of poing’at any Harebrained pace, consequently he put his feet 
firmly in 'thé’stitrups; and curbed the Corporal’s impetuous desire, God- 
frey‘ very ‘wisely resolved on! gaining another hill-top, where he could see 
without incurring the fatizue“and risk. Having reached the summit of 
another ascent,’ fox, hounds, ‘and horsemen were al) in full view. Scattered 
over two’ or three fields in the rear were jaded steeds and whippi 
riders, whose’ rate of ' progress told 'too truly the sporting fact, that it is 
the! pace that’killy!: Theoleadmg horsemen rode desperately ;,, they 
cleared the ofteri-recwrring fences in gallant style. The captain: raised 
his’ éye-¢lass'arid looked \on’in very admiration : it reminded him of, his 
Owh prowess in’earlier 'times.; “Why, upon my word,” said he to him- 
self} “ there is ‘Alfred first—foolishydaring boy! They have him on the 
other side! éf'thewall!: ‘Surely the! boy won't be so,mad as to charge 
that wall with his’spent horse!’ Mind—hold—hold Alfred,” said Godfrey 
to’ himself;but’in’ an instant Jumper cleared the dreaded barrier, and 
Alfred’ was the first in'at the death. The youth threw himself from his 
horse,’ waded in amongst:the hounds, and in transport of delight held up 
the departed object of the chase. Sir Harry Dashover, followed by the 
hutitsmen, soon made’their appearance, and m no long time those in the 
reat were in the field. Sir Harry took the amputated brush, and looking 
round, said, “ Where is young Spenser?” Master Alfred came more 
prominently into sight, and Sir Harry gave him the trophy, declaring, he 
never beheld a finer and more daring rider. He then addressed himself 
to‘ Godfrey ‘in complimentary strain on his son's equestrian capabilities. 
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Captain Spenser was pleased, as this feat showed the energy and ‘ambition 
of ‘a mind that mi ne excited’to the pursuit of nobler game he recol- 
lected the words of the poet, who calls the chase ‘a “ mimicry of nobler war !” 
ran another to earth; and thus ended an excellent day's sport. 
winter to young Spenser passed very agreeably over. He had 
done with those “confounded books,” as he termed them; his dogs, his 
and Jumper, were the objects of his chief consideration. He shot 
fots of wild ducks, brought home quantities of game, and frem morning 
to night was occupied with one sporting pursuit or another. He wan- 
deved’ about, over hill and over dale, happy as the day was long. The 
stern realities of life he had not entered; he saw the future only through 
dazzling colour, and Hope whispered in his ears her flattering tales. 

About this time Godfrey unobservedly, yet very minutely, studied ‘the 
character and disposition of his son. He watched every turn of his mind, 
noted the most trivial things, from which he sought to form up a correct 
judgment. He saw’in him a spirit wild, daring, and noble—headstrong 
and impetuous, yet generous and kind. If, in the impulse of the moment, 
he said or did things that were wrong, he soon sought for their atonement 
by every means in his power. If one of his sisters in any way thwarted 
him, he would be cross and irascible ; but ere long he would come and 
throw his arms around her neck, and ask to be forgiven. 

Godfrey was at length convinced that Alfred would be an honour to 
the service, and if a field for distinction were given he would be distin- 
guished. He saw, too, the nice management which he required, and 
remembered with an inward acknowledgment the verity of Mrs. Spenser’s 
opinions. Much calm discretion and deliberate judgment. is required in 

e exercise of parental authority, when those who had been long treated 
as children are springing up to maturer years. Extreme severity is sure 
to beget extreme disobedience, whilst over-indulgence is often returned 
by baseness and ingratitude. The happy medium is seldom hit, and too 
frequently examples of worthlessness and trouble are really in no slight 
degree traceable to parents themselves. '''“ It was now,” again thought 
Captain Spenser, “time that Alfred should decide upon a profession, and 
it were better that he should make the selection of the army himself, 
than that any appearance of persuasion should be exerted in order to gain 
that wished-for point.” — 

One day, after dinner, Godfrey took up the paper, and saw that 
the iment was stationed at Canterbury. He then laid it on his 
knee, was for a few moments abstracted, and said to Mrs. Spenser, 
“I think I shall go to Canterbury one of these days, Susan, and perhaps 
take Alfred. He has never seen any soldiers, save the recruiting party 
at the neighbouring fairs. He would be taken with ‘the imposing sight 
of a well-equipped regiment. When he sees the dashing officers in their 
smart uniforms, he will sigh to be one of them—I know he will. He 
will determine then on entering the service without further deliberation. 
The colonel of the regiment now stationed there was one of the friends 
of my youth, and, if forget not, we once made out that some degree 
of relationship existed between us. Yes! I'll go, and Alfred shall 
accompany me.” 

“ I think it proper for you to take him, my dear, as it is desirable that 
young folks should see something of the world.” 
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a Baue,, wife—true,”. returned, he. . 

\ooThat evening, after supper, Godfrey, mentioned the contemplated 

journey... Alfred was ask i, be; wasld fides to go, and it is seareely 
to add the youth at once consented. 

i“ Well, well; then next Wednesday. we will try to get off. I wish to 
be as,indulgent as my narrow means admit.” 

. The young, sportsman was desired by his, father to knock down a 
goodly hamper of game, which they might take with them for the colonel. 
This.,was a pleasing task. Alfred went out two or three consecutive 
days, and the proceeds made up a package well worthy of acceptance. 

The wished-for morning arrived,, At. an early hour Simon was at 
the hall-door with the Corporal and the: phaeton, ia order to convey 
ithe two Spensers to the cross-roads inn, where they would take the 
‘Tally-ho!” After the portmanteaus, the huge hamper of game, coats, 
umbrellas, &e., had been put in and on the vehicle—after the ladies had 
ene and all assembled on the steps, and given kisses and farewells— 
Simon brought. his mouth to a contracted focus, gave an admonito 
chirp, cracked: his whip, the wheels. revolved over the broad gravel ro 
and they, were off ! 

The Spenser Arms was to the Woodthorpians a kind of grand-junction, 
in modern railway phraseology. There letters, parcels, and people, were 
dropped; there not only the stage-coach, but other conveyances of less 
* a transit. were met, and. whenever any of the peaceful dwellers of 

t.retired hamlet did move from home, they generally took the coach 
or stage-waggon there. Two of the farmers’ sons some years before had 
resolved to emigrate: they were set by mothers, fathers, sisters, brothers, 
cousins, and. more distant. grades of consanguinity, as far as the cross- 
roads.. It was there that a recruiting-sergeaut enlisted three Wood- 
thorpian ploughboys, each of whom had stipulated to be captains, which 
was readily aceorded. to by the wily sergeant;—it was there that the 
villagers reached the arterial trunks of road by which they could be 
earried into the heart and centre of the civilised world. In the times of 
which we speak, seldom indeed’ was it that. any inhabitant of Wood- 
thorpe thought of taking a long journey, and if some of the “ rude 
forefathers” could come back, they would indeed wonder at this whiz-gig, 
roving’, unsettled age! Half a century since, a long journey was by a 
rural inhabitant, regarded as a positive piece of adventure and rarity ; it 
conferred,a certain, amount of importance on those who performed it. 
Few. indeed had been in London ;. and if a country person bad by chance 
reached. the metropolis, he. was henceforth deemed an individual who had 
really seen the world; he returned with mighty tales. of sights beheld, 
in. the description of which there was a pleasure to tell to listening ears. 
Now it is otherwise. The iron arms of steam have penetrated remotest 
districts—the kindred spirits of Watt and Stephenson have well-nigh 
annihilated distance. By those mighty creations of mechanic art people 
traverse the earth’s broad surface with lightning swiftness. 


The pale mechanic leaves his labouring loom, 


and in a few brief hours finds himself transported to the romantic borders 
of Windermere, a raptuous gazer on the beauties of nature !—a loiterer 
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by-the shores of the eternal-ocean--or a pilgrim amidst the human wilder: 


ness of the city of the world! yoitesb oiderstigay a6 tue alice 
»As, the. taro, travellers: passed: along; their: journey; many: were’ the 
objects of attraction. to. the..younger. |: Teaesk: his seat. by the! guard) 


and Godfrey, .with: greater reference :to, self-preservation -atid . eomfort, ’ 
occupied the. one vacant | place within » Alfred: -would;::on' no «account, ! 
have been eooped isp thene, and) infinitely preferred » his \ position on’ the; 
roof. ; The eoach, had well-nigh its. complement of passengers, id’ more) 
than, its: ordinary. quantity of luggage. :: From | the ‘offside rail ‘behind: 
dangled a long‘ basket,.in the shape of a) truneated:cone, which' was: em-' 
ployed as the repository of umbrellas, walking~sticks, a surplus: coach: 
whip, and the guard’s brass: horn...\Now,!the guard: had known Alfred: 
from. infancy; -he remembered him! when quite a littlé: boy on his: Shet~; 
land pony accompanying) Simon ¢o! the (dross wonds ‘inn \for the letter-bag: 
Serge 2 : — from, school ;: oe he was the young: 
ine. of Woodt therefore he was-a privi passenger. | He was’ 
oO the} use ‘of that, individual's cock oueliecoas aeiieteated ona! 
shower, :and;the chief attention of the-guard: was: directed: to this! im«: 
portant traveller. nti logd tied? oo aovow ased bad yodt hi es .oldariw 
. As they passed through the smallitowns.\and villages: on’ their -route,| 
Alfred: conferred upon the inhabitants: the discord: of: long-winded: blasts: 
on the brass-horm; which did. not: fail to attract the notice ofi:the \staring’ 
inbabitants as. they rolled along. | A rubicund, apopleetic-looking: gem 
tleman was Alfred's wis-d-ves, who sat with his baek against the piled-up> 
luggage ; to,him the: young: squire’s: performance, on!) the» horn’ was a! 
source of great.irritation. .. Angty words ensued, Alfred laughed, blew 
harder, andthe rubieund gentleman's wrath: subsided into the silence of: 
unutterable icontempt. Alfred plied the guard swith divers! glasses of) 
‘‘eald without,” and was. liberal im his cigars; therefore: he did not wish) 
to deprive the young: gentleman of. his desire. to. practice on: that: instru! 
meatiofimiusiicinsZ of) djiy cdust aol to 2uousosgs olden seods oteq 
Arrived at Canterbury, they took up'theirhabode at) the ehief hotel, and’ 
after, they had ordered dinner and ‘dressed, ithe father proposéd that: they» 
should take\a stroll into the town, and also have: a.peép atithe barracks;- 
in, which he had been, quartered thirty: years. before.  Seareely had they! 
a hundred, yards' down the pavement, when:two- or':three: 
hing: officers, with. their » gold ; lace, dangling swords; and | flowing’ 
sashes, passed by, laughing heartily: as they: went, apparently the’ jolliest,: 
most thoughtless, and happiest: fellows in Christendom, ::;Alfréd fixed! 
his eyes upom thein, in gaze of consternation, and evidently. they: had: 
made a first,and favourable impression-—and ‘first. impressions» are more’ 
than.a:dozen afterwards,,.How oftenare we iattracted: by external’ aps) 
pearances---won, by the glittering | glare! of imposing: show !!): Mankind: 
are! apt: to: sweepingly arrive at; conclusions: from superficial) reasonings, 
and, if blessed: with some fortuitous circumstance, some wished-fot posi 
tion, imagine from. sucha perfectability :of happiness. ; In: youth the!) 
mind is endowed with, ardour iand enthusiasm ;) we: then! |fvom -ttivial eir-- 
cumstances fallacidusly, coneeive opinions, and lovd to adhere to them: 
through right or wrong, disregarding the maturer, judgments- of those ' 
who bave -been) ¢ d inte wisdom ; by’ failure,and)disappointment»: 
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Oftari' at:that period: a: decision. made gives a complexion’ to future life! 


chalks out an unalterable destiny ! i bhiow adt te ytio otlt Yo evan 
o(Fherevare few sights more inposing than‘our military establishmerits. 
The order; the! precision, the everything earried but with ‘suehi scrupulous: 
exactness ;/the methodical arrangements; the discipline, | regularity, and 
mechanical, invaridbleness! with which: every! duty is’ performed: the? 

tilious observance | of every command, ‘from the white-haired colonel! 

n: to: the-raw reeruit, cannot fail to-impress the mind of! the ‘stranger’ 
and: eivilian. » {Alfred had mot |previously seen anything of the kind ; ‘all: 
that met hisidye was scanned with serutinising glance! On approaching» 
thé»main entrance, ‘a soldier-on guard was: pacing ‘toand fro with the 
regularity, of: dn!automaton. » He-walked with measured step to w ¢ertain’ 
point; turned round,' went back as: before, ‘and’ seemed ds if» he would’ 
repedt: the same ad infinitum. -'The' flags: and pavements were/clean to’ 
an extreme ; everything was! in its place, and | nothing out ‘of’ its place.! 
Some half-dozem handsome fellows were leisurely sauntering about, whose 
hereulean stature;' fine: symmetry, and -erect’ bearing, rendered them’ ad 
mirable ispecimens»of the British:soldier.. Their uniforms fit without # 
wrinkle, as if they had been woven on their backs; the shining’ rows of 
buttons well contrasted with the dazzling scarlet; and each -had given a 
graceful curve -to the!luxurious moustache that conferred a look of flerceé 
ness:and courage to the warrior countenance. » The half-dress cap’ sat on 
the head jauntily~they carried themselves majestically —mioved like lords: 
of creation hind (were they? ‘The vank and file ‘of England’s’ 
legions ! 1: Were : the: praetorian: guards ‘nobler: foemen or: more brave? 
Weie they whio! tore’ Caractacus! from /his' humble ‘cottage, and’ carried: 
their arms victorious from: the )sumyy south ‘to: the mist-covered ‘wilds of 
Ultimum ‘Thule, ‘more warlike: or ‘more! disciplined? No! In‘her mili- 
tdry arrangements, ‘England, as: im! everything else, demonstrates’ her 
boundless wealth, her mighty power, her energy, and. enterprise)’ Com~- 
pare those noble specimens of her ranks with the National Guard, the 
Spanish sdldado, or the semiadiseiplined Russian boors, and how great the 
contrast !!' [A-commissioned officer walked past where the Spensers were 
standing; edelr: soldier: asvhé went» by gracefully raised his hand to his 
brow; ‘théir superior courteously acknowledged them, humming’ as ‘he 
went along a favourite ‘air, and/seemed as happy as mortal ‘could wish 
to bes! Here and therewere ' piled pyramidal heaps of cannon-shot, and 
was) so) dependent upon one another, that hada single one been with- 
drawn the’ ‘entirety ofthe ‘mimic fabrie must) have’ been sacrificed. A 
row lof; mounted ‘eanmnon were placed: ina convenient recess in the court~' 
yard, and: apparently ready for action in a, moment's warning. Imme- 
diately: im ‘front! of: the: officers’: barracks a lieutenant ‘was walking to’ 
abdifro;|with a similar degree’ of clockworkism as that mentioned wher 
speaking of the soldier on guard. : | His) tall and commanding figure his 
splendid equipment, the high-bred dignity of his carriagey made him, i- 
deed, ‘the man to win) woman’s' heart: At this moment a: trumpeter: 
staod |in/the middle of! the court~yard, raised the'trumpet to his lips; blew" 
a few shrill notes, and»ia' a few moments from every doorway issued the 
tall hussars, and, like pieces‘of machinery, formed themselves in. line. A 
sergeant: advanced ;! with | w' lyax-eyed “scratiny examined’ each as ‘he 
passed along the ranks; then, standing apart, in stentorian voice ordered 
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382 | 
several. evolutions, which were performed with a, simultaneous, rapidity ; 
they then, retired, and Alfred wondered still more!). 4... bo 6 ioe 

Tlonheaiee: omumteddimageran. a0d seen a few of the main streets, 
the father and son, returned to, the hotel, to discuss the merits. of a. eom- 
fortable dinner. A. bright fire blazed cheerfully in, the, little sitting-room ; 
the table was.set out with more than. common neatness; the obsequious 
waiter was expeditious in his movements, and, in afew minutes. the. smok- 
ing edibles were before the travellers, who. were both, in a. condition to 
do. good, service to a.good dinner. Godfrey was no great.reader, but he 

. the saying of the renowned lexicographer, Dr. Johnson, who 
deemed, a tavem, chair the throne of human felicity ;, and. he might have 
cited. Shenstone’s opinion, that a man nowhere meets with, such a hearty 
welcome as beneath the roof of an.inn. The dinner hour being late, they 
dined with candles. Godfrey had no wish to, stir, out any, more, that 
night, and therefore resolved that. he and Alfred would, over a. bottle of 
crusted port, endeavour to make the evening pass as pleasantly as laid in 
their power., The captain, amid all his, follies (and they,.were many), 
had never been addicted to drinking ;, and though he would on special 
occasions take bis pint.of wine, yet he, was,a temperate man, Drunken- 
ness he detested; and.if there, was a. vice he disliked above all) others, it 
was that bestial, propensity.. They managed to finish the bottle, and the 
elder was. of opinion that Canterbury could produce a prime glass of port 
—such a glass as even a well-beneficed parson would commend. , 

** By the way, Alfred, ring the bell, aud inquire if the hamper has safely 
reached its destination ?” 

An answer in the affirmative settled uneasy doubts. Coffee and slippers 
were ordered, and in no long time each repaired to. his, dormitory. 

The morning came as all mornings will come.. The captain had slept 
but moderately. What with cogitating on his projects-—what with the 
tiresome jolting of the stage-coach—the unusual circumstance of sleep- 
ing in a strange bed, he declared on rising that, he had counted every 
clock. Not so with regard to Alfred. He slept soundly ; he was fatigued, 
and could have “snored on a flint.’ His brain was. busied with no 
schemes to give rise to night-watching. He slept. uniaterruptedly, and 
dreamt of gold lace, flowing sashes, and dangling swords; nay, more, 
the airy visions had carried him at one bound over along lapse of time. 
The few hours had to him been years—long, eventful years; he had 
braved danger; passed unscathed through fiery showers of death’s red 
bolts ; had been amid scenes of carnage dread and gory ; had climbed 
his way to fame over many a lifeless corpse; had been a soldier and a 
hero! Honours had fallen on him “ thick as.leaves.in Vallombrosa;” and 
a life full of events, of dangers, and of wonders, had been curdled into 
those few short hours! He awoke. The martial plume, the hosts of 
foemen, and all the pomp and pageantry of war had melted into thin 
air, and it was time to rise! 

Having descended into that little sitting-room to which they had been 
allocated, the breakfast was found ready. The, meal being despatched, 
they then proceeded to. make an early call. on Colonel Sommerton. 

Reaching the garrison, the guards were, as on the. previous evening, 
marching like perpetual motions ; similar handsome fellows were strolling 
about the court-yard. The cannon, the heaps of piled shot, everything 
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and everybody were: wonderfully the same. A servant’ presented the 
captain’s card, and they were speedily ushered into the colonel's private 
room. ~ | 
There is a feeling of inexplicable’ pleasure when two friends once dear 
to each other—once bound by the ties of friendship and esteem—are, 
after years of absence, and an infinitude of changes, by some lucky and 
unexpected chanee thrown once more together. The recollections of 
past pleasures ; the re-assemblage of vanished scenes ; the tender asso- 
ciations awakened after a long period of forgetfulness ; the resuscitations 
of a host of feelings mingled with pleasure, tenderness, and 
give rise to a crowd of emotions that completely fill the heart, and which 
It were vain here to attempt to describe. Colonel Sommerton had known 
tain p aoeee during the’ sunniest days of his existence, ere those 
darkling clouds had gathered which had now shed over his soul a 
changeless gloom; he had known him when they were both merry and 
light-hearted, whilst their onward path was cheering and full of promise, 
before the canker-worm of care had gnawed the heart, aud before mis- 
fortunes and sorrows had dashed wormwood in hiscup. Sommerton was 
now descending the are of life, yet in all human probability he had many 
years to live. Mentally and physically he was admirably fitted for the harass 
and hardihood of his profession. Of cool and collected understanding, 
he never, even in the moments of danger and emergency, lost self-pos- 
session ; and in that lion heart craven fear could find no place. In person 
he was slightly above the middle height, with broad chest, compact and 
muscular limbs, with step of firmness and decision, having open and 
frank features, in which ingenuousness and good sense were not to be mis- 
taken ; the intelligent and quick eye, rapid as an eagle’s in its glance, 
yet thoughtful and placid in composure ; the expanded .and lofty brow, 
partially hid by the luxuriant clusters of hair which Time had not 
thinned but rendered of snowy whiteness, were the predominating out- 
lines of no common personage, and he seemed like one of those who 
have been called nuture’s-everlastings. 

The moment Captain Spenser entered the room the colonel hurried 
towards him, and grasped his hand in all the heartiness of unforgotten 
friendship. 

‘« Spenser,” said he, in energy of tone, “ I am indeed delighted to see 
you! How many tedious years is it since we parted? I have often 
thought of you, and I trust, though the business and circumstances of the 
world, so obliterating as they generally are to friendships, have not wholly 
erased those feelings of intimacy that once existed between us. And 
pray, who is the young gentleman whom I have the honour of also being 
my visitor. It must be a Spenser face, eb ?” exclaimed the colonel, stead- 
fastly gazing on Alfred, and then for a moment remaining’ silent. 

“ This is my son, Sommerton,” returned Godfrey, with am evident air 
of paternal pride. 

The soldier grasped cordially the youth’s hand, expressed his pleasure 
at their acquaintance, then gazed once more on that young and glowing 
countenance, was for a moment abstracted, his voice altered, and that 
broad and ample bosom heaved quicker than its wont. 


“Spenser,” said he, after a brief pause, “ be seated, and forgive the 
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confusion of iny rhatiwer. © You°ate'd’ Happy ttiati.’ T'ondé had 
-oHe«preeipitately ‘gave’ turn''to the'discourse, and’ seetned, with an 
effort to banish whi unwelébme remembrance.) 2 | eos 
For some tiniethe ¢onversation ‘in interrogative ‘and’ answer flowed 
muehto be ‘asked! ‘The° dolloquy' would’ have ‘still continued, ‘had hota 
subaltern'come! with a méséage. The colonel put on'‘his' cap, linked his 
arrh in Godftey's, and passed along the ‘corridor towards the cotirt-yard, 
where the soldiers were drawn up on'parade. ||) 9) (rte ee 
»# Our’ hour ‘of | mess is ‘precisely’ at six, mind—and, ‘Alfred, no excuse, 
now, with regard to Be? brivis vy! il! SU) SI eRERaGe ® INQUOR 
e’ assured Him they ‘would have infinite pleasure in joining’ thent 
thatevenmg,( 5 er i , 44 ee 
“ By~the-way, captain, ‘before I forget, we have been so ‘busy talking, 
I:should not’omit now,'as' well as' by letter, to ‘thank-you for your well- 
filled hamper of ——shire game.” daiperthe oe neg 
)44¥ou are indebted to Mri Alfred's’ correct aim,” replied Godfrey, 
“rather than 'to me.” ' mid © OR aabies M wr 
» Then I beg to repeat’ my acknowledgments to Mr. Alfred, and let ‘me 
tell: you such never can come untimely to the larder of a'garrison. ‘I only 
wish Woodthorpe were'a little nearer Canterbury, and I should often en¢cou- 
rage you to carry on a brisk eannonade against the hares and pheasants.” \ 
dn the court-yard a squadron was drawn up, and each man and ‘horse 
seemed 'so'part' and ‘piece of one another that they might have’ been 
likened unto'contaurs,'so firm were the riders seated, and every movemetit’ 
performed with such; disciplined unison of action.” The colonel inspected 
the troops with criticising glances, and evidently gave proofs of inward’ 
delight in" having the conimand of ‘a regiment of ‘stich fine and warlike 
fellows, whose boast was no enemy’ had ever seen theit backs. ° 
Whatevermay be’ said of Captain Spenser's failings and oddities, of 
his present circumstances, and the straits We h#d in latter years been put 
to,:he was'in’ all his actions and deportment'a gentleman. Throughout 
life’ he had: associated ‘with ‘good. society, and the ‘impress of ‘refinement 
and better breeding was‘at once obvious: “ At’ Woodthorpe, ‘where norie’ 
save’ his own family assembled at’ his' table, he never omitted dressing for 
dimner, and was ‘as scrupulous with respect’ to’ the ladies as if they had” 
every day to sit down with guests of distinction.’ He! never forgot that” 
gentle ‘manners, easy’ politeness, and ‘propriety’ of behaviour, were ‘the 
inseparable characteristics of gentility—in fite, that he was'a Spenser. 
Pecuniary difficulties had’ precluded the possibility of fully carrying out 
his aristocratic ideas, but no reverses could eradicate genteel observances, 
which were» bound up in his very nature, ‘and might indeed,’ perhaps, 
incur ‘the ridicule of pride in ‘poverty, or be deemed the ‘traits of 4 
weak and unbending mind. There is an indefinable something about 
a \well-bred gentieman who’ has had, in early life, the advantages 
of education ‘and ‘intercourse with the world, which may be assumed, 
but mever ean’ be ‘natural, sin’ upstart ‘vulgarity. No sudden ‘pdsses- 
sion of ‘riches ; no powet, however influential ;\ no position, however” 
elevated, can convert at once the plebeian' into the patrician. Graceful 
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depertment, the. nice sensibilities, of a trained and instructed: understand~ 
ing, the elegance and ease of address and demeanour, canriot:hastilyche 
acquired Sy tte ests however|acute, under circumstances) however pto- 
pitious. — fore joining the officers’ table, Godfrey paid. particular, atte 
tion, te his toilette, nor, was he less scrupulous, with regard to the appedr- 

ance of his soy, ,).“,Alfred,” said.he, ,t* your boots, are not swell polished ;! 
ring, the. bell, and ,give, them, ta the, servant. || Remember,..you this/evens: 
ing meet'men,.of yank and title ;,L.would.not-have you, look negligent 
an alovgnly... Ft press are most,indelible, , Lt would be unseemly, 

indeetl, for a Spenser to appear clownish!” 9 y64)) sjy etaibioe wl) grows 

.. Whilst the, father was thus seriously delivering himself jon, what) Alfred 

thought a contemptuous trifle, he wisely and ‘gaod-maturedly. gaye back his 

hots, for, the purpose, of receiving aa extra, Justre: He knew his father's | 
whims, and to oppose them only led to altercation. The sow hadya 

ugh hatred.of what. he considered effeminacies; ;his masculine mind 

and, strong intellect could not.subsoribe, to, the, follies of, etiquettes or! 
when he did so, it was with an effort, and merely from_a wish, to. conform 

to, the customs, of those amongst, whom; he was cast... The father deemed 

his own judgmént always correct. Like many advanced. in life, he clung 

with,a pertinacity to/prejudices. that, only, gained, foree by time,: | He 

conld scarcely, conceive, himself|to. be wrong. He had a, horror of. being 
dictated to;and, cajoled, out of propriety by young persons--—by. those who 

had not. seen one-third of his own, experience, as he would argue. .. After 

he. had in, repetition .reyiewed, his, upper man at the mirror—after he had 

become. satistied his, hair, had been, properly powdered-—in, fine, that he 
had made himself sprightly as possible, and. also \looked to, Alfred’s boots, 

they then, atmjin arm, set, off to partake of, the hospitality and joi in 

she hilarity of the soldiers’, table. ) 

$1 was about, to. think long. of you,” said, Colonel Sommerton, who 

was walking backwards and forwards in the spacious. entrance-hall of the 

barracks, and, then cordially.greeting his. visitors.. “I hope you shave 

enjoyed yourself to-day, Mrs Alfred ?’’ addressing. himself complacently 

to the junior. ‘Allow, me to,introduce you, to one of my frends,” con- 
tinued he, and at, the same time stopping a handsome young officer who 

was passing along the lobby, towards the mess-room. . The ensign) cour- 

teoysly acknowledged the introduction, and expressed his pleasure of the 

acquaintance... The ensign had, not long. been in the service, nor did he 

seem much older. than young Spenser, ; but some of that bashfulness of 
youth had worn, off, and his greater intercourse with the world had con- 
firmed an ease and dignity which Alfred did not. yet, possess, as he was 
at first somewhat, shy, and reserved; but) .it must be remembered he. had 
not long Jeft school,. and the little society which, the ‘cireumstances of | his 
father po fabled to. keep. had. been disadvantageous, to, (his 
family. . They had not, possessed those opportunities which people of their 
standing had a right to, expect. ,.It is true the young ‘ladies were accom- 
plished, and had, under an, intelligent governess, acquired, much) useful 
knowledge ;, but, the, education, resulting: from.a, communion, with. society 
they lacked. ; At school, Alfred had been, taught that.a dumb, and, stupid 
silence was strictly, to, be observed as the. most. proper deportment, for 
persons. of his age, ,and that to join in rational conversation, especially, at 
table, was not proper for young folks; egregious mistake on the part of 
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his pedagogues, and one too-eommon. | It is an error that very generally 
obtains a -ouvvechlegthit eniablidbenenb and when 'the weichap at the 
schoolmaster is considered, a not improbable one. ‘They are, for the most 
part, individuals whose lives have been spent in learning words rather than 
the ways of men and a knowledge of things—who have been closeted up 
vear year} ‘and »whose acquirements are rather of what was writ 
by Greeian and Roman ‘sages—to speak of Sparta and Athenian wit— 
how Tully ‘spoke—where Ceasar fell. It is’ the -doctrine of modern 
teachers that the great duty of their instruction’ consists‘in storing the 
young minds with the prolix rules of Greek and Latin, and'with such their 
duties end ; whilst the befitting them for the world and their: communion 

with mankind are disregarded or forgotten. vie 
I have said the young gentleman was introduced ; ere long the conver- 
sation flowed freely between them. The ensign paid attention, as his 
new acquaintance was the friend of the colonel; and Alfred felt pleased he 
had found so agreeable a companion. On entering ‘the diming-hall, God- 
frey sat at the colonel’s right hand, and Alfred by the side of the ensign. 
n some of the crack regiments of the line the mode of life and style 


_ of living of the officers is almost sewer and at mess to see a ‘set of fine 
t 


men in their handsome uniforms is a sight imposing. The table crowded 
with all the luxuries that gastronomical ability can ‘supply to gratify 
fastidious palates; the costliness, the elegance, the high-bred manners, 
the valuable plate, the rare delicacies, the recherché wimes, possess im- 

ing features in the mess-room of an English garrison not to be met 
with, on the sdme scale of extravagance and display, in any other country 
in Christendom. Those who enter our army are, ‘with rare exceptions, 
of high connexions or in affluent circumstances. Humble appearance 
and thrifty economy cannot be practised, whilst fashion and gaiety, ex- 

sive amusements, and diversions that the wealthy alone can pursue, 
are zealously followed. Amongst the officers of the regiment now spoken 
of, those sports and pastimes which only the rich can indulge in were 
constantly sought after to relieve the tedium‘of military life. It is true, 
much depended on personal inclination, and certain extravagancies and 
expensive follies could be avoided without the sacrifice of station ; yet it 
too often happened that those on entering, who then had little or no in- 
clination to join in such, were, m the process of ‘time, won over by their 
associates, and at length were as partial to the acquired vices as those 
who had seduced them to be entangled in the meshes of ruinous practices. 
The bottle-and the gaming-table became alluring, and ere long held their 
victims by breakless chains. Strange it is, but habit can change our 
moral as our physical natures, and thus it is that we meet amongst man- 
kind with examples where the original being has become so mutated as 
to render identity difficult and doubtful. 

I have said the mess-table is a taking scene. That mdeed was over 
which Colonel Sommerton presided. On the evening of the Spensers’ 
visit, the gentlemen who sat around were a fine sample of warlike fellows! 
Some there were in the opening bloom of youth, whose smooth cheeks, 
calm brows, and merry eyes, told but of hopes that were cheering, of 
happiness sanguinely anticipated. They were joyous in the glowing 
expectations of future honours, and panted for opportunities to climb the 
rugged mount of fame. They had not seen service, in the real accepta- 
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tion of the term; had: not suffered from ‘the rigorous cold of northern 
regions, nor wasted under the sickly and enervating influence of a torrid 
zone, Their young minds might exult in the bauble trappings of pro- 
fessional livery, and with new seenes and new life awhile be fascinated. 
They might dream of patriotism, of prowess, of crimson fields and dread 
encounters, but such with them were yet to come, and well, indeed, 
would it be if the career on which they were now entering proved feli- 
citous as-the pictures they had portrayed—well verily would it be if 
the looked-for sunshine was not obscured by darkling shadows. Others 
were there exulting in the strength and pride of manhood's matured 
perfection, some of whom, from their bronze-hued features, had evidently 
been the long dwellers in foreign lands—perehance where Eastern suns 
scorch the arid Indian plain, or in the tropic climes of the Western 
World. Yes; these dark complexions had been tinged by years of absence 
far—far from the shores of their native soil, in countries distant and remote, 
whither the high spirit of daring enterprise and the iron will of British 
bravery had -carried the British soldier and asserted the supremacy of 
British arms! There, too, sat some veteran heroes—heroes in the fullest 
signification of the word. ‘Time had silvered their locks, which once, 
like those of the younkers by their side, bore no traces of its blight. 
Colonel Sommerton was of the latter class, but, as previously stated, 
his. frame so compactly knit together, and with such energy and 
activity conjoined, he looked an individual on whom years would long 
fall powerless. Seated at the end of the board, he was the beau- 
ideal of the fine, jovial, good-tempered chairman, with face beaming 
with benignity, and which, after lighted up with the crimson draught, 
when it shook off the tinges of its sombre shades, indicated a generous 
and free-born soul, and he would then seem as light-hearted as many of 
those by whom he was surrounded. Some who had mistaken his occa- 
sional fits of melancholy had deemed his taciturnity mtermitting periods 
‘ of pride. Those who knew him best were aware that Sommerton’s soul 
was too expanded to give place to those empty and foolish notions which 
the world calls pride. He had at all times a proper self-respect ; knew 
precisely the bounds between friendly freedom and rude familiarity; and 
never forgot that he was a'gentleman. He could not avoid those occa- 
sional attacks of despondency, and this his compeers well knew. They 
regarded the peculiarity as a bodily infirmity, and often, very good- 
naturedly, sought some diversion, some stimulating change, to relieve the 
ennui under which he suffered ; or they sent round the bottle with forced 
march; and often had he thus been persuaded to drink deep of the 
Lethean draught, and “lave all remembrance away.” 

The table boasted a splendid display of plate ; substantial meats were 
flanked by the most delicate French dishes; rarities of — kind were 
there that could add to the choice repast; whilst the finely mellowed 
tones of the regimental band placed before the window conferred an air 
of regality, and contributed to the liveliness and enjoyment within. 
When the cloth was drawn, wines of celebrated vintages came on: de- 
licious Sauturne, sparkling Moselle, Chiteau-Margot, old Madeira, crusted 
port, cooling ices, foreign fruits, and all the et ceteras, succeeded a meal 
which would have well entertained a crowned head. Sommerton gene- 
rally took a pretty liberal quantity of a remote vintage, but at the public 
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table his conduct was ever decorous and guarded. He was. more than 
commonly impressed with the responsibility of his position, and would on 
no account ve an ill example before the eyes of his young officers. 
Captain Spenser, in accordance with his moderate habits, drank little, 
In other parts of the table glasses were drained and replenished with 
celerity, and in no great length of time they became noisy and loqua- 
cious. The worthy chaplain considered it one of his orthodox,customs to 
daily engulf the major part of a bottle of port, but whether he did it for 
his infirmities’ sake, it is not meet to say, yet one thing may safely be 
averred, he drank the generous juice with seeming gusto. It was unani- 
mously conceded, without the sign or semblance fo apr that the 
parson’s judgment on wines was unequalled, and report whispered his 
Opinions were equally to be trusted in deciding on the virtues of the 
strong waters that made their appearance at a more advanced hour in the 
evening. He had not been the spiritual helper so many years of the 
regiment as to be unable to know something about the vartous qualities 
of those liquids which he had seen so freely poured as oblations to the 
tippling god. Twenty vintages he could rattle over, and give the parti- 
culars of each-—could talk ore rotundo about full-bodied, fruity-in-wood, 
out of wood, thick and thin, with other adjectives fraught with explanation 
end meaning. In all vinous disputes the chaplain was umpire, his dictum 
was final. There, too, was another gentleman who had cures to effect, 
but these were of the body. . This was Surgeon M‘Leech, and, like him 
who had the cure of souls, he never wished to think of his profession after 
he had once drawn his chair to the dinner-table. Not by any means that 
he was a man devoid of good feeling—far from it, as perhaps few had a 
kinder heart and possessed of more sterling worth; but this was one of 
his peculiarities, and who has not his peculiarities ? It was, indeed, a 
thing that ran counter with his feelings to be drawn forth by any case, 
however urgent, after he had once sat down to dinner. M‘Leech, at the 
time now spoken of, was on the shady side of forty. Though presenting 
some inclination to corpulency, there was a nimble sprightliness in his step, 
and a high flow of spirits, which made him forget he had turned the 
zenith. His sandy-coloured hair had become thinned by years, but those 
merry twinkling orbs, so full of fun and raillery, made one almost say, 
in the words of the poet, that 


There was a laughing devil in his eye! 





whilst the plump and rubicund features, the slightly up-turned angles of 
the mouth, the dimpled chin, bespoke a soul full of sunshine and summer! 
In one way or another he had mingled much with life, and was, in the 
conventional expression, a man of the world. Bred and brought up in 
Auld Reekie, a Scotchman in every sense of the word, full of prejudices 
and patriotism, it was his delight to chant the praises of his country. 
Being an elder son, and reared with the expectation of having a com- 
pam) he was at nineteen a gentleman on town, and familiar with 
ualf the fashionables who paraded Princes-street. Nature had endowed 
him with vocal powers of a high order, and, delighting in convivial plea- 
sures, it was his besetting folly to vex the “ drowsy ear of night” in 
singing the lyrics of Ferguson and Burns. The unfortunate accomplish- 
ment of a fine voice had the effect of making his society courted, and of 
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tod frequently Qrawin him into.social pleasures that, gave an instability 
té-charatter, and ihe’ dsite for.an irregular and unsettled lifé,, Wherever 
he werit he' made friends, fresh invitations flowed in, and every night was) 
ahi \t Uf pleasure. At the period now spoken of volunteers and militia 
wéré common ih the country, M‘Leech, like several of his; Edinb 
companions, ‘resolved to. buckle the sword on his thigh, and consequen 
joined the Barnton troop, of which renowned squadron he was)a Ie 
Cor ral’ M‘Leéch,, as he was ever after called, was a general favourite, 
tid “much his merriment and good company added to the hilarity of 

thdse'winged hours which the gallant cavaliers were wont. to pass in 
oie atiother’s society. He made a brave-looking defender of his country. 

is entering the wrregulars had the effect oF making him determine 

in & profession (as that had become necessary from a disappointment 
# fortune), and sich was from a mere accident. A private of the Barnton 
squadron of horse was, when at, exercisé on Porto-Bello Sands, precipi- 
tated from his saddle, and thereby, received serious injury. The corporal 
chanced to be ‘near the fat burgher, he stemmed the ebbing tide of life 
xo promptitude and judgment, and thus prevented a fatal, casualty in 
thé ‘troop. This gave him a taste for surgery. He resolved on the 
médical ‘profession, and soon after entered his name at the hospitals, 
Amongst the studious throng he became a signalised character, not how- 
ever from a superlativeness in his studies, but from those convivial re- 
cdinméndations which in society ever made him a fayourite. Often at 
thé rooms of some jovial wight, where a knot of half a dozen equally 
jovial had assembled, would his voice at a late hour be heard, in finely 
modulated tone, lamenting that ‘* The flowers of the forest would never 
bloom ‘again !"" and, perhaps, almost at matin-time, he would be in har- 
mionious strain telling of the good qualities of “ The Monks of Old,” or 
assuring his hearers that “The Pope he leads a happy life,” amongst the 
fumes of tobacco and the odour of usquebagh. In after-life he had a great 
delight’ to tell stories of the frolic and fun which he had in Edinburgh; 
and some of his hairbreadth escapes, and concerted mischiefs were, indeed, 
attitising in the relation. With such an education in his younger days, 
it was probable he would retain a liking for old customs. When he 
became stirgeon in the regulars, he did not discard social pleasures, and 
the convivial hour was dear to him as ever. It has been stated he had 
a more than common: prejudice im favour of not being disturbed at or 
after dinner, He used to say, ‘he would na be draggit out for every 
wee bit trifling case ;” and however important might be the case, he then 
put, his trust in the professional capabilities of the assistant-surgeons. In 
certain matters he was a regular man; indeed there was a kind of diurnal 
periodicity in his observances. He was always latest up in a morning— 
first in the dining-hall, and last to forsake his glass for bed. 

The entire party for sometime sat on very leisurely and very com- 
fortably. The colonel rose to depart, as was his custom before any of the 
others left their chairs, Captain Spenser accompanied him. . When 
Sémmerton was leaving the room, he looked round and missed the ensign 
and Alfred. ‘ Where are these two young gentlemen?” said he, 
“Where have they gone ?” On inquiry, it was found they had stealthily 
stole away to the ensign’s private apartment where they were comfortably 
taking their coffee. The ensign had not yet happily become initiated 
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the then deemed gentlemanlike vice of tippling; eighteen months 
association with a-gay and thoughtless set had not sapped good resolu- 
tions, and it was his stout determination not to be led away by those 
tongued pleasures that have allured so many from better resolves. 
every ‘thought was directed towards an honourable advancement in 
his »profession, nor did he conceive, that decorous conduct, habits of 
and iety of deportment, were at variance with such 
hopes. Instead of becoming a slave to his cup, he ht to be an 
ished soldier. With the great historical events of ancient and 
modern times his mind was amply stored, and he had paid considerable 
attention to the plans and policies wn by renowned commanders ; 
carefully reviewed the emergencies in which they had been placed ; the 
methods had recourse to in pressing moments of difficulty and danger; 
and with the best works on military tactics, strategy, fortification, and 
mathematical calculations, he laboured to become familiar. Some ‘there 
were amongst his light-hearted, and it might be added, light-headed 
companions, who would speak in burlesque and deride at one whom they 
might rather have emulated. His mind rose superior to such con- 
temptuous remarks, and as they ere long knew him to be a man who ill- 
brooked an affront, and whose arm was prompt and heart bold, they cared 
to speak lightly of one whom they were led to fear and respect. The 
colonel had admired the talents and turn of mind which the ensign gave, 
and as he himself had a great liking to study his profession asa science, as 
well as to consider it a calling of defensive power and courage, he became 
partial to the young officer, and through this partiality afterwards recom- 
mended his acquaintance to Alfred, which, as will hereafter be seen, 
ripened into a sincere intimacy. 


E 








THE WITCH-CATS IN SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN. 


BY JOHN OXENFORD. 


Now, although a cat that sat in a cow-house, and spoilt the milk by 
the most witch-like of “ mews,” was a great annoyance; and althongh a 
desire to remove such annoyance was very natural on the part of 
the Schleswig-Holstein peasant to whom the cow-house appertained, yet 
must it be confessed, that when, having caught the offending animal in a 
sack, and having belaboured it with his cudgel, he found, not the remains 
of a a but the body of a dead old woman, his feelings were not to be 
envied. 

The exploit earned for our peasant an unhappy celebrity. His neigh- 
bours were all well aware that witches and evil spirits (perhaps good spirits 
too) are endued with the power of converting themselves into the forms 
of divers birds and beasts. They also held that, with all their preter- 
natural rage | (or inferiority), the witches, or spirits, are fully capable 
of receivi ily hurt. And herein they agreed, let us observe, with 
that most familiar iar author, Michael Psellus, who was some time a great 
favourite at the Byzantine court, and whose views are not to be lightly 
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—_ although they are derided by Scaliger and.Cardan. For we are 
perfectly certain that the faculties of witches are exceedingly limited, 
and that he who argues, by analogy, that because they can do one thing, 
therefore they can do another which seems to be in immediate connexion 
with it, is very likely to be guilty of false logic. Thus, while many aman, 
albeit he is no conjuror, can take money out of his master’s till or stro 
box, we know, on the authority of Justus Lipsius (Phys. Stoic. I.), that no 
devil or magician, with all his ability to turn himself into a cow, bird, snake, 
or what not, has ever been apt enough to elicit coin out of another man’s 
chest ; whence Burton argues (somewhat unkindly, we think) that they are 
‘‘base, poor, contemptible fellows.” Nevertheless, as the same Burton 
admits, there have been a few lordly conjurors here and there, whereof one 
of the most magnificent was the great Apollonius, of Tyuna. He, no 
doubt, had turned to serious account the curious method adopted by the 
fishermen of the island of Selira (you won’t find the island in “ Brookes’s 
Gazetteer,” but nevertheless, it was well known in its day as the residence 
of the awful goddess Nereis, who carried off every sailor she could seize 
on), when they wanted to secure a good, passable substitute for the pearl ; 
since his historian, Philostratus, when he describes the method, says that 
it had some importance in his (Apollonius’s) eyes. Notwithstanding that 
we are perfectly certain that our readers have all Philostratus at the very 
tips of their fingers, and that the account of the fictitious pearls has 
especially adhered to their memories, yet will we venture to repeat the 
description. 

‘On the side of the island situate towards the main,” says Philostratus 
(we effeminately quote the Rev. Edward Berwick’s translation), “ is an 
immense gulf, which produces an oyster, of a white shell, abounding in 
fat; for here the island is without any rocks. When the sea is calm, 
which, however, the inhabitants can cause themselves, by the infusion of 
a little oil, an oyster-diver, furnished, after the manner of a gatherer of 
sponge, with an iron plinth and an alabaster box of ointment, takes his 
post near an oyster-bed, and uses his ointment for a bait. The moment 
the oyster opens his mouth, he applies the oil, by which the oyster becomes 
as if intoxicated; he then pricks it with a needle; this causes it to emit 
a kind of liquid matter, which is immediately caught by the diver in his 
plinth, that is hollowed into a variety of shapes. It soon grows hard as a 
stone, and assumes the appearance of the natural pearl; and thus, you 
see, the celebrated pearl of the Red Sea is nothing but a drop of white 
indurated blood.” 

Having committed the proverbial indiscretion of “ bringing coals to 
Newcastle,” by inflicting on our readers, already imbued with Philostratus, 
this moderately-sized extract, I cannot refrain from quoting the two 
lines from Dr. Darwin’s “ Botanic Garden,” with which the Rev. E. 
Berwick illustrates the wave-smoothing properties of the oil : 


Or with fine films, suspended in the deep, 
Of oil effusive, lull the waves to sleep. 


There is no one in the annals of literature, save, perhaps, Thucydides, 
who has had such a knack of fixing the imprint of his peculiar essence on 
all his effusions as our great physical poet, Dr. Darwin. The above two 
lines are merely picked out by our reverend translator, because they fur- 
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nish a pleasant, palatable, and jingling illustration. by the modern, Eras- 
mus—more respectable than the older one, who ‘slammed his door in 
Ulrich von Hiitten’s face—and yet is the Darwin foot as visibly imprinted 
thereon as the foot of Adam in the Island of Ceylon! The foot~print is 
the word “ effusive.” Oh, ye poets, big and little !~you Shelleyites, 
Keatsites, Tennysonites—do you’ imagine for @ moment that any 
one of you could have sung about “ oil effusive” dike our good Dr. Dar- 
win? Not a bit of it. You might have sung lustily about ‘+ dark blue 
waters,” and some of you, selon les gotits, might have preferred mention- 
ing the “ dark green waters;” while a third lot, adopting: that classical 
style which used once to flourish in the pages of the European Magazine, 
might warble forth something about “ cerulean wayes;’’ but mone of you 
would have talked about “ oil effusive.” 

Dr. Darwin was the poet, par excellence, of scientific, phenomena, and 
his easy management of hard words had something of the gymnastic 
talent about it. Despising alike the storm of passion and the lisp of sen- 
timent—avoiding the rugged hill and the verdant plain, as well as the 
carpet of courtly politeness, he plunged for themes into 'the laboratory, the 
observatory, and the encyclopedia. His poetic fire was electric ; his 
atrial spirits were gaseous ; his Naiads sported in a pneumatic trough ; 
and he sung not the loves of fickle youths and maidens, but those of 
more constant plants, bound to each other, not by such.a slender tie as 
unity of heart, but by the more substantial junction of stalk or calyx. If 
we wanted a poetic Ber bouche that should be instructive while, it de- 
lighted —just as watercresses are wholesome while they bite—we. would 
take our good Darwin’s description of the “ Electrical Machine :” 


Nymphs! your fair hands, ethereal floods amass 
From the warm cushion and the whirling glass ; 
Braid the bright cylinder with golden wire, 
And circumfuse the gravitating fire. , 
Cold from each point cerulean lustres gleam 

Or shoot in air the scintillating stream. 

So borne in brazen talons——— | 


Here comes a simile about the’ Dragon ‘of the Hesperides, which some 
one ¢élse might have chanted just as‘ well, or! perhaps even better (tell 
it not in Derbyshire), than our friend’ Dr. Darwin, and ‘which tends 
to lure us away from our very steady purpose. We want our readers to 
admire the talent of our botanic friend, | ir’ making the eleetric machine 
swell into a poetical subject under his hands.» We want them to.repose 
on that comfortable expression the “ warm ‘cushion;” to feel the felicity 
of the epithet “ whirling,” to admire the! length of the word “cireum- 
fuse,” and to pause with modest hesitation as ‘to the exact meaning of 
the words “ gravitating fire.” (0-9 

Oh, Dr. Darwin, why did you live'so long'ago? This, woul have 
been the very age for your Muse. -'She would have formed: for herself /a 
lyre out of galvanised zine, atid have strung it with wires from the electric 
i - You sung of practical’ seience in ‘an age. when folks, cared 
little about it; and now practical science reigns everywhere, and folks 
eare little about you. Whi did not you live in the year 1851,' Dr, Dar- 
win ? You should have been the bard of the Crystal Palace; you should 
have sung the catalogue all through, ‘beginning at: No. 1, and working 
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upwards with indefatigable inspiration, like those cyclic poets who, when 
they sung of the Trojan War, began with the hatching of Helen out of 
egg. 
But we fear Dr. Darwin is leading us off from that Schleswig-Holstein 
t, about whom our readers were beginning to be so intensely inte- 
rested. Pray, forgive us, gentle reader, that we have kept you in this 
alarming state of suspense, and accept as some excuse the confession, 
that Darwin was a poet of our youth, and that we stopped at his name 
with something of the delight wherewith an aged traveller pauses at the 
old inn which used to refresh him ere railways were invented. We 
read him, 
In sul mio primo giovenile errore 
Quand’ era in parte altr’ uom da quel ch’ i’ sono. 


As our beloved Petrarca sings, and as we may freely translate : 


When I was young, and found things far more pleasant 
Than when near forty, which I am at present. 


For, after all, the period of youth is an agreeable period, and though 
troubles of a kind spring from it rapidly and abundantly, yet do they not 
take root and live long. They are not, like the ulcers created in the 
shoulders of Zohak the Arab, by the kiss of Eblis—ulcers out of which 
sprang two live serpents, that never quitted the parent-joint, but created 
mfinite misery to their owner, @s we learn from the Shah-Nameh of the 
Persian Homer, Ferdusi. And even the opinions of youth may not be so 
incorrect, Children generally think on a broad principle of right and 
wrong; they mark out a strong line between the good and bad charac- 
ters in a tale; they always have a keen eye for the just, never recognise 
the expedient. Need we say that the Teraph, one of the most potent 
instruments in Oriental magic, consisted, according to the Rabbi Eleazar 
of the head of a child? No, no, no, the thoughts of childhood are not 
so foolish as people imagine; and, alas! alas! alas! that that enormous 
dissimilarity between childhood and the so-called years of discretion 
should ever have arisen. If we must be cut into two parts, why are 
they not more like each other? When the Zohak already referred to 
sawed the great Persian king Iemshid in half between two planks, 
Ferdusi still consoled us by saying that two figures of Iemshid were 
made out of one, calling attention to the identity as well as the division. 

But to the Schleswig-Holstein peasant. This killing an old woman in 
a sack, earned for him, as we believe we have said, a very bad celebrity. 
Therefore, we cannot greatly wonder that when another cat annoyed 
another Schleswig-Holstein peasant, of the same village, in the same 
manner, he turned a deaf ear to the suggestions of those friends who 
advised him to adopt a mode of proceeding equally summary. Two cats, 
both beaten to death, and both turning out to be old women, would have 
been a grievous scandal to one village. Our second Schleswig-Holstein 
peasant, bearing in mind the intense unpopularity of the first Schleswig- 
Holstein peasant, preferred to consult a village savant, who, by the most 
violent figure of speech, was denominated the ‘‘ Cunning Man” —for a 
greater bungler never existed. Through the spells of this miserable con. 
juror, the witch was, indeed, compelled to quit the form of a cat, but she 
assumed that of a goose, which was ten times more mischievous than the 
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other,—so very mischievous, that the luckless Schleswig- Holstein t 
knew he was a lost man unless he woke the following morning before the 


sun rose, Why early-rising is a special remedy, or rather preventive, 
against the maligniy of , we are unable to say. Perhaps the whole 
story is but an ogevicel form of the ancient adage, 


Early to bed and early to rise, 
Is the way to be healthy, wealthy, and wise, 


and the ‘goose, admitted to be an emblem of folly, consistently becomes 
the victim of a line of conduct admitted to be favourable to the acquisi- 
tion of wisdom. However that may be, we are informed by Herr Miil- 
lenhof, on whose authority we give this story, that the Schleswig- Holstein 
peasant did not wake before sunrise; that when he opened his eyes, the 
“ orb of day” was as high as when those two “ pretty men,” Robin and 
Richard, made their celestial observations; and that, accordingly, he 
perished miserably before noon. The learned Miillenhof informs us that 
this mournful tale is perfeetly true, and that the calamity therein recorded 
did not happen much above sixty years ago. 

There is, I must confess, somewhat too little of poetic justice in this 
double-barrelled story. The witch-cats of Schleswig-Holstein have rather 
too much the best of it The first peasant, who knocks his cat on the 
head, is made miserable for life, and becomes a warning to all future 

nts; while the second peasant is, so to speak, knocked on the head 
himself “ Let cats do as they please,’ seems the obvious moral of the 
tale; the lion (felis Leo, Linn.), not the man, seems to have carved the 
statue. Did the story come from Egypt, where cats were held in such 
amazing respect,—where, as we read in the “ Euterpe” of Herodotus, the 
death of a cat in any one’s house caused the owner to shave off his eye- 
brows (we do not learn that it made him wipe his eyes),—and where 
the carcases of the animals were first daihalniel' and afterwards buried at 
Bubastis ? 

Certainly, the connexion between cats and witcheraft did not always 
result in favour of the former; and we know, as a positive fact, from the 
learned in the black-art, that in certain magical ceremonies, it was always 
usual to roast one live cat after another for the space of three days, or 
more, until the invoked demon appeared in the form of a monstrous black 
cat himself, having doubtless acquired the shape from a strong assimila- 
tion of his numerous victims. Nor did the conversion of oneself into a cat 
always prove fortunate even in Schleswig-Holstein. The same Herr 
Miillenhof to whom we are so largely indebted for the tale of the cat- 
goose, and the demolished old woman, tells a story of a miller, whose 
mill regularly used io catch fire on Christmas-eve. Just as we look 
for the waits about the middle of December, so did the Schleswig-Hol- 
steiners anticipate this annual solemnity. However, much as the bonfire 
amused the neighbourhood, it afforded small delight to the miller him- 
self; and after he had contributed to the general enjoyment for some 
half-dozen successive Christmases, he thought he might as well check 
the tendency of his mill to promote popular entertainment at a rate 
so expensive. He luckily had among his servants a sturdy fellow, 
with a thick head and a world of stubborn resolution, who undertook to 
pass his Christmas-eve in the mill, and ascertain the cause of that appa- 
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aently spontaneous combustion wherewith the miller used most unwillingly 
to celebrate his Yule-holiday. A large cauldron of broth, a ladle where- 
with the same might be stirred, and an old sabre newly whetted, consti- 
tuted the panoply wherewith the Schleswig-Holstein bumpkin undertook 
to ward off his mysterious foe—if foe there were. He had not been long 
at his post before a troop of cats entered the mill, one of whom, distin- 
ished from the rest by the snowy whiteness of its fur, attempted to sit 
at his side. This endeavour to be sociable he uncivilly repelled by flinging 
a ladle of hot broth into the cat’s face, and while the unfortunate animal 
was greatly embarassed with this more than usually warm solution, he 
lifted the sabre and struck off one of her paws. ‘“ Example is better than 
precept,” says some greet practical philosopher ; and no sooner had the 
amputation taken place, than all the cats were off in a twinkling. 
Leaving a paw ?—no! the thing left behind was not at all like a paw. 
It was a beautifully white lady’s hand, with a ring upon one of the fingers, 
just such as the miller’s wife had been in the habit of wearing, and, by an 
odd sort of coincidence, the miller’s wife, on the following morning, was 
utterly unable to leave her bed. The miller, who had heard the sturdy 
outh’s narration, requested her to put out her hand, which, after some 
esitation, she did—not, but put forth the stump of an arm instead. Such 
evidence of an identity between the good lady and the mill-firing cat was 
not to be doubted; and who shall blame the Schleswig-Holstein magistrates 
if, on such a proof, they caused the fair adept to be burned as a witch? 
But if the reader wants really to have a repast on the feline super- 
natural, let him go, not to the villages of Schleswig-Holstein, but to the 
ancient town of Stendal, capital of the Old Mark, in Brandenburg. 
There shall he find a footway, which goes by the name of the “ Katzen- 
steig,” a name which, according to his dictionary, he will English 
** Cat-path,” or something of the sort. The spectral cats which haunt 
the spot, are of the most formidable description; nor are they the only 
curiosities. The neighbouring convent of St. Catherine sends forth the 
ghosts of former nuns, to promenade on the pathway every night; and 
they are gallantly met by a train of spectral monks, who issue from the 
cathedral. The hand of a murderer, who killed himself to avoid execu- 
tion on the wheel, is another phenomenon, and serves as a sort of hand- 
post to the ghosts of two knights who sally forth from the Schadewach- 
ten-street, and execute a strange single combat. All this is but a 
prelude to the prime ghost of the place, the huge he-cat, who stares at 
a florin on the pathway,, and who, if a stranger dares to pick it up, 
will But why should we go on with this dull prose, when a trans- 
lation from the German verse of Ernst Weihe, the bard of Stendal, 
would so much more pleasantly close this article? Here goes: 





Two roads are by a a join’d, 
Long, rough, and far from roomy ; 

And when no stars are in the sky, 

And. owlets flap their wings and cry, 
The place is wondrous gloomy. 


The nuns from out their convent come, 
St. Cath’rine leads them slowly, 

And up and down the narrow lane 

They march, then to their home again, 

Their Aves murm’ring lowly. 
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Then from the hall of justice comes 
t. oe wad Pt Ah teal 
e murd’rer’s | tos 
ts favs; fee the threat’ning wheel, 
The hangman's zeal outstripping. 


Pale monks from the cathedral now 
| The other spectres follow, 
The,canons bear their heavy books, 
The humbler monks cast awful looks 
From sockets dark and hollow. 


Then from the Schadewachten come 
Two horsemen in a flurry ; 

The helm and coat of aiid they wear, 

Their falchions flash, their horses rear, 
Then off elsewhere they hurry. 


The cat upon the tree hard by 
Beholds a florin glitter, 

And those who touch it, in a crack 

Will find the cat upon their back, 
And feel a pain most bitter. 





That cat was once a scapegrace, who 
Spent cash on strange young ladies, 

Who now have chang’d to cats themselves, 

And dance at night like crazy elves 
Around him—so it said is. 


And one mews here, and one purrs there, 
The tom-cat as the tenor, 

His granite soft’ning music wakes, 

And pleas'd his tabby — takes, 
Like beaux in gay Vienna. 


The midnight-hour, to man or maid 
Who treads that path: is frightful : 
The tom-cat then the swains will seize, 
Theshe-cats will the damsels teaze, 

With jealousy made spiteful. 


Who named the path, not after monk 
Nor after knight has named it, 

The monks and. knights can do no harm— 

But oh, those cats, that horrid swarm, 
With their misdeeds have sham’d it, 


E’en priests and doctors, when they tread 
That path, to sick beds creeping 

At midnight, softly pick their way, 

And in their sleeves will often say, 

“God send those cats are sleeping.” 












BALLOONING IN ITS INFANCY. 


THE late exploits of Madame Poitevin‘on horses and bulls, and of the 
celebrated Brothers Somebody on the ¢rapéze, have led to a paper war 
which at present threatens to be interminable, or, under the most favour- 
able supposition, to endure till parliament again opens and restores our 
Sibthorp to us. As many will be iticlined to condemn the science of 
aérostation unconditionally on account of the catchpenny practices of a 
few black sheep, we propose to take a short survey of, the science when 
in its innocent youth, and attempt. to show that it.is still worthy the at- 
tention and consideration of the reflecting: portion of the community. 

History has handed down to us.a variety of facts'which prove that, 
from the earliest ages, a desire has been entertained to mount into the 
skies. Man, by nature restless, enterprising, and jealous of his supe- 
riority over other beings, could not regard. without envy the birds who 
possessed alone the empire of the air; but the physical and chemical 
sciences were then unknown, and we, therefore, see every experiment 
made by the help of machinery in the shape of factitious wings, which 
the mechanicians, then universally regarded as magicians, fastened to 
their body and moved in imitation of the flight of birds. Some of these 
trials partially succeeded :, that is to say, some men sufficiently daring to 
trust themselves to the caprice of a spring, or wheelwork, which a thou- 
sand causes, impossible of prevention, might break or disarrange, really 
rose at various epochs into the air, 

Fabulous history furnishes us with similar instances. Mercury, and a 
large portion of the Pagan deities, were winged. Homer, himself a 
species of myth, makes his heroes descend from the sky. The “ History 
of Deedalus and Icarus” shows us how much the ancients delighted in cloth- 
ing every action, every novel idea in poetry ; with how many charms has 
their imagination invested. facts the most simple, and actions frequently 
the most trivial. 

Whenever the personages brought on the scene by the ancients were 
not endowed with wings, they were at least borne on the clouds. Jupiter 
descends to visit Danie in a shower of gold—on that day he rejected the 
eagle who ordinarily spread his. wings beneath him. ‘Juno, and several 
other celestial beauties, had their flying chariots. To the first, the 

acock was attributed; to the others, the dove. Man felt himself 
actos to fly, and the empire of the clouds was exclusively reserved for 
the gods. 

Without wishing to mix sacred with profane matters, we may remark 
that the religion of Moses gave wings to the say Milton, in his 
Paradise Lost,” represents Uriel descending from heaven on a sunbeam, 
an ingenious though still very poetical idea. Voltaire, in his “ Micro- 
megas,” that most charming of all his stories, makes his hero travel 
through space astride a comet, and in this fashion he visits all the planets. 
In the middle ages, witches and sorcerers attended their Sabbath on a 
broomstick. The ancients imagined Pegasus. Ariosto invented another 
winged steed, Hippogryph. La Fontaine, one of the good and amiable 
writers of modern date, causes Cupid’s spouse to be borne to her new 


palace by the personified Zephyr. 
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Various authors, we thus see, employed the fiction of flight in order to 
enable their heroes.to undergo the most extraordinary adventures. Among 
romances of this nature, we must give the first place to “Cyrano de 
re ” ‘Three different methods of traversing the air are mentioned 
in'this-work. Cyrano’surrounds his car with a hoop, from which de 
a number of phials filled with dew, which the sun evaporates and causes 
to-ascend; he next constructs a wooden bird, which is sufficiently meu 
to bear him through the air on its wings; and, lastly, he fastens roun 
his car a quantity of fireworks in /a manner that their successive 
explosion raises him from the ground, and supports him im the air. We 
see here a toward’ some rational ideas, though still crude and 
poorly explained. Gulliver, in his travels, is surprised by an. extraordi- 
n ee sees the Island of Laputa floatin 
iathosioadbe ins’ to us the. effect.is caused by a diamond an 
8 loadstone, whi attract and repel one another. In another 
romance, “ Peter Wilkins; or, the Flying Men,” the traveller discovers 
g country beyond 'the limits of the known world,.in which the inhabitants 
are naturally provided. with wings: like those of the bats, Rétif de la 
Bretonne,. in his work entitled ‘‘ Decouverte Australe par un Homme 
Volant,” relates that his hero also discovers somewhere flymg men. The 
principal personage in the tale himself flies over the world by means of 
mechanical wings fastened to his body. The author does not furnish us 
with any parti elear idea as to the formation of these wings; the 
deseription is. very , but on looking at the frontispiece of the first 
volume, which represents Victorius taking his: fight, we might really 
say that the man was flying, so perfect are the harmony and apparent 
a creme: the different: portions of the apparatus. 

e will:now pass-from the realms.of pure imagination and poesy into 
those of reality and. fact, and will eursorily examine some projects cleverly 
conceived, and based on.a knowledge of mechanics and sound physics. 

The adventures of Simou—called Magus, by the Apostles—are contem- 
porary with the foundation of the Christian faith. The experiments he 
made at Rome, in the time of Nero, a.p. 66; are well known. They have 
been variously related by authors: but itis quite certain that Simon, having 
solicited and received baptism, straightway denied his religion, and betrayed 
St. Peter, who converted him. He was anathematised by the Apostle on 
one occasion, while making some flying experiments dein the emperor, 
and the result was that he fell from a great. altitude into the foram, and 
was killed on the 

Long prior to this, in the fourth century B.c., Archytas, of Tarentum 
——Plato's friend and contemporary, and who is supposed to have invented 
the kite—constructed. that famous wooden dove which rose from the 
ground and) actually flew ; about which so much has been written and 
argued, that extracts from the numerous authors, who turned their atten- 
tion to this phenomenon, would fill a whole New Monthly. 

In the time of the Emperor Emmanuel Comnenus, a Saracen made an 
attempt at flying, at Constantinople, from the summit of the Hippodrome 
tower, but fell to the ground: and was killed. Roger Bacon in one of his 
curious works on the admirable power of nature: and art, says, “it is 
possible to make fying machines, in which the man sitting or, standing 
in the centre should turn a winch, setting wings in.motion, made to beat 
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the air like a bird ;” and « little further on, in corroboration of this idea, 
lie gives the description of a flying machine, which bears some resem- 
blance to the one with which, some 300 years later, Blanchard at 

to float through the air. One hundred years later, Dante, of Perugia, 
did more than project, for he made a flymg machine which answered the 
purpose excellently, if history does not exaggerate. He tried his 
wings several times with success, and even traversed one of the arms of 
Lake Thrasymene; but desiring’ to furnish a spectacle to his fellow- 
citizens, during the marriage siamity of one’ of his friends, the iron 
rod with which he managed one of his wings broke, and’ he fell on St. 
Mary’s church, severely injuring his thigh. ‘This accident, however, 
gained ~~ the mathematical chair at Venice, in which city he died at 

of forty. 

Resets a Vinci the celebrated painter, is said to have been ac- 
quainted with the art of flying, and to have practised it. Cuper, in his 
“Histoire d’Excellence de l’Homme,” affirms it, and’ other authors have 
repeated it; but we have no guarantee as to the truth of their assertion. 
Beside this, we have no details as to the modus operandi. 

In 1670, the Jesuit Pierre Francois Lana published a book in the Ita- 
lian language, having for title, “Prodrome dell’arte Maestra, Brescia, 
nella Stamperia dei Rizzardi,” in folio, with engravings. One of the 
plates represents a bark sustained in the air by four copper balls, in which 
the author explains how to form a vacuum by means of water. At the 
epoch of balloon invention, this engraving, which was reproduced by 
Faujas‘de St. Fond, in his work on experiments with the aérostatic ma- 
chine, caused much reflection and conversation. It was very unjustly 
asserted that the brothers Montgolfier had been acquainted with it, and 
merely copied Lana’s idea. It is only necessary to read the reverend 
father’s work, which was as rare in 1783 as it is now, and which the 
Montgolfiers declared they never saw, to understand immediately the fal- 
lacy of the accusation. flame projection, though very curious, and toa 
certain extent exact in theory, was quite impracticable in the way he 
proposed and conceived it. It was absolutely impossible to procure cop- 
per at the degree of tenuity which he supposed in his caleulation as to 
construction of the globes, and the absolute vacuum which he presumed 
to be formed in the metallic spheres, though certainly a very rational 
method of gaining lightness in the air, could not be, even partially, 
realised by the means he pointed out, which consisted in filling them 
with water, and then letting it drain off, care being taken to close the 
taps hermetically immediately afterwards. It would be impossible in the 
narrow limits of this paper to give a detailed account of Blanchard, 
whose name became so celebrated a few years later, and whose mechani- 
cal genius had been already displayed in 2 carriage without horses, which 
all Paris had seen working on several oecasions in the grand avenue of the 
Champs Elysées, and on the Place Louis Quinze. 

Blanchard had found a protector in M. l'Abbe Viennay, in whose 
hotel he made experiments with his flying boat, a very ingenious machine 
in which he had sought to combine all the better portions of preceding 
experiments. In the drawings and descriptions he’ has given of his 
flying vessel, we notice a species of parasol—a veritable parachute, in- 
tended, as’he himself states, to retard the deseent in the case of a pre- 
cipitate fall. 
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In 1782-and 1783 he had already obtained some excellent results : 
his wings acted well’; their dimensions, and the surface they presented to 
wed satisfactory: one question alone remained to be solved 
—this ‘was, to give a more rapid motion to the wings than he was 
etiabled to do with his levers, cords, and pullies. In the course of these 
two years he publicly displayed his machine some twenty times, and rose 
by its aid about eighty feet from the ground, by means of a counterpoise 
twen ds which moved upon a mast. It was, therefore, neces- 
sary to find some method either to-accelerate the motion of the wings, or 
diminish the weight of the boat and its accessories by twenty pounds, 
when the invention of balloons took place. Blanchard then frankly 
abandoned his flying machine ;he merely retained the wings, which he 
converted into oars, the rudder, and the parachute which he affixed 
between the car and the balloon, and instead of a flyer he beeame an 
aéronaut. 

In 1783 the brothers Montgolfier, rich paper manufacturers at Annonay, 
in the department of the Ardéche, bbtichell the first balloon into the air. 
They had for a long time meditated on the ascent of the vapours which 
they saw generated each day in such abundance on the side of the Hautes 
Alpes, and this was the cause of the discovery of the aérostatic machine. 
The Montgolfiers desired to imitate nature in one of her grandest opera- 
tions. They had recourse, in the first instance, to steam, but they saw 
without surprise, though with much regret, that the factitious cloud they 
“angcnes and which they enclosed in a light covering, certainly rose, 

ut that condensation soon restored the steam to a liquid state, the cover- 
ing became saturated, and the apparatus speedily resought the ground. 
en they imagined that electricity might be one of the causes which 
sustained the clouds in the air; and starting from this principle they 
sought to form alkaline vapours, which would be electro-positive, and 
that, by mixing smoke with these vapours, they might form a cheap 
and novel gas which would not be volatile like the generality of the gases 
then known, especially hydrogen, which ‘was termed inflammable gas, 
and was, besides, very expensive and difficult to procure in any large 
tities. The Montgolfiers, therefore, caused their first balloons to 
ascend by burning a heap of damp straw mixed with wool beneath them. 
Still ox pes not slow in perceiving, in conjunction with most phy- 
sicians, that the elevation of the Montgoltier or fire-balloons was caused 
by the rarefaction of the air contained in the machine, and that the 
smoke produced by the damp straw or wool, or other alkaline sub- 
stances, merely added to the weight of the heated air, without entailing 
cs orm advantages on which the inventors had originally calculated. 
ussure made a decisive experiment on the subject. In 1784, 
when the value of the so-called Montgolfier gas was being discussed, he took 
a small balloon of thin paper, into which he very carefully introduced a 
red-hot iron. ‘The little machine filled visibly, escaped from the hands 
of the operator, and rose to the ceiling of the room. It was evident this 
could only result from the heated air. 

The Montgolfiers, however, still pursued their secret and most fondly 
cherished schemes; they pro to experimentalise with a large bal- 
loon made of well-varnished silk, and perfectly isolated by means of glass 
tubes or silken ribbons, and intended to fill the balloon with steam, either 
pure or mixed with an alkali, which they would powerfully electrify at 
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the!:moment of departure, and suffer to float freely through the air. 
This experiment was, however, never made. The Montgolfiers thought 
justly that. this. machine would. be nothing but a factitious cloud, and 
would behave like them in the air, rising to the height where it would 
find its equilibrium, and then moving along blindly, driven by the 
winds, and keeping up until a collision with a mass of clouds, in an 
electric condition different from its own, would have deprived it of its 
electricity ; in which case the steam would become condensed, and, turn- 
ing “sem water, the balloon would gradually sink till it reached the 
eart 

MM. de Montgolfier, \after assuring themselves by various experiments, 
in the course of 1782 and the commencement of 1783, that, a heat of 
100: deg. rarifies the air one-half in a closed vessel, and makes it, when 
in this condition, oecupy a space double what it did previously; or, in 
other terms, diminishes its weight one-half, determined on the shap 
and. volume of a machine which, when filled with air thus rarified, 
would rise bearing with it the weight of its covering. In this the dis- 
covery consists; it possesses all the grandeur and simplicity of a work, of 
genius. | | ) 

Their first balloon was a small hollow parallelopiped of very thi 
taffeta, containing less than two cubic metres of air. They caused it, to 
ascend ‘to, the ceiling of a room, in the month of October, 1782, at 
Avignon, On, their, return a short time afterwards to Annonay, the 
two brothers repeated the experiment, with perfect success, in the open 
air. 
| Thus certain, of the (principle, they made a larger machine, which 
contained about twenty cubic metres of air; it rose of its own accord, 
broke the cords by which they tried to restrain it, and fell among, the 
neighbouring vineyards, ‘after having reached an altitude of 200 to 300 
metres. The Montgolfiers then completed a very large and powerful 
balloon, with, which they desired to give a public explanation of their 
discovery, ;;; he experiment,,took place on the Sth of June, 1783, The 
assembly. of estates at Vivaray; being then present at Annonay, was in- 
vited t0,attend, and the ascent was completely successful. From this 
day the ;inyention of balloons dates. A proces verbal was drawn up, and 
sent to Paris. Private letters from Annonay also mentioned the singular 
phenomenon, with which the whole world was onenpied from this moment. 
M. d@’Ormesson, comptroller-general, forwarded the procés verbal to the 
Academie|\des Sciences, demanding their opinion as to the species of 
machine ;which, had been employed.; To satisfy the demands of M, le 
Comte de Breteuil, who was.then minister, the Académie appointed a com- 
mission, composed of MM, le Roy, Tillet, Brisson, Cadet, Lavoissier, 
Bossut, 'Condorcet, and, Desmarets,. , Ms/de Montgolfier was invited to 
Paris, and, informed that, the experiment would be repeated, either at the 
charges iof the; Académie or of the government. A certain space of time 
must consequently elapse. before the experiment could be made, and the 
extraordinary sensation produced by the discovery would not permit 
Aelay. : om bap tarooe trodt | ; 
|; (No-one in, Paris knew, what, the gas,or, vapourwas employed by the 
-Montgolfiers. , They, were only aware that it was half as light as com- 
1aion. aixy, and \eould ¢ produced at a/slight expense. It could not be 
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then called inflammable gas, and of which the properties were 
well known; for that gas was ten to fifteen reap a 
air. Besides being very expensive, up to the present only small quan- 
tities had been i in ‘the Labonatesian, and a larger amount was 
now required ; still this did not check them—the spark had been kindled, 
and a balloon of some sort or other must be tried in pale an, 
savans, nobles, set to work ; a-subseription was proposed, ily 
up. The brothers Robert, constructors of instruments, and skilful workmen, 
were entrusted with the manufacture of the apparatus, and in less than 
twenty-five days a globe of varnished silk, four metres in diameter, was 
constructed, filled with atmospheric air, and offered to the admiration of 
the subscribers in the court-yard of the house inhabited by the Roberts 
on the Place de la Victoire. The next task was to fill it with hydrogen, 
and this was a weighty affair: for the first time it was neeessary to pro- 
duce more than forty cubic metres of a volatile gas, which had so long 
remained without application, and was even regarded with dread in the 
chemical laboratories. 

They set to work; a barrel was employed standing on end, and 
daoat with two holes, through one of which the acid, iron and water, 
were introduced; the other for the passage of the gas, which was car- 
ried into the balloon by means of a pipe. There was an abundance of 
zealous co-operators. After two days of incessant labour, varied by in- 
numerable accidents and episodes, the balloon, three-parts filled with gas, 
floated in the air, and seemed eager to rise: the experiment was de- 
cisive, the intoxication immense ! 

The public had gained a knowledge of the operations taking place on 
the Place de la Victoire ; the balloon was already the subject of universal 
conversation ; and such immense crowds collected on the Place and in 
the neighbouring streets, that it was requisite to call in the watch to 
maintain order. Atilength, on the 26th of August, the day chosen for 
the experiment, the balloon, with its accessories, was transported to the 
Champ de Mars. We will now quote M. Faujas de Saint Fond, an 
eye-witness of the experiment, and one of its most ardent promoters. As 
a just and equitable man, he ever defended the Montgolfiers against envy 
and criticism ; and in the. case of this very essay on the Champ de Mars, 
of which the Roberts wished to claim the merit, he remarked that the 

iscovery of the art.of aérostation consisted in the principle, and not in 
the various methods employed to raise a balloon in the air. 

“The Champ de Mars,” Faujas writes, “as well as all the avenues 
leading to it, were guarded by troops; orders were given to facilitate 
the progress of vehicles, and prevent accidents. At three o'clock the 
——- de Mars:was covered with people. The banks of the river, the 
Ve road, and the Amphitheatre of Passy, were thronged ; the 
Hitel de l’Ecole Militaire and the Champ de Mars contained the most 
noble portion of the assembly. At five o’clock a cannon-shot was the 
signal that the experiment was about to commence: it served at the 
same time as a notice to the savans posted on the terrace of the Garde 
Meuble de la Couronne, on the tower of Notre Dame, and at the Ecole 
Militaire, who intended to-employ their instruments and calculations in 
the observation. The ry from the bonds which held it, rose, 
to the great surprise of the spectators, with such velocity that in two 
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minutes it reached an elevation of 800 toises; when at ‘this height it 

encountered a thick cloud, in which it was lost:; a second cannon-shot 

announced its disappearance, but it was soon seen to pierce the cloud, 

— at a very great height, and was eventually eclipsed by other 
ouds. 

“‘ The heavy rain, which commenced at the moment when the balloon 
started, did not prevent it rising with great rapidity ; the experiment 
met with the greatest suecess, and astonished all the world : the satisfae- 
tion was so great that elegantly dressed ladies, with their eyes fixed on 
the globe, bore the ‘most violent and beating rain without feeling its 
effect, being much more concerned at the result of such a curious expe- 
riment than at the injury done to their dresses.” 

Three hundred thousand spectators, according to the calculation made 
at the time, that is to say, about one half the population of Paris, were 

nt at the experiment. 

Unfortunately, the brothers Robert, in their wish to show the perfectly 
spherical shape of the globe, insisted on its being entirely filled with gas, 
and even introduced atmospheric air at the moment of its departure, in 
order to belly out all the folds of silk. ‘This circumstance was fatal:to 
the balloon, and it did not traverse the space it might otherwise have 
done. This first hydrogen gas balloon, after a transit of three quarters 
of an hour, fell at Gonesse, near Paris, after travelling about five leagues. 
In the first moments of its departure from the Champ de Mars, it reached 
an altitude of 1500 metres. Its fall was determined by the rupture of 
the silk, caused by the expansion of the gases. 

A strange scene, which was afterwards reproduced in an engraving, 
took place at Gonesse, near Ecouen, where the balloon fell. The pea- 
sants, in vast. numbers, had seen in the air something immensely large, 
when compared with what they usually witnessed. What could it be? a 
bird apparently, or some animal? and those inhabitants of Gonesse who ven- 
tured these suppositions were the most sensible. Many believed, quite na- 
turally, that it was Satan himself—others thought it was the moon descend- 
ing upon the earth; in fact, the alarm became general. They fled on 
all sides, and as a great number of persons, men, women, and children, 
had taken refuge in the rectory, the cwré of the place, who was probably 
as much embarrassed as his flock was alarmed, ended by proposing to 
them to go and exorcise the thing, whatever it might be. 

They then marched in procession, and not without making various 
circuits and halts, accompanied by prayers, to the spot where the unfortu- 
nate machine lay. As it was still half full of gas it furnished an im- 
posing spectacle; and the wind, which shook it every now and then, gave 
it a really terrible appearance. It was evident they wished to gain time, 
in the hope that the monster would retire. 

It was, however, obstinately bent on remaining. An hour had already 
elapsed in these preliminaries: it was necessary to put an end to the 
affair. A hero, whose name history has not handed down, plucked up 
courage, seized a fowling-piece, and with all the precaution, all the con- 
trivances of a consummate sportsman, detached himself from the group, 
which had again halted, and marehed towards the supposed animal, at 
which he fired, though at a reasonable distance. ; 
Fortunately our friend was not too near, and the hydrogen gas did 
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;, but, the, of shot, tore, the side;of. the hallgon,, the 
as escaped, and the mass, was seen to. change, its form, and then grat, 
= y diminish in size: no doubt the animal was wounded, for be)was , 
. Some ,even heard him, utter, a.greaticry-—it was all 


y these men, shortly:before so full of terror, so, timorgus, 50 
ish pay tps ball Slee struck at, it frou.all; sides, with, 
sticks, and forks, One advised fellow. dared. to tear, what) he 
considered the skin of the animal: a, fetid odour escaped, and drove them, 
rapidly back. Finally, the first hydrogen gas balloon, which had gost. so, 
much care and money, was fastened: to the tail of a horse, and dragged 
over roads and fields for more than a league. _ The horse, was)still being 
urged across country by the cries of the enthusiasts when scarce a rag 

From this circumstance originated the official publication of an‘ In+ 
struction du peuple,” on the part of government, touching the passage 
or descent of aérostatic machines, | | 

The younger M. de Montgolfier had arrived in Paris, some days before 
the experiment of the 27th of March, at which he was present as, simple 
spectator. He, however, immediately set to work on a balloon of large ca- 
pacity, a work which required capacity. At the end of September a large 
aérostatic machine, of an elongated spheroidical form was completed, 60 
metres in height, and 40 in diameter, in the garden of, M. Reveillon,, 
manufacturer of paper to his majesty, in the Rue de Montreuil, In the 
presence of the committee of the Academie, and a large number of;spec-, 
tators, in spite of the wind and a violent rain, the balloon was inflated by 
means of 50 Ibs, of dry straw, kindled below the mouth, to which were 
added at various times 12]lbs. of wool, The balloon floated several feet 
from the ground, and lifted 500]bs., but was not. suffered to depart, as 
the order was sent to M. de Montgolfier to hold. himself in readiness to 
repeat the experiment on the 19th at Versailles, in the presence of the 
king, .On the appointed day, the balloon ascended in presence of the 
whole court. A sheep, a cock, and a duck, were enclosed in a large 
wicker cage and fastened beneath the balloon, which remained about ten 
minutes in the air, and descended at Vaucresson, about eight miles from 
the starting-place. Among the first who arrived to examine the condi- 
tion of the animals was Pilastre de Rozier, who was so soon to become 
the hero and the martyr of the science. s 

M. de Montgolfier now built another balloon still larger than any 
which had preceded it. Its height was more than twenty metres, its 
diameter about sixteen, and contained nearly 20,000 cubie metres of air, 
Externally, it was richly painted and gilded on a blue ground, it had for 
ornaments fleurs-de-lis, and the twelve signs of the Zodiac; in the centre 
the royal cypher, and towards the bottom, eagles with extended wings, 
which appeared to support this splendid machine in its flight. 

A circular gallery, formed of wicker-work, and covered with painted 
cloths, was fastened to the lower and exterior surface of the balloon, in 
order to carry up human beings, It was attached by cords sewn into 
each gore of the stuff forming the balloon. This gallery was a metre 
wide, and had a balustrade of 1°60 surrounding it. The mouth of the 
balloon, about five metres in diameter was perfectly free. In the centre 
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of this opening was fixed the wire-work stove, suspended by chains, in 
which the aéronauts kindled the flame by means of which the balloon was 
raised in the air. 

On the 15th, 17th, and 19th of October, in the same manufactory, in 
the Faubourg St. Antoine, the projected experiments were proceeded 
with. On twenty successive occasions, Pilastre de Rozier alone, and then 
accompanied by the Marquis d’Arlandes and M. Girond de Villette, rose 
to the extreme limit of the cords retaining the balloon, or about 100 
metres. On one occasion the balloon sunk on the top of some lofty 
trees, in consequence of a violent gust of wind; all feared some frightful 
accident, but Pilastre reanimated the flame, and rose rapidly again, aceom- 
panied by the shouts of the innumerable spectators. 

The fact was now established ; the navigation of the air appeared pos- 
sible, and in his ardent zeal Pilastre de Rozier demanded permission to 
take his first flight in the air. M. dé Montgolfier temporised; through 
modesty he requested further trials; the academical commission gave no 
decided opinion; even the king himself, who was informed of these 
debates, opposed such an experiment. In his solicitude, he offered to 
forgive two criminals who should be sent up in a balloon. 

But Pilastre de Rozier was outraged by such an idea. ‘Should vile 
criminals,” he exclaimed, “ men rejected from the bosom of society, have 
the glory of being the first to mount into the air!’’ He begged, he 
entreated, he implored; he addressed himself to the Duchesse de Polig- 
nac, the gouvernante of the royal children, and all powerful at court. 
M. le Marquis d’Arlandes, a friend of the Montgolfiers, who had already 
ascended with Pilastre de Rozier in a ballon captif, also interceded ; he 
affirmed there was no danger; even gave his word of honour, and offered 
to accompany him. The court at length yielded to such pressing 
entreaties; and the first ascent took place on the 22nd of November, 
from the Chateau de la Muette, in the Bois de Boulogne; the aéronauts 
descended in safety on the other side of the Seine. 

Another experiment of equal importance was made by Charles and 
Robert, who ascended from the gardens of the Tuileries on the Ist of 
December, 1783, in a hydrogen gas balloon. These two aérostatic 
trials, in which four men ascended at nearly the same time, and by means 
apparently differing, though precisely similar in principle, complete and 
determine the discovery of the science of aérostation. One man, a thou- 
sand times more distinguished than the crowd of princes and courtiers 
present at the Chateau de la Muette, and who was defending the interests 
of his young Republic at the court of France, Benjamin Franklin, when 
consulted at a later date about the use to which aérostatic machines 
could be put, replied in all truth: “ The infant is just born.” 

In a subsequent paper we propose to treat of the succesive improve- 
ments which have taken place in the science of aérostation, and show the 
use to which the French have put it in war. We trust, however, we 
have written enough to induce our readers to pause before they unequi- 
vocally condemn a science which may eventually take its place by the 
side of the steam-engine. Remember, “ Rome was not built in 9 day. ’ 
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THE OLD HOUSE OF TREGOLPH. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ THE BARON’S REVENGE.” 


“ Axp so you are come back to me, my dear child! Iam indeed 
to see you again,” were the words of welcome addressed to me, 
irty years ago, by one who, though she has long passed away from 
among the living, stili dwells im my memory as distinctly as if she were 
now present with me; and the tone of whose voice, as she spoke the 
kindly greeting, rings on my ear as if its echoes had not. even yet died 
away. “And so you are come back at last! Well, dear Gertrude, we 
have missed you sadly ; Jenny has almost grown tired of bemg so much 
alone with an old woman like me; and Goody has found her playfellow 
wanting too. As for me, I am pleased you should enjoy yourself, but I 
have been very lonely without you?” 

But, perhaps, it will be necessary to say here, that ory hang ago I 
was a merry, happy girl of seventeen, without a care, and almost without 
the practical knowledge of what sorrow meant. My father had died 
when I was an infant, and my dear and gentle alan had taken me 
with her to B——., a town in Cornwall, where we resided with my 
paternal grandfather. What a kind-hearted, good old man he was! 
and how blessed in his daughter-in-law! But, dear as they both were 
to me, it is not of them I now desire to speak, but of my grandfather’s 
mother—my own great-grandmother! It has fallen to the lot of few to 
possess such a relic of past times.as | had in her, and to fewer still to 
possess it in such a state of preservation. The dear old lady was, at the 
period alluded to, ninety and six years old, and she lived afterwards in 
almost the full enjoyment of her faculties, until she stood on the verge of 
her hundredth year. Yet, though she had so far exceeded the usual time 
appointed for mortals, she did not find her life a burden and a sorrow; 
and, when the end came, there was neither sickness nor suffering to bring 
her to her grave. I had spent the last evening cheerfully with her, and 
then attended her to her bed. “I am very sleepy,” she said, “ to-night. 
Kiss me, my child. Good night, and God bless you! Iam going to sleep.” 
These were her last words. For a minute or two she breathed regularly, 
then there was a gentle sigh—and all was over. When our first grief 
was past (for we all loved her dearly), it became delightful to us to speak 
of dear grandmamma—to recal her words and her looks, and to repeat 
the many tales she used to tell us of the events of her early youth. God 
had preserved her memory unimpaired—unimpaired, at least, as far as 
regarded the long past, though latterly she lived almost entirely in that 
past, and would forget. a deetle what had happened yesterday. It was 
remarkable that though her stories of her youth never varied in the least 
particular, she sometimes forgot the time that had elapsed since the events 
occurred, and would then speak as if I, her great-grandchild, must re- 
member people that had lived when she was young. 

But, instead of lingering over recollections so dear to me, I must con- 
fine myself to the evening on which I, a young girl of seventeen, went 
(my very first visit after I reached home) to see my grandmamma, after 
an absence of about six or seven weeks, which I had been spending with 
a friend. As I entered the quaint old house, I was more struck by its 
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peculiarities than, from constant familiarity, I had been before I went 
away. Everything was in perfect keeping. The house was old, the 
furniture was old, and the inhabitants were all old too; but everything 
was scrupulously clean and neat. When I entered the grave, quiet, 
almost solemn-looking old parlour, my dear grandmamma was seated near 
the window, reading her large family Bible, without her spectacles, whieh, 
however, were laid by her side in case of need. I paused an instant at 
the door to look at her, and to note how little she, or, indeed, anything 
around her, resembled the world without. There were no modern 
luxuries in the room; no inducements to indolence in the shapes of 
ottomans and couches; the good old lady eschewed and condemned all 
such luxuries. ‘The chairs which, with their cane-seats and upright 
ebony backs, were anything but easy ones, had belonged, she had told 
me, to her mother, and were more than a century old. The tables, too, 
were so black with age, that they also might well have past for ebony. 
And as the old lady herself sat, in her unchanging attire of black sill, 
with a small shawl of the same material pinned down over a kerehief of 
spotless white muslin, and the snowy hair turned straight back from the 
brow over a sort of cushion, or pad, as it was called, and surmounted by 
a white mob-cap, bound round the head with a plain black ribbon, she 
looked, indeed, the very beaw ideal of serene and cheerful old age. I did 
not stay long at the door, but bounded joyfully into the room to kiss 
dmamma, and receive her welcome. 

** And so,” she said, ‘‘ Gertrude, my dear, you are come back at last! 
We have missed you sadly. Jenny”—who, by the way, being twenty-five 
years younger than her mistress, was always regarded by her as quite a 
young woman—‘“ Jenny has been quite dull without you, and poor 
Goody has moped and pined for her playfellow; I do not think, poor 
thing, she has played a bit since you left.” Now, as the poor cat, Goody, 
had bade adieu to her kittenhood. at least nine years before, I did not feel 
surprised to hear that she had not played in my absence ; however, I did 
not say so; but, taking my accustomed seat on a low stool at grand- 
mamma’s feet, I prepared myself to give her a full account of my ¢ravels, 
and to hear and answer all her questions. 

“You are looking quite well, Gertrude,” she said, as she looked 
lovingly on me; “ and are grown so tall and so womanly that I hardly 
know you. You are so sunburnt, too; you should have earried your fan 
when you went out. When I was young I never went. even to church 
without my fan in my hand.” I hinted that fans had rather gone out. of 
fashion. ‘“ True, true!” she said; “I forget about your new fashions. 
Sometimes I think there is change now-a-days without. improvement.” 
There was a moment’s pause, and then she continued: “ Did you hear 
anything of Mrs. Treloar? You must remember her daughters, my dear. 
They were at school with me, poor girls! but their health was delicate, 
and so they soon left. They were fair, pretty-looking girls, with blue 
eyes and flaxen hair. They were twins, and it was remarkable that they 
both died of consumption on the same day, and, as they were born, the 
elder just one hour before her younger sister. Their mother was a 
widow, and they her only children : it was said she felt it so severely that 
it was not likely she would long survive them. I wonder you did not 
make some inquiry about her.” 
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NY this Wal one ‘Of those éceasional lapses of memory to which I, have 

yah 1 tithe iho reply:! It was a rule with us never-to call. the 

4 ' & attention Speeereestightrenistlses, an thocdellty sodttenned 
her:’' 1 said, therefore, : 

You havent old me, dear randoms, w ‘whether » sou have been 

rude mr Have been a 

“ Ohi, ‘yes,my ot hegre on dyiB Soar tGsam+ qethingioldy. hans :h 
giaurdln ue Pas It welt ‘happy for me,/my dear,that 
an nliagwlariel tle'ady ido! neti :kpow whsénk 

eT hail gf children:to care for.” » aidd on turf 

“Her “ youn = Parr frequently yayled hehe were.tity grand- 
father, now Je Matbaey youre of age, send his elder brother, who was seventy- 
two. ‘Of the latter’ I knew little more than that he was very rich, very 
eccentric, and ‘a bachelor.’ 

“But tell me, Gertrude,” continded m grandam, +s whether you 
have enjoyed yourself, and how you liked 

- Ty Nave, indeed enjoyed ee, I wépliddi’: [have been runuing 
hither ‘and thither, seeing every place and everything within ten. miles of 
L—— ; ‘sometimes climbing rocks,’ sometimes exploring caverns, some- 
times ig whole’ days in'the woods. I do. believe my-kind friends 
left nothing unvisited, from the castle to the cottage —cairns, cromlechs, 
modern mansiotis, ancient riins—we ‘saw ‘all that could’ be seen... By- 
the-way, grandmamma, IT have not spent all my time at L——— | Mrs, 
Kirkwood, a lady to whom [ was introduced, invited me to visit her! at 
her house, aod al the j invitation was repeated so kindly, im a’ note'l received 
from her soon after, that: I menned it, and! went to Treseow, where I 
sperit a fortnight very happily. “The house «is very retired, but. you can 
scarcely imagine more benatiful seenery than surrounds it—hills, rocks, 
woods, and water.’ Mrs. Kirkwood has several children, and could not 
always yo out’ with ‘me, and so I'rambled about very often alone. I did 
indeed enjoy it’;‘and sometimes I endeavoured to fix what I saw on my 
memory, that I might be able to deseribe it all to you when I came 
home ; but it is so difficult to paint seenery/in words, that I ‘am afraid 
to venture. "Besides, I shall tire you, grandmamma.” 

“ Oh, do not fear for me, my dear,” she replied; * I love to hear you 
ma he ay ay sean, and when I am tired I will tell you. 

ands, and leaning back as far.as her strnight-backed 
chiar Woah 3 it, she half closed her, eyes, and with a smile’ on, her 
lip, seemed listening’ in pleased and quiet attention tall Ishad to say, 

“ Well; grandmamma,” } said, “ I will tell you of}.one solitary, walk, 
and reserve the rest for another day. Mrs. Kirkwood bemg engaged, I 
walked out ‘alone ‘one evening, about a-fortnight ago. | It had been, a 

stormy day, but’the evening was calm’ and quiet 5. there was scarcely a 
breath of air stirring, and trees and: flowers ‘looked in the grey light ‘as if 
fired with play’; they had all fallen — together. , The ied ly had 
taken was not very interesting, so: I'g teamed off from it, through a 
tae es opened into an ~ toate of prert| oak-trees ; it /was weedy and 

wn, but’ it soon led; into'a park of considerable extent, I obr 

that palings liad ‘been put. oe ‘in: some places, 0 as to divide it 

ret parts, but did ‘not “Anan eveharacter of the scenery. | Large 
cluthps of maguificent trees stood es and there, and) plantations of fir 
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seemed almost to surround it. »-All at. onoe.I came jin front, of a fine, old 
hoase,'which stood in a hollow, surrounded on all sides by gently swell- 
ing hills): ‘Phere were no-human: beings.near, and all.would have been 
perfectly still and silent but for the cawing, of; multitudes, of _rooks—a 
sound that I always fancy imparts'a greater air of | solitude and seclnsion 
to an old house than even perfect silence itself, . What, is it, grand- 
matnina, that seems to tdll us at.once when a house is uninhabited? I 
never even call ata: friend’s ‘without feeling. sensible, from some inde- 
finable’ sympathy, befote I knock, whether, they are at, home or, absent. 
But, in this case, there were signs of desertion which could, not be mis-, 
taken. ‘Rank grass was: growing close to the walls, the lower windows 
were mostly boarded up, and, though'not perhaps much dilapidated, there 
was a look of loneliness dnd desertion about,the building that struck me 
very much. The light, too, was grey and dusky, for the evening was fast 
stealing on,’and gave amore sombre hue to the whole seene, than it could 
have worn in sunshine. Even asiI looked the daylight perceptibly vanished; 
the rooks, after cawing still louder! than before, went to roost, and after 
awhile, one’ by one dropped off to. sleep, and were succeeded by the 
wheeling bat, or the mournful hoot of some solitary owl, as it swept past 
with noiseless wing. I advanced close to:the house, examined the front, 
and passed around to the other side. Here a narrow-pointed door seemed 
to hang’ so slightly on its rasty hinges, that I was tempted to press 
against it, and down it'fell, with such a clang that I was quite startled ; 
ad the rooks, disturbed by the unusual sound, started from their slum- 
bers'and flew about the trees, cawing most fearfully, I really felt, quite 
frightened ‘myself at’ what’ I had done, and tried to lift up the door 
again, but found it too heavy for my strength. When I got a little 
reassured, I thought that, as the way was now open to me, 1 might as 
well go in ; so passing through the et into the house I traversed a 
passage, which Jed me into a large lofty hall, Here the ceiling had 
fallen in many plaees ; and, :indeed, I afterwards observed in some parts 
of ‘the house that the roof itself had fallen, The fine old staircase was 
entire, and I ascended it. Up-stairs there were many doors, or rather 
doorways, all open excepting one. That one was boarded and nailed up 
so carefully that it oealiaiind my curiosity more than all the others ; but 
it was quite impossible to open it, and I turned into a room with nothing 
remarkable: about it except the view from the window, and that was very 
beautiful. | It looked out on the park, and on an avenue far more noble 
and extensive than the one I had sed through. Between this avenue 
and the ‘house stood a small and beautiful building, which, as I after- 
wards learnt, had been a gate-house. But what is the matter, grand- 
mamma ?” I exclaimed, observing her look up with almost a startled look, 

“Nothing, my dear,” she replied. ‘“ Your words awakened an old 
recollection—that was all. But go on.” ~ 

‘“ Well, then, grandmamma, I saw little more, for the twilight was 
fading fast, and, in spite of myself, I was growing nervous, The floors 
and ceilings looked dangerous, and I fancied—though no doubt it was 
mere imagination—that there were some persons concealed near me 5 
and once I could almost be certain that I some one say ‘ Hush ! 
Don’t laugh at me, grandmamma, but I was really so frightened that I 
fairly took to my heels, and ran away. out of the house as fast as I could. 
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So you see I have brought home quite a ghost story for you. But I 
oils wore things th seiaethlnng' tie sailor: grandmamma,” I continued, for, 


instead of leani in her chair, and listening as before, with — 
and a smile, she was sitting bolt upright, gazing at me wi 
jh which wore a look of life and wakefulness not usual with them, and 


her hands, I observed, were trembling violently. “I am swre there is 
something the matter with you, grandmamma—what is it? Are you 
ill?” 

“No, no,” she said, “not ill; but tell me, quickly, what was the 
name of this old house you speak of?” 

“ Tregolph,” I replied. 

“Tt is so, then!” she said. “But are you sure, quite sure, that you 
speak of Tregolph, the ancient seat of the Trevanions ?” 

“ Yes, grandmamma,” I replied; “it was the seat of the Trevamions ; 
but now it has passed into the possession of a distant branch of the 
family, bearing another name, who reside in Staffordshire. But do you 
know anything of it?” 

“Twill tell you by-and-by, my child,” she said; “but go on now 
with your story. [ am very deeply interested. Tell me all you saw, 
and ail you heard; omit nothing; and when you have done, I will 

ify your curiosity by telling you what occurred long ago to make 
name of Tregelph so interesting to me.” 

“I saw nothing more, grandmamma,” I said, “for I got back to 
Trescow as fast as I could, as it was getting late; and, indeed, when I 
arrived I found them a little uneasy at my long absence, and talking 
about sending servants in search of me. I described where I had been, 
and Mrs. Kirkwood laughingly told me that [ had been exploring a 
haunted house, and that the room with the door nailed up was the 
haunted chamber; that it had been opened only once for many years, 
and that the carpenter and his son, who had been employed, had both 
died miserably. «Ask Martha Ferris, my housemaid,’ she said, ‘she 
will tell you about it.’ I did ask her afterwards, and she told me that 
the elder carpenter was her grandfather, and the younger her uncle. 
They never told what they saw, except that the room was hung with 
tapestry, and that the curtains of the bed and window were of a dingy 
yellow colour ; but, by the effect it had on them, it must have been some- 
thing terrible, and the door was fastened up again immediately. The 
men never recovered the shock they had sustamed, whatever it might 
have been: the younger pined, and pined away, and died, but not of any 
apparent disease; to use Martha's expression, he ‘quailed away,’ and 
was never seen to smile again. The elder, Martha’s grandfather, went 
mad— that is,’ she said, ‘talking mad’—he never ceased to talk to him- 
self wntil he died, two or three years after he entered the mysterious 
chamber. 

“She also told me that, many years ago, some deed of horror had 
been perpetrated at Tregolph, and that since then the house had been 
said to be haunted. Once or twice some attempt has been made to save 
the fine old building from decay, by placing a tenant in it at a merely 
nominal rent—but im vain; the people declared that they could not rest 
for unaccountable noises; they sometimes heard violent shrieks in the 
night, and the ghost of a lady, dressed in the fashion of the last-century, 
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has been frequently seen on the stairs, or ata distance in one of the long 

eries. The last tenant was a man called Bennetts, who tried to re- 
claim the gardens, and make something of them. He brought a young 
wife with him, who was pregnant at the time, and the poor young thin 
became so nervous and terrified at the sounds, fancied or real, aroun 
her, that a premature labour was followed by brain fever, from which she 
never recovered. Her wild ravings and her death strengthened the belief 
that the place is the abode of beings from another world, so that now, 
probably, it will be entirely given over to decay.” 

“ Did you ask the origin of these reports ?” said my grandmother. 

“* Yes,” I replied, “I heard something of it; but nobody appeared to 
possess any accurate information on the subject. All that was known 
was vague and uncertain, as care seemed to have been formerly taken to 
conceal facts. But Martha Ferris, whose family have been tenants on 
the estate for several generations, told me that two or three years after 
the murder—for a murder I believe it was—had been committed, a whole 
suite of rooms, which once stretched from the southern front of the 
mansion towards the ancient gateway, and to which what is now called 
‘the haunted chamber’ had been a sort of ante-room, had been pulled 
down by order of the then proprietor, who was supposed to have been in 
some way implicated in the transaction. And now, grandmamma,” I 
said, “‘ will you tell me why you seemed so excited at hearing the name 
of Tregolph ?” 

“T will, my dear,’ she said, “ after tea; for indeed I require some- 
thing before I enter on a tale which will recal one of the most painful 
events in a long life, which, though it is, I thank God, a pace one 
now, has not been entirely free from the cares which are the lot of all.” 

I rang the bell, and Jenny came in, bearing the tea-tray, with the 
little silver tea-pot, which held scarcely more than a modern breakfast- 
cup, and the tiny blue-and-white foreign china tea-cups and saucers. 
We were not long at our meal, and when I was again seated on my 
low stool, I heard a story which struck me as being so singular, that 
wrote it down the very next day, while it was fresh on my memory. I - 
afterwards showed it to my mother, who said that she had also heard the 
old lady tell it once, before I was born, and that she did not think that 
what she heard varied from this in the least particular. I have tried to 
give it, as far as possible, in the very words of the narrator, except that 
I have altered the names, and have here and there put into dialogue 
what she told in plain narrative; but, unfortunately, I cannot convey 
the tones, the earnest tones of truth in which it was related to me. 


MY GREAT-GRANDMAMMA’S STORY. 


I am an old woman now (said my great-grandmamma), a very old 
woman, and I begin to find that I forget sometimes what happened a 
few days or hours ago; but as the present slips away from me, my dear 
child, the past comes back to me again so fresh and so real, that I 
seem to live once more among the friends of the days long, long gone 
by. God is merciful in so ordering it to the aged, for time steals by 
without wearying them with the thought of their duily share in the petty 
trials and disappointments of this world. To the old there is no present 
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..oowe liye in, the, pastor we look, forward, to that, future,which) awaits 
us beyoud. the grave, .. The dreams of the night, too, bring: bal to ine 
old faces, old. scenes, and.ald feelings, and. long-lost..voiees-sound.in my 

“ears, as if those 1 once loved—many, many years ago. crumbled into! dust 
--had to,me, in those spirit-tones, to awaken.reeollections which 
may slumber but, can paver. i ni zoel ato om badogor tatdol 8 otk 

Among all the changes that I have known in\.a period. of-ninety»and 
six years, one part of my life comes back \to, my.mind more frequently 
than, any other, and J, think of :it with, more, interest, «1 twill tell! you to- 
night of my visit to, Tregolph ;, but, first you. must remember, im order to 
understand my story, that I was sent, when) [{ was, about, fourteen, to 
“ boarding-school” at Exeter. . To be educated at w bodrding-school; was, 
I suppose, a greater distinction; then) than it,is, now.;! for at ‘was; in my 
case, an event. much talked about ;and thought of not! only in cut own 
house, but throughout ‘the town... was to stay four years, and, as tra- 
velling was dificult. and dangerous, Iwas, not ,to|,eome home in. the 
holidays. ‘The parting with me for so long,a time was.a very, great ‘tral 
to my dear mamma, especially as.I was, her only daughter >: 1 felt: it! too, 
but novelty had charms, for me then, as it always, has fon the| youngy and 
J soon got reconciled, ;; On; the same,day, that L azrived, at: thd<school, 
another new pupil came; also, and we two were destined, to\share:the same 
room and the same bed: Annie Strickland—for, such; was, her name+— 
was two years younger than myself; a difference of age which.is thought 
much ofamong school-girls, though jit seems nothing.in-aften life. bwish 
it were in,my power to describe, her to you, | but that js; impossible. »-To 
say she was beantifal, is to give a faint idea,jof her, attractions;, she was 
so gay, so graceful, so; simple-hearted, ,and,so affectionate, that she was 
soon the idal of the whole school, but to,.me especially. she, béeanie ‘the 
object of the most. sincere , and sisterly, love..,..Poor, girl. she was an 
orphan, and her guardian removed, while we were ats¢hool, from Exeter 
to Heondom,. ht he thought it. best that, Annie ‘should; remain for some 
time. where she was, as he was much pleased withthe sehgol. .. Before long, 


‘ Annie and I became so, dear to: each: other, that, we were searcely ever 


apart, and we; had: to bear many a, joke, from, gur_schoolfellows about. our 
great friendship ;. they used to’ gall .us,mamma and,daughter, »my /two 
years giving me) quite a,.matronly superiority over Annié.|,, Foul’ yeats 
peared a long time to me when Ijlogked forward. to thems! but when 
they were Past they seemed but as aday., Annie left Exeter.at the same 
time that I did, and went to finish her education at ,a/school:in Lonton. 
We corresponded regularly after we parted; ijtime imade,no change in my 
affection for her; and her Aes breathed the same spirit jofi| sisterly love 
for me.. When Annie was eighteen she left jschool,.,and| went to live 
with her guardian ; she ever spoke .of, him as kind, antl considerate, but 
his wife was proud and unsociable, affecting: great, strength of mind, but 
really weak and vain, as well as coarse... Therewere also, two daughters, 
both well-educated and good-natured, but, nothing mores...) 0950 9)! 
| After Annie had left schoo}, she seemed, to ,pine ifor.a isdtt of ,com- 
onship_ which ;she could nog. find where she .was,and almost. every 
etter of a longing. to ; see, me ;,,indeed,, a, formal inyitation. to: visit 
Miss Strickland was sent.me-by her guardian; but, though: a lady, foo 
our town. was about to, visit London, and offered to take mey.my! mahima 
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-twould: ‘not hear of my going, because the journey was so dangerous, and 
the distance so great. | I know that those things aré'all altered now, but 
vat that: time people ‘used-to make their wills previous ‘to going to London, 
and always prepared for the worst before setting otit, for fear they should 
\motlive to. eome back: “Annie had lived with her guardian about, a year, 
when a letter reached me from her, in which, after speaking of some balls 
and parties to which ‘she had gone, she said that she had Beck lately in- 
‘troduced to a: gentleman of Cornwall, a Mr, Treyanion ; but; as he had 
resided abroad for a great' part of his life—entitely so'for the last’ fifteen 
or sixteen years~he seemed to know but little of his native county. I 
know not how it was, but my heart seeried at ‘once to feél'a sort of pang 
of jealousy-of this! Mr/Trevanion, and, in m ‘reply, I said so,  Annie’s 
answer did not ‘dwell much on the’ subject, but she did say, “ You will 
not be jealous when I 'tell you that Mr. ‘Trevanion is nearly twenty years 
older than myself} and'then, dear Eleanor, he is fat too superior a per- 
son'to think of ‘such a mere girl as Tam. He is certainly very handsome, 
and ‘his expression is so melancholy and so intellectual, that I cannot but 
feelian interest)in:him, though, of course, only a’ friendly one.” 
is About this time Iwas taken ill of fever, and they told me afterwards that 
throughout my sickness I had ‘been constantly talking of Annie Strickland, 
and, in my‘delirium,' struggling ‘wildly to save her from some imagina 
-danger. ‘1 f can remember now maniy of those delusions, but will pass on 
‘to: the time of ‘my-recovery, which was not for some months :’ then théy 
(gave me ‘Annie’s letters, which had been received in the mean while, after 
first tellingme that she ‘lad been the wife of Mr. Trevanion for the last 
two:months,'’ Poor girl! she told me in the first that the admired Mr. 
Trevanion' had ‘declared himself, 'to her astonishment, a snitor for her 
hand\;:then that her guardian approved of the match, which, indeed, 
seemed a most'advantageous one ; and then there was a letter complaining 
of my silence, and begging me to come to town, to officiate as her brides- 
maid.‘ Come to me,” she’ said, “dear Eleanor, my school mamma! 
I shall not feel quite satisfied ‘until you approve my choice, nor perfect! 
happy ‘unless you are with'me:” This letter my mother answered wit 
an account of my illness, and Annié’s reply was signed in her new name. 
A few months after the marriage, I heard, with unbounded delight, 
that: Mr. and Mrs.’Trevanion were coming to reside in Cornwall, at their 
house ‘of Tregolph; and soon after their arrival, a pressing invitation was 
sent’ mé ‘td come‘and visit them. | Of course it was gladly accepted ; and 
in the rhonth of May, now nearly seventy-four years ago, | set off on my 
journey;:seated on’ a pillion behind our old servant John. By easy stages 
IT accomplished ‘the whole distance, and arrived at ‘Tregolph on the 
evening 'of ‘the ‘second’ day ; and I may mention that, on éntering the 
park, we passed through an avenue, a regular double row of stately trees, 
which brought us! to’-a ‘small-and beautiful ‘gate-house. | T found Annie 
but little changed ; she ‘was the same sweet, dear girl she had eyer been, 
and her reception of ‘her “ school mammi,” as she stil] laughingly ‘called 
me, was all I could have desired. Mr. Trevanion was not home; he 
had:gone to'a friend's house for the night on’ urgent business, and had 
left’ a polite: message ‘for’ me; ‘expressing his regret at his unavoidable 
absehoe.:| Antie took tie to'my room to refresh myself; and, though T 
couldonly east a ‘hurried glance ‘atound tne as I followed her, the air of 




































in on me at any moment, so I got out of 


oS Hush!” Immed 
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old-fashioned in the entrance-hall, the staircase, &c., gave me a 
high idea of the opulence which now surrounded my friend. My bedroom 
was, a perfect wonder to me: though not very large, it was lofty and 
well-proportioned ; the bed-curtains were of gold-coloured damask, and 
the walls were hung with old tapestry. I remember that one part, a scene 
from a country fair, where a rustic was being robbed by a gaily-dressed 
irl, as he was winning a triflmg sum at some game, amused me mueh, 
ressions on the different countenances of the group were 80 ex- 
cellently wrought out. Annie asked me whether | would prefer to go 
down stairs and be introduced to her friends at once, or to remain where 
I was for the night, to recover the fatigue of my journey. She had 
staying with her, she said, her guardian’s two daughters; a gentleman 
who had called to see Mr. Trevanion, and who, finding that he was 
absent, intended to remain until his return on the morrow ; and the Rev. 
Mr. ‘Trefusis, the rector of the neighbouring parish of St. Petrock. Of 
the last she spoke in terms of enthusiastic praise. She told me that he 
was an old man, nearly seventy years of age, but active and most zealous 
in his ministry. Cheerful, and full of Christian charity, he was a friend 
to all men, and possessed the good-will of every one who knew him. He 
had resided at St. Petrock ever since his ordination, and had always been 
well known to the Trevanion family. I had no hesitation in declaring 
my preference for the party down stairs, for I was young then, and my 
1 ay were elated at the pleasure which I expected from my visit, and 
delight I felt at being again with Annie, 

Our evening passed rapidly and pleasantly. We sang, played forfeits, 
and afterwards, in the gaiety of our hearts, danced a reel, while Annie 
8 to us on thespimet. Finally we separated about twelve o'clock, 
and retired to our bed-chambers, quite frightened at finding it so late. 
Annie kissed me at my door, and we parted with hints of how much we 
had to say to each other on the morrow. Feeling tired, now that I was 
alone, I Jadly sought my pillow, and closing my eyes, repeated a childish 
ae which my mother had taught me to say after 1 was in bed, and 

ich I never omitted. I had just concluded, when I heard a voice say 
pe in a whisper, “ Hush!” It sounded near, but not in my room, 
I opened my eyes, and saw a light shining through an open door, which 
I had not observed before, near the foot of my bed, and on the opposite 
side of the room from that by which I had entered. The door was not 
wide open, but a little ajar, and the light which shone through it was not 
bright, but yet distinct. I did not like to move from my comfortable 
repose, but still less liked the idea that any one should be able to break 

hed to shut it. As I laid m 

hand on it for that = I again heard distinctly the whispered i 

iately suspecting that Annie's young friends had some 

tical joke in hand of which I was to be the victim, I determined to 

on ‘the alert, and smiled to myself with anticipated triumph at the 

thought of turning the laugh against them. I caught up my cloak, which 

lay on a chair close by, and wrapped it around me, opened the door 

cautiously, and out, | found that the door stood at the top of 

four steps, which led down into a long and lofty gallery, in which here 
and there five or six wax tapers were burning, stuck in sconces agai 

the wall, but the light which they afforded, though sufficient to show the 
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‘through the gallery, was by no means bright. The and the 
flocr of the gallery itself were aveed with vad chet On the lef hand 
were several lofty pointed windows, with small diamond-shaped panes of 
glass, through which the moonlight streamed; and on the right, near the 
four steps outside my apartment, was a broad staircase, which seemed to 
lead down to the rooms below. 

I felt curious to see what was going on, and, after a moment’s hesita- 
tion, stepped down into the gallery. I perceived that, after passing the 
staircase, a range of doors on the right seemed to give entrance to a suite 
of bed-chambers; and about half-way through the gallery there was 
another flight of stairs, narrower than the first, and lighted, as that was, by 
one of the tall windows which extended along the other side of the gallery, 
and which seemed to look towards some part of the pleasure-grounds, as 
I could distinctly see the trees waving in the breeze, and the leaves, wet 
with dew, glittering in the moonbeams. 

At the head of the second staircase I paused, half afraid, and thinking 
I would go back to my room ; but looking on, I saw thet a light was 
streaming through a door at the end. I do not know what impulse drove 
me on, but I could not resist the desire to see where that light came from, 
s0 I passed on lightly and silently until I entered a room which evidently 
formed the termination of the gallery. It was a magnificent bed-chamber. 
Opposite the door by which I came in was apparently a large window, 
concealed by long and heavy curtains of rich crimson brocade. Before 
the window stood a handsome toilet, on which glittered a variety of femi- 
nine ornaments and jewels, as if hastily thrown down; on it also stood, in 
silver branches, one on each side of the mirror, two wax candles, from 
which proceeded the light that I had seen. On the right hand was a 
bed, also hung with crimson brocade, and by the side of it, supported on 
a gilt frame, a marble slab, on which lay a gentleman's hat. The walls 
were hung with Spanish leather, handsomely gilt, and the floor was 
covered with a singular carpet, which represented a forest, with gay birds 
among the massive green foliage, and a river with swans on it running 
throughout. I do not know when I noticed all this, though every detail 
seemed afterwards as clear as if I had spent hours m observing it. At 
the moment my whole attention was fixed on the occupant of the bed, for 
I saw at once that it Aad an occupant. A young man, apparently about 
five-and-twenty years of age, lay stretched upon it, evidently buried in 
the slumber of intoxication. His hair and whiskers were black and 
glossy; the brow was dazzlingly white, though low, but every other 
feature was swollen and stained by the look of habitual exeess. The 
lower part of the face was singularly coarse: a large mouth, thick lips, 
and heavy under jaw, seeming to bespeak a most sensual disposition. I 
did not fear that he would awake, for his sleep seemed more like the in- 
sensibility of a drunken man than natural healthy slumber. 

In my desire to look around I had stepped far into the room, when the 
sound of approaching footsteps in the gallery startled me: for an instant 
I turned to fly, but ‘there was only that one door to the room, and the 
shame at being caught in 0 doubtful a position made me hesitate. But 
there was no time for reflection ; the footsteps approached, and without a 
tua but the desire to escape observation, I sprung to the curtains 
which stood before the window, and hid myself behind them. 
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«ol-saw! with a glance that this window'also'looked::ont::upon the ‘park, 
forthe ; moon «was ‘shining; clear, and without a cloud >but I: turned 
eagerly to see who: eritered, ‘for I ‘felt: d hope: that: itsmight be Anme 
; or tather: Mrs; Trevanion;'and:then ‘all would have been well. 
But thehope was disappointed a soon ‘as formed, fora lady:camé into the 
rooin whom fjhad> certainly néver seen ‘before. She was exquisitely 
beautiful, but of astyldof beaut) entirely in contrast to that of my gentle 
Annie. She: had ona rich pink silk dress: embroidered with: leaves ‘and 
flowers of silver, # stémacher of diamonds: was on her bdsom; ‘a circlet: of 
precious; stones ‘surrounded her: lofty ‘brow; and neck and arms were 
es with jewels.|\As she passed: the threshold, ‘closing: the ‘door 
‘her, Isaw that her step was buoyant, her beautifal throat-drawn up 
with a ‘airvof ipride, her cheek flushed, and her eye sparkling as if with 
some hidden triumph:''a smile, too, was on: her lipsa smile 'of gratified 
and womanly vanity, Altogether I never saw a creature so! beautiful and 
full of life as the strangerilady.! |) | ao thot 1 suttt bool 
‘She had advanced:into the room a few steps, when ‘her eye fell upon 
the sleeper on the bed ; a: sudden start showed that ‘the sight was unex- 
y and the angry hue which covered neck and brow,’ the! clenched 
. d, and the dark frown, proved. how little it: was- desired. -° She: ap- 
proached the bed, and the small hand was raised, as: if she could strike 
the man as he lay; but she turned away, and paced the room for.some 
minutes with a step of impatient irritation. ‘ Again ‘she paused, and 
looked sternly-at the sleeper, but shook her head; and.I saw that her 
lips moved, as she again turned to pace the room. As invher walk she 
approached the toilet before the window, I'saw her very distinctly.: ‘The 
flush which had covered her face was gone, and a deathlike:paleness had 
taken its place. Her features were rigid, and the lips which, afew 
minutes before;:‘had been so rosy and smiling were'‘compressed: and blood- 
less. As thelady drew near the toilet, her eyes fell upon the mirror nit: 
she raised her hand hurriedly to her brow, as if to brush away the strange 
expression which she saw reflected in the glass; and, in the, action, ‘a 
wedding-ring on the finger glittered in the light. | With: a look of scorn 
wee hatred she drew it off, flung it to the- floor, and trampled it under 
oot. ‘ 
At this instant a movement in the bed attracted her attention, and 
she drew near it. The sleeper had slightly changed his position, ard, 
as she approached, he opened his eyes and looked at her. For an. in- 
stant the gaze was vacant and uncertain ; then he evidently knew her, 
and a leer of drunken mockery overspread his face: He spoke to her— 
at least, I saw that he spoke, but not a word reached my ears. I seemed 
as if suddenly 'struck with deafness ; but the action was not to be mis- 
understood. He seemed to mock her with invitations to his side. The 
lady answered not, but her eye kindled, and her lip trembled with 
suppressed rage. Presently, with a laugh, which I heard, of drunken 
and fiendish n, the young man turned on his back, and spread out 
his arms, so as to fill, as far.as might. be, the whole bed. The action 
laid his: breast bare, and, with a movement swift as thought, the lady 
drew a small poniard from some part of her dress, and buried the blade 
in his heart. The wretched man opened his eyes with a stony stare of » 
horror, his limbs shook for a moment, and then all was still. | Motionless 
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and: fixed the lady gazed on her work, ler face more conpselike even 
than that of lier victim, She wmade.no attempt to withdraw the poniand, 
bat sfood with clasped: hands, white and still as.athing of marble 
‘I vcannot) be whiat,1\\ felt: during thé progress of this. dreadful 
scene. | I. seemed ‘spell+bound, and <4 to:move or to utter.a sound! 
At this moment I |heard-a\low tap at the door, thrice repeated, as if it 
were, a precoveerted signal ; but | the lady: seemed insensible to all but 
the:horror before her. ‘The; signal wis: repeated, and then a man’s voice, 
in) @ Cautious and) yet passionate tone, whispered, { Edith }; Edith!” 
ovdtywas:stogular ‘that throughout I'seemed only to hear a whisper here 
and there ;:and|that; though I\\saw the ; lips of/ the speakers: move, I did 
not atother tinies hiear:a sound. ; But to goon. .The\door was 
cautiously, and \a.young mani stepped. imto!.the room,’ He was: tall and 
dark, with black eyes, short silken moustaches, and! dark curling hair. 
Both! face :and form :were singularly handsome, yet his features. were so 
marked, that I felt on the instant that I. should:kuow him again, see 
him; wher and whére I might;- He paused for a) moment. at the door, 
and thea came forward to the, bedside, and! gazed. at the corpse with a 
frightened look... He then'-spoke to the lady in au earnest, yet hurried 
manner,“ as if he ‘asked some! question,'and enforced some advice ; but 
she replied only by wringing: her /hands, with. an’ expression of despai 
and agonys: The! gentleman then stodped, and taking up the hand of 
the dead man, arranged the stiffening fingers around the handle of the 
dagfrer,'as if tol grasp it, aid:so make! it appear that his own hand had 
strack the blow.) - / root og o7 | 

At thisi instant, acting under an, uncontrollable impulse, I left my 
concealment behind the curtain, and slowly,approached, and stood before 
the guilty pair. I looked: steadily at. the geutleman,' and he, with an 
ait. of surprise: and horror, returned my gaze. This lasted but for a 
brief space, for the lady;'with a :loud and -appalling sliriek, sunk in con- 
vulsions to 'thefloor!-04/ 0) tie | 

God: help. me, Gertrude | .(said'the old lady to me at this part.of her 
tale), though’ sevent-four years ‘have sunnil since then, all the horrors 
of that dreadful night seem present to meieven now. I shudder as J 
recal that shriek, and as I think again of the wild terror with which, at 
the: first sound of that unearthly cry, I sprang past the gentleman, and 
rushed through the gallery, The eries, mixed with wild bursts of hys- 
terical: laughter, rang in my ears as I sped on; and oh! in the midst, I 
heard, above ‘all, 'the footsteps of the gentleman pursuing me. I ran, 1 
flew; I\seemed.to niyself not even to touch the floor; I reached the steps, 
rashed. into my.room,| aad turned, with a last effort, to close. the door. 
The gentleman: did not follow me into. the room; but. turned abruptly 
dewa the great staircase: I have mentioned, and I fancied that at the 
satae time I saw dark, shadowy figures pouring up the narrower flight of 
steps beyond, and hastening to 'the! chamber I had left. But my brain 
was dizzy with tertor,) my trenibling’ hands could. scarcely turn the key 
and draw the bdlt; butil distinctly remember: that I did both, and. then, 
utterly incapable of further: effort, 1 sank fainting to the floor; but, ere 
consciousness entirely left the; I’ perceived the door by whieh I had first 
entered:the room open, and Annie Strickland, accompanied by, some of 
the servants, cote in, pale and ‘agitated. ? 
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I believe I remained for a pane in a fainting state, and when I 
recovered, | was lying on the bed, with the good old clergyman standing 
heddo aubiand ameieiebadeg such restoratives. as his experience sug- 
gested. Poor Annie was standing, pale and frightened, at my side, but, 
as soon as I was able, I begged her to retire with the servants, and 
leave me alone with Mr. Trefusis. As soon as they were gone, I said, 
“Is he quite dead? But, oh! I know that he is. Where is the 
lady, and who are they?” 

“ My dear child,” said Mr. Trefusis, “ you have had a bad dream, and 
are not yet recovered.” 

“A !” | exclaimed. ‘ Do you not know of it, then? No, no; 
it is no dream: I have been a witness to a dreadful murder to-night. 
Go—go directly through that gallery, and in the end room you will find 
the murdered man.” 

‘* My dear Miss Rosewarne,” said Mr. Trefusis, ‘‘ you are, indeed, under 
a delusion ; there is no gallery where you point.” 

“ No gallery!” 1 exclaim “ Where, then, does that door lead ?” 

Mr. Trefusis paused for a moment, and then rising from his chair, drew 
back the curtain of my bed, and showed me that there was no door, but 
that the wall was covered throughout by the tapestry of which I have 
before spoken! Quite terrified, I rose up in the bed, and said, almost 
gasping for breath, 

“ Lift the tapestry; I know there was a door there an hour or two 
since, for | passed through it.” 

Without a word, Mr. Trefusis raised the tapestry, and there was, indeed, 
no door! But where I had expected to see one, a solid piece of masonry, 
apparently of a more recent date than the rest of the wall, filled a space 
which evidently once been a doorway ! 

“* When,” I asked, “ was that doorway built up ?” 

“It is now,” said Mr. Trefusis, “‘ about fourteen or fifteen years since 
Mr. Trevanion sent orders from abroad to take down the gallery to which 
it led, and, of course, the doorway was then closed.” 

“ What. brought you all to my room,” said I, “at the time I fainted ?” 

‘* The sound of your hysterical shrieks,” he replied, “ awoke us, and, of 
course, we hastened to your assistance.” 

“ My shrieks!” I said. ‘I solemnly assert that, though terrified 
beyond endurance, / did not shriek—I could not utter a sound.” 

Both were silent for a moment, and then I said, 

“ Sit there, and I will tell you all.” 

I began. I told everything I had seen, every trifle that I had noticed 
in my adventure of the night. I described the gallery, the staircases, the 
furniture of the room I had been in, the view from the window, the per- 
sonal ap of the actors in the scene I had witnessed, the whispered 
word, “ Hush!” and, above all, the lady’s name, “ Edith! Edith!” 

As I went on, the good old man was strongly agitated. More than 
once he rose uneasily from his chair, and paced the room, muttering to 
himself, “ And ean these things really be permitted?” At length, when 
my tale was concluded, he ma me solemnly and earnestly whether | 
had ever been before at Tregolph, or had ever heard any one describe it, 
or say anything about it. I answered, truly, that I had never before 
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been within thirty miles of it; and that, exeept the bare fact of its being 
the seat of the Trevanion family, I had never heard anything whatever 
concerning it. Mr. Trefusis then begged me not to say a word to 
one of what I had told him, and promised that at another time, when 
was more composed, he would tell me all that he knew which might 
throw any light on the mysteries of the night. “Though,” he added, 
« my dear young lady, we cannot expect in this world to comprehend a 
eondition so strange as that in which you appear to have been placed. 
He then knelt beside my bed, offered up a simple and earnest prayer, and 
then, after administering a gentle sedative, sat with the housek to 
watch by my side during the few hours that remained of the night, or 
rather morning. 

I slept until nearly noon, when I awoke calm, composed, and quiet, 
but with a most vivid recollection of all that had passed. [I insisted on 
getting up, for I felt that while I remained at Tregolph I could not 
oceupy that apartment, and must arrange with Mr. Trefusis to effect a 
change without attracting much observation. When | got down stairs, 
I found Annie restless and anxious, for Mr. Trevanion had sent for a 
earriage to bring him home, as he had been taken ill in the night at his 
friend’s house. 

“ It is strange,” Annie said. “I don’t think Edgar ever had an attack 
of the kind before—though I don’t fancy he has ever seemed quite well 
since we came to Tregolph—but the servant says he was seized by a sort 
of fit last night; however, he assures me that, though still a little weak 
from the effect of it, he is otherwise quite recovered.” 

The sound of wheels called Annie from the room; and in about half 
an hour Mr. Trefusis entered, accompanied by a gentleman whom he 
introduced to me as Mr. Trevanion. But | scarcely comprehended the 
words in the shock I received: I half rose from my chair, but was obliged 
to hold by it for support; for in Mr. Trevanion, in my friend’s, my own 
dear Annie’s husband, I beheld the gentleman I had seen the night 
before, the same that had spoken, in lover-like tones, the impassioned 
whisper, “ Edith! Edith!”—the same that had placed the dead man’s 
hand on the handle of the weapon that had slain him,—the same that 
had pursued me in my headlong flight through the gallery. Mr. Trefusis 
paused, as he noticed my terrified look: Mr. Trevanion, too, stood as 
one thunderstruck, and gazed into my eyes as he had done when I 
appeared to him, in the spirit if not in the body, in the night. At 
length, he spoke quickly and hurriedly. 

“ Young lady,” he said, “ have we ever met before ?” 

* Yes,” I replied, “ we have.” 

‘“‘ For Heaven’s sake,” he cried, “tell me when and where !” 

“ Last night,” I replied, slowly, “in the Spanish Chamber.” 

He said no more, but, pressing his hand to his brow, turned suddenly 
and left the room. Mr. Trefusis followed him, and I, in a state of 
pitiable agitation, sunk back into my chair. | might have sat for a 
quarter of an hour, when I was roused by hearing the ringing of bells, 
the opening and shutting of doors, and the noise of servants rushing 
hurriedly up and down stairs. I was about to leave the room to ascertaim 
the cause of this confusion, when Mr. Trefusis entered, apparently much | 
agitated, and, taking my hand kindly, said : 
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' ®'T am on my way, Miss Rosewarne, to send for'a doctor. ‘Mr. Trevanion 
has again been taken suddenly and alarmingly ill; Mrs. Trevanibn is 
with hie at present, but I chink it would not be advisable 'for you’ to go 
up, as it fac hs t be better that he should not see you now."”' ** 

“The doctor arrived, but his look, ‘after seeing the ‘sick man, plainly 
showed that he feared the worst ; ‘and his anticipations were realised. - A 
number of attacks of the same kind followed each other, and in a ‘week’ 
Mr. Trevanion was.no more. Throughout his illness great care’ ‘was 
taken as to who was admitted to his room; for his head was somewhat 
affected, and he sometimes said things which were better heard ‘by as few: 
ears a possible. I saw him but once, for at first he seemed to dread my 

resence, and, to sooth him, they were obliged to say that I was not in the 

use; but, a few hours before his death, he expressed a strong desire to 
see me, and I was sent for. He spoke to me, but I could not understand 
what he said, for at the last his speech failed him a great deal; but’ he 
pressed my hand repeatedly, and raised it to his lips. 

One day, soon after his death, Mr. ‘Trefusis, in answer to some inqui- 
ries of mine, said, “‘ When I left the room with Mr. Trevanion, after he 
had been introduced to you, I followed him to the library, and ‘there I 
repeated to him your vision of the night exactly as you told it to me: 
He did not seem surprised at what I said, but I noticed that he became 
very pale, aiid that he held by a chair for support. When I had finished, 
he said slowly, the words seeming to come from his lips without effort, 
and, apparently, almost without the action of the will, 

“« Last night, at the same hour, I too was in that apartment in the 
spirit; a lady stepped from behind the window-curtain ; dhs ran from the 
room, and f puivtied her through the gallery: I recognised her in the 
lady whom I have just seen. It was no dream, it was reality—as real 
as anything about me now.’ 

“1 moved for a moment to the windows, but had scarcely looked away 
when I heard a heavy fall, and turning around saw that Mr. Trevanion 
was lying in a kind of fit. I had him carried to his room, and the rest 
you know. And here I may tell you that your description of the gallery and 
the chamber at the end were perfectly accurate; the steps, the eintows: 
the staircases, the furniture, once were exactly as you described them; 
even the name of the room which you spoke so readily to Mr. Trevanion 
was quite correct, for, from its having been hung with gilt Spanish leather 
—a rare and costly hanging—it always bore the name of * The Spanish 
Chamber.’ I fear, too, my dear young lady,” continued Mr. Trefusis, 
“both from what dropped from Mr. Trevanion, and from my own 
recollection of the circumstances, that the scene which you saw in your 
vision enacted in the room was also an exact transcript of what once took 
oe there: but I forget—you do not know the circumstances to which 

allude, and I believe I once promised to relate them to you.” 

Mr. Trefusis then proceeded to tell me that Mr. Trevanion’s parents 
had died early, leaving two sons, Alfred and Edgar, of whom the elder, 
Alfred, succeeded to the property, whilst Edgar Thad only the portion of 
a younger son. About eighteen years before my visit to Tregolph, 
Alfred, his brother being then abroad, married a Miss Edith Whitlowe, a 
lady high born and beautiful. They had not been very long married 
when Mr. Edgar returned from his travels, a fine, handsome young man, 
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of, most, anly, appearance and fascinating. manners, a perfect 
a gh Ale or the. squire, as he was, cencraliy called, who was 

ed, to low. dissipation and low company, ;and was in the habit of 
drinking to great, excess :_ inde ; he an his wife were the most ill- 
: cua r that could be conceiyed. _ Mr, Edgar had not been long at 
regolph before rumouts began to seed That he and his sister-in-law 
were, too dear to gach; other; and, these rumours the lady’s open, un- 
disguised. scorn for her husband did not tend to dispel. The report 
soon, reached Mr, Alfred’s ear, but had. ouly the effect of making him 

ge, with a sort,of brutal defiance, still lower into the depths of vice 

d excess ;, and. at length, bis wife became so disgusted and indignant 
with him, that jshe; withdrew. he .almont entirely from his society, 
taking possession of that, part of the building whic Winic at much cause 
to, remember, and making, “ the Spanish Chamber” her sleeping apart- 
ment. ; One, eyening, of which that on which I arrived at. Tre Iph 
happened to be the anniversary, a large party were assembled to cslabvats 
Mrs, Trevunion’s birthday. The, squire would not join the party, bat 
vowed, that he would be master somewhere in his,own house, and that 
if his wife and. brother lorded it,in the ball,room, he would lord it in the 
hall, _ Accordingly he sat there drinking with two or three boon-compa- 
nions until he became almost mad with excitement, and perhaps a 
consciousness of his own degradation, and at length, vowing that he 
would. rss to his wife’s, bed, rose and staggered off to the Spanish Cham- 
ber. He was never seen again alive put shortly after the party broke 
up, violent, shrieks were heard proceeding from Mrs. Trevanion’s, room, 

the\servants rushing up found her in violent convulsions, and her 
husband lying, dead on the bed, with a dagger in his heart, and his right 
hand still grasping the hilt, — . 

No one doubted that he had slain himself, for it was well known that, 
in common with most who drink to great excess, he was often subject to 
fits of great, depression and despondency : or if any suspicions did arise, 
they were never openly Soachal,, ‘Soon. after her husband's death the lady 
left, Tregolph;. saying she could never reside there again; and in a few 
months, Mr, Edgar Trevanion also took his departure, and nothing more 
was heard of him for years, but through the steward, about money mat- 
ters, except that he sent orders for the Spanish Chamber and the whole 
gallery connected with it to be pulled down, leaving only the ante-room, 
the one in which I slept, which, by its construction, could not be gain be 
without damaging the main building ; and a faint ramour which reached 
home, that he and his brother's widow had been seen together somewhere 
abroad. , He never came back to Tregolph until he brought home, as a 
bride, my own sweet. friend, dear, dear Annie Strickland. “It seems,” 
concluded Mr. Trefusis, “that at the very same hour of the night when 
7 were subjected to so strange a trial, cries were heard to proceed from 

r,, Trevanion’s room in the house in which he slept, and the people who 
were called there by them found him in a fit similar to those of which 
he had so many attacks afterwards. Poor man! he told us he had 
important business with his friend, but I have ascertained since that he 
was an unexpected guest, and had no business whatever: most ny 
Be oe not like to remain at Tregolph on the anniversary of his brother's 
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Mr. Trefusis and I agreed that there could be no use now in divulging 
parle yhoo: aga and that we had better ete 
' ourselves. But, i g all our eare, strange reports to 
abroad, and at length reached the ears of poor Annie in. such an 
mitt acd, crime | bestia a merey ip th nen toe, spa. elton 
stood, which we did, softeni most suspicious 
- | gaya aa afterwards, but,she 
was no longer my own cheerful, light-hearted Annie—I never saw. her 
smile again I never went to Tregolph afterwards, but once or twice I 
ailed upon Annie to come and visit me. After her death, the old 
as you said, passed into the possession of a remote branch of the 
family, who seldom or neyer resided there. I believe there was a Chan- 
cery suit about it for some time, but I have heard very little about it 
since. fae 


3 





So ended my great-grandmother’s story, and I, her immediate descen- 
dant, heard it from her own lips, after having unconsciously visited the 
scene of it, and heard traditions and rumours which added a mysterious 
interest to the tale. There are strange things passing around us, and 
this is one of those extraordinary events that seem too wonderful to be 
believed. But my great-grandmother’s story was true as it was strange. 











LIVING BRANCHES ON DEAD TREES. 


Ir we wished to prove any one form of existing Paganism to have 
been the earliest of the great perversions of that primitive Deism handed 
down by the patriarchs to the first. colonisers of the world, we might find 
much in the superstitions of Hindostan that: would incline us to give it a 
preference in antiquity. 

In the innumerable legends of the Vedas and the Puranas, points of 
resemblance occur too numerous and too striking for mere coincidence 
which unites Bramahnism with the creeds of the Egyptian, the Scandina- 
vian, the Scythian, and the Greek. While dim shadowings of the 
Trinity are ded with traditions of the deluge, the expulsion from 
heaven. of the fallen angels, prophecies of an incarnate God, these also 
are found intermingled with the Norseman’s belief of a serpent that girds 
the world ; and while the pyramidical and rock temples, the veneration of 
the lotus and the ape, are common to the modern Hindoo and the ancient 
Egyptian, we find among the Indian gods the very names and attributes 
of many of the Grecian deities, 

It would puzzle the wisest ethnologist to trace the progress of the 
Indian Dipue as he floats down the Ganges in a flower, till he reappears 
upon the gently murmuring Illyssus. Certain it is that India was one of 
the earliest peopled countries the flood, and some hardy commentators 
of Scripture have even dared to affirm that it was on one of the Himalayas, 
and not on Ararat, that the ark of Noah rested. All inquiry, however, 


into the origin of nations having first proved the triple source of races 
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and of languages, tends to confirm the fact, that in the broad, 

plains of Tartary, the shepherd nations first to increase and m 
tiply. Some of the earliest inventions of civilisation may be traced to 
India; amongst others, the Indian origin of the signs of the zodiac 
would assert for them a knowledge of astronomy, at least as early as that 
of the Egyptians or the Assyrians. Some of the planets figure in 
their earliest legends, and they account for eclipses in a manner similar 
to’ that of the northern nations, such as may be read in. the myths of the 
Eddas, or still prevails among the Laplanders and Esquimaux. To be- 
lieve their own theological history, their earliest kings reigned at a time 
long anterior to the date at which the creation is generally fixed, nor 
can their claim to great antiquity be easily refuted. 

Divided, at an early date, into a number of independent monarchies, 
the continent of India seems never to have fallen under the sway of any 
single ruler. Its position at the time of Porus, allowing for civilisation, 
resembles its present state. Overspread, undoubtedly, like all other parts 
of the world, by successive waves of Scythian wars hy it is only in the 
difference between the natives of the hills and plains, and in the Tartar 
superstitions of the Rajpoots and of the more northern tribes, that any 
traces of this successive population may be observed. The system of caste 
—and from hence Egypt probably derived the custom—has contributed 
to preserve the unity of the old religion. The earliest myths of all 
nations point northwards. The tenets of the Druids were of Indian 
origin. 

Nor were these fresh arrivals from the “frozen north” ever numerous 
enough to change the language or religion of the greater nations with 
whom they mingled; nor have either Buddhism or Mohammedanism 
modified the Hindoo’s earlier faith. The first, after a long struggle, 
passed on to conquer Tibet and revolutionise China; the latter never 
made progress. 

It is then in a religion of such great antiquity as that of Bramahnism, 
so unaltered by time, and of Which the latest fable is of an age incom- 
patible, that the purest relics of primitive tradition should be discovered, 
if any such do exist. It may surprise many to assert that amon 
every nation, past and present, from the adorer of Jove down to the 
Fetish worshipper, are to be found still lingering many of those im- 
perishable truths of which even the favoured Jews had only a propheticai 
declaration. Even in the New World, Cox-Cox is Noah; while in a 
legend typical of the differences between their religion and pure Deism, 
a vulture takes the place of the dove. Amongst the most barbarous 
devil-worshippers of Africa, as well as amongst the cannibals of the 
South Seas, are found traditions of the rival brothers, the dispersion of 
mankind, and the degradation and inferiority of the race of Ham. 

Reason forbids us for a moment to imagine, even if there were no 
existing proofs to the mre that all recollections of the pure Deism of 
the children of Seth perished with the sinful race who were swept away 
with the flood. Their faith, and their arts, and their language, was 
handed down to their descendants. By Ham was perpetuated the sins 
of Cain. It is not uningeniously supposed by Schl that many of the 
early rites were at first Favented and practised (although the Bible, in 
mentioning the sins of Cain, does not stay to comment) as auxiliaries to 
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shi ee in becomes the ‘Prometheus of the Greeks, 

are blended the fire-worship, the refining of metals, and. the 

: . of ae 3 and Jubal, the mventor of music, ond reegion devon 
xn : ni “Who may eh when,man's mind and 
WOES Toweatn fxs! tic, and wherr his lifetime was, not, by 


years mut centuries, when’ day ‘by day hé:obtained more power oyer,the 
animal Ba gdh “and even ‘the elements,' and, a deeper ,insig into 
secrets of nature, they may not have had a more |ntimate communion 
with those false spirits who were the first tomar the, world’s, beauty, 
while yet fresh from the hands of its Creator, by prompting;man to rebel 
against his Maker?’ They must have liyed not in disbelief, of, God, but 
in proud and open defiance of hispower. | It remained for the, great 
Jewish prophet, so many centuries after the creation, to, ¢ollect these 
scattered traditions, and, aided by inspiration, to classify them. It, is 
only a systematic and lengthened inquiry into all, religions that would 
show how universal is the existence of primitive tradition; corrupted and 
debased by every yariety of adulteration and admixture; and, only hetray- 
ing its presence under the test of the touchstone ‘of the, Bible... It should 
be remembered, that Abraham was the son of .an,idolater, while in the 
yerson of Job, an Arabian chief, living, it is supposed, about the time,.of 
lees we find émphatic avowals of ‘a belief. in one, God, in evil. spirits, 
of , Saviour, a resurrection, and a final judgment and destruction of the 
wor d. AS ’ j 

It would be impossible to trace the corruption of Deism from Sabaism 
to Polytheism, from a deification of the attributes of (God to the, worship 
of separate and even conflicting beings, from the adoration of God in 
nature to the confusion of the Creator with the created. 

Perverted gratitude dnd féar have given rise: to a thousand modifica- 
tions and distortions of pute Deism.' The native of India first wor- 
shipped the great river whose source hé could, not trace, and which, he 
believed descended from’ heaven, as the emanation, of an overruling 
Providence ; “while he ‘worshipped fire | inh éear,.as ,anj emblem. of. the 
destructive principlé in nature, the: evil’ spirit; Siva, who was, always 
thwarting, always at war with the other two persons of the Trinity. Yet, 
besides Siva, there are other’ evil angels in me Hindoo, mythology who 
are represented, in the wild legend of'the “‘Churning of) the Ocean,” as 
pas, Mit red gr vine be ie ee yh gee ee ee 
_, The further we go back in Hindoo, as in’ all ‘other, mythologies, the 

urer and the simpler grows the creed. Ais you may travel back through 

recian transformations, &c., till you’ arrive.at the shapeless allegories of 
Tellus and Uranus, so you may leave Cali and her, female demons, with 
all the horrors and cruelties introduced in comparatively modern times by 
the worshippers of ‘Siva, till you arrive at Bramah, \the great Supreme 
Being by whom man was created, and from whom, as,in| Egyptian fable, 
the Trinity was formed by a partition of his attributes; The second 
Bramah, and his wife Saraswatti, Sir W, Jones..very plausibly identified 
as the patriarch Abraham ‘and his wife Sarah...Of the existence in India 
at a remote age of a purer faith there: can be:no doubt. The earliest 

mples contain no ‘image 6f the god. In.the most ancient Vedas a pure 
Deism is, avowed in language pre-eminently beautiful: ‘ There. is only 
one God—he is the’ soul of all bemgs-—ofhis glory: there is no image,” 
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* Altnost every stage of the degradation of Deism into Pantheism can be 
indeed ‘traced inthe Vedas. As in anold cathedral are, built up fragments 
of ‘Draidi¢al stones and Roman altars, so inthe great pyramid of Bra- 
mahnism are embedded petrified truths; which seemed to have endued this 
sublime and fantastic superstition with an infinite duration of existence. 

“ Against it that wonderful work of an individual mind, Mohammedanism, 
has' been powerless’; even Christianity seems to gain ground slowly, and 
with infinite toil. Most sublime and most extravagant religion, in whose 
sacred books are to be found passages. that, Moses himself might have 
penned, blent ‘with bizarre legends /as childish as they are unintelligible; 
yet beneath ' these; as in a palimpsest, may be seen the old truths which 
nothing could obliterate. '! In the beginning, say the Vedas, God created 
man. In ‘their earliest legends he is. represented warring with Siva, or 
the evil principle, ‘as Thor with Loki and the frost giants, Ormuz with 
the Afrots, and Jupiter with the Titans., In the incarnations of Vishnu 
we can trace the Grecian Apollo and the Grecian Bacchus. With the 
legend of one of these transformations is, connected the singular curse pro- 
notinced by Siva upon the thistle, which had betrayed his hiding-place, 
and which is ¢vén now never allowed to grow near his temples—a fact, 
perhaps, to be accounted for in the hatred of the race of Cain to any re- 
mémbrance of that’ curse which God pronounced upon earth: “ Cursed is 
the ground for thy sake, in sorrow shalt thou eat of it all the days of thy 
life, thorns and ¢histles shall it bring forth to thee.” By the worshippers 
of Siva were introduced obscene rites and human sacrifices, offerings to 
the dead. His emblems are the bull and serpent. In India, as in Egypt, 
the bull and cow were venerated ; and amongst all the mockeries of the 
forms of true religion introduced by the descendants of Cain, the serpent 
always holds a prominent place. It is found among the Fetish people, 
among’ the Norsemen, and even in Greece, as the antagonist of the gods, 
and as an emblem of many of their deities. It winds round the caduceus 
of Mercury, the wand of Asculapius, and sips from the cup of Hygeia. 

Between the Egyptian and-Hindoo religions we have many points of 
resemblance. The pyramidical temples, now clearly proved by a German 
writer to have been only an imitation in masonry on a grander scale of 
the Scythian tumulus, perpetuated in the Highland cairn and the Celtic 
barrow, the emblem of the lion, the veneration of the lotus, the ape, the 
crocodile, &e. With the Grecians we have many points of contact. 
Dipuc, the Hindoo god of love, is but the Grecian Cupid! spelt back- 
wards. Like the Greeks, the Indians have their muses and their 
ym of love, who sprang like Venus from the wave. Bramah, like 

ove, was said to have once changed himself into a swan; instead of 
an eagle, the Indian deity is attended by a goose. The Grecian account 
of the discovery of the lyre resembles the fable of Mercury and the 
tortoiseshell. But even in the minor gods the resemblance is strong. 
Yamen, the Hindoo Pluto, is a deified mortal, like Minos, reigning over 
a gloomy region filled with departed spirits and evil angels; and in one 
of the legends concerning him, the Bramins have | gyn hor like the 
Greeks, a tradition of the golden age before the flood, and of the early 
longevity of man. Like the Greeks, they have their sacred mountains 


where the gods dwell. 
Katikeya, the Hindoo god of war, has all the attributes of Mars ; and 
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i of Platus, Gauri of Ceres: in common with nearly every nation, 
both have deities who preside over the winds, the waters, fire, mar- 
iage, &c. Rude images of Pollear, the elephant-headed son of Siva, are 
like the ancient Grecian Hermi in the Indian streets. The 
river worship of the East has, in the Grecian mythology, dwindled down 
to a mere deification, as in the legend of Achelous, the fount of Arethusa, 
&e. Yet, even amongst them, important parts of illustrations were pre- 
served till the latest age. Amongst almost every nation, including those 
of Africa and the American continent, purifications and rude forms of 
baptism may be found. The Spanish soldier, who was astonished at the 
erosses of Tecuba, was still more startled at the Mexican baptism. 
Cireumcision is a rite equally far spread. In the quadruple branching 
of the Ganges, some tradition of the four great rivers of Paradise may 
be discovered. To its source their earliest pilgrimages have been made ; 
they throw their — offerings into its waters —they throw their dead into 
its sacred stream. They have no image of the river, nor do they worship 
it ; but to it as an-emanation of the deity, they offer human sacrifices 
as the Egyptians to the Nile. The Hindoos believe, like the Greeks, 
that each star has its guardian spirit; but the moon, like the Teutonic 
nations, they worship as a man. 

In their sacred word One, used by their priests in their daily ritual, and 
by which they designate the supreme and omnipotent being, may be 
found the On (one) of the Egyptians, whose priest was. Jethro, the father- 
in-law of Moses, and whose name we still unconsciously retain in that no 
longer sacred but still useful vegetable the onion, which the Nile worship- 

were wont to cut in a traverse direction, holding its concentric circles 
to be an emblem of the planetary system. This same word One is still 
used by the Buddhists of Tibet, who retain this among many other relies 
of their earlier religion. The same word formed part of the Cabbala of 
the Eleusiarian mysteries, and has been interpreted as a brief avowal of 
the unity of the godhead. 

The Hindoo cosmogony resembles in many points that of the Eddas. 
They divide the world into Paradise and Sohion The ocean descending 
from Mount Meru encircles it with seven seas—of salt water, fresh water, 
curdled milk, ghee, carlvo, sugar, and milk. Beyond this is a broad belt 
of gold, girded by utter darkness A god, riding upon an elephant, 
guards each region. 

In minor points the Hindoo religion resembles that of many other 
nations. Like the Mohammedans they believe that Bramah writes the 
destiny of every man upon his skull at his birth; which is true enough, 
if phrenology is.zight. They believe in witches and changlings, and use 

eals and divinations. Among the hill tribes and other remains of 
former races, as the Bheils, Thugs, &c., earlier and ruder forms of 
worship may be traced. Many of the hill tribes adore unhewn stones, 
while others indulge in all the horrors of demon-worship, holding, like 
the Egyptians, the most savage of the wild animals to be his ministers. 

The sacred books of the Hindoos are of great antiquity. They consist 
of the most ancient: the Vedas or emanations from Bramah ; the Shastas 
or Talmudic comments ; and the more modern Puranas, or religious poems, 
containing the wars of —— who are as common in the Hindoo as 
in the Grecian mythology. The hostile sects of Bramahnism show the 
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distinct origin of the rite of Vishnu and Siva; and in the earlier Vedas 
no mention is made of caste—a practice which, once prevailing in Egypt, 
and still existing in India and China, was originally probably nothing 
but a guild system guarded for state purposes by religious ceremonials. 

There is no doubt that the Bramins have at the present time their 
esoteric and exoteric doctrines, amongst which a pure Deism is secretly 
inculcated. It is on this that a Christian missionary, well read in the 
sacred lore of the Hindoos, might work with an unequalled effect, sepa- 
rating the earlier text from the latter interpolations, comparing the purer 
Vedas with our own Scripture, fearlessly throwing aside the corruptions 
of time, and proclaiming the faith actually held by the wisest and most 
pious among them at the present time. 

Let him not select such a passage as the following from the Bhagarat 
Geela, beautiful as it is, for in it traces of Pantheism may be found. 

“T am the Creation, and the dissolution of the whole universe. There 
is not anything greater than I, and all things hang on me, even as pre= 
cious gems upon a string. I am moisture in the water, light in the sun 
and moon, and sound in the firmament, human nature in mankind, sweet 
smelling savour in the earth, glory in the source of light. In all things 
I am life, I am zeal in the zealous, and know, O Arjoon, that I am the 
eternal seed of nature.” 

But such extracts as these are as beautiful as the great declaration with 
which Mohammed opens the Koran. 

‘Even I was even at first, nor any other thing; that which exists un- 
perceived, supreme afterwards. I am that which is, and he who must 
remain am I, Except the first cause, whatever may appear and may not 
ag in the mind, know that to be the mind's maya, or delusion ; as 
light, as darkness, as the great elements are in various beings, entering 
yet te entering it, that is pervading, not destroying; thus am I, yet not 
in them.” 

And again, in another book, the Yajus Veda, the glories of heaven 
are described in a way very‘unlike those of the Mohammedan gardens 
of his houris. 

‘There the sun shines not, nor the moon and stars; there lightnings 
flash not in that place, how should even fire blaze there? God irradiates 
all this bright substance; with his effulgence the universe is enlightened.” 

A passage so sublime as to remind us of the New Jerusalem, 
Rev. xxii, 'v. 5. 

© And there shall be no night there, and they need no candle, neither 
light of the sun, for the Lord God giveth them light.” 

We might enter at length into the burning of the dead as practised in 
India and Greece, and on the architecture of their rock temple, which 
connect the cave, the pyramid, and the temple by such a relationship as 
the bud has to the flower, and the flower to the fruit, but we think we 
have said enough to prove that the religion of Hindostan, the most 
ancient of existing superstitions, contains in it nothing to refute the 
scriptural doctrine of the divine origin of the human soul. 
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THE PILGRIM ROC Ks 
A WHAWA ZO 2ATOA Ted Tad 
ILFRACOMBE, NORTH DEVON. 

wito alt at ' 


+ hatelnolan Br Mrs. Busuey. 


+ Waar art thou, wateher o'er the deep, 


Sitting so motionless and mute ; 
While. ro y, head the sea-birds sweep, , 
And dash the wild waves at thy foot? 


Far out on.she, dark rocky beach, | 
spate i clifls around ines rise, 
And mortal not hope to reach 
Thy form ‘defined against the skies, 
1 see thee—as { ilgrim clad: 
The pil me a thy features veil, 
But fancy paints them stern or sad, 
Responsive to the ocean’s wail. 
The billows cast their foaming spray 
« Against thy still unbending form, 
Yet thou dost ever lonely sta 
Amidst the sunshine and the storm, 


Methinks that ‘every passing sail, 
Swelling in the free ocean breeze, 
Bends forward, thy dark form to hail, 

As steering out to foreign seas. 


The earth, at midnight, spirits throng— > 
Then—maprble tombs give up their dead, |: 

Then—mermaids chant, their plaintive song, 
And sportive elves their green haunts tread. 


Does that weird hour affect thee not? 

... Has it no power for thy release ? 

Oh! ever chained to yon wild spot, ! 
When may thy rigid thraldom cease ? | 


Lone watcher through the, gloomy night, 
Thou—thou art seer anil the same 5 
Is it some nécromantic rite. 
That thy strange fate and form proclaim ? 
Or is it, thou hast sought in vain 
For some expected distant bark, 
That, far beneath the raging main, 
Hath sunk ‘to ocean's caverns dark ; 


And, like a Niobe’s, have flown 
Thy silent tears; in hushed despair, 
Till thou, too, hast been turned to stone, 
And doomed to watch for ever there ? 


For ever! No—that'may not be, : 
Though bound anto-yon rocky shore, 
Dark Pilgrim!— Time shall set thee free, |. 
Ere Time itself shall be no more, | 





* There is a rock on the shore at Ilfracombe which bears a strong Tesem 8 nblance 
to a figure in a 


pilgrim’s dress, seated on the edge of a cliff, and looking' towards 
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LATEST NOTES ON AMERICA. 


THE attitude assumed by our, brethren on the other side of the 
Atlantic on one or two recent occasions is well calculated to arouse grave 
apprehensions among: the more civilised nations of the earth. To us, as 
brethren in blood, language, ‘and’ religion, the moral and political dis- 
organisation which attends upon every new presidential election, only ren- 
ders our constitutional monarchy more dear to us. We feel to what dangers 
the old country would be exposed, and how much the peace and harmony 
ry ee ourselves and our continental or colonial neighbours 
might be perilled by every now and then letting loose,the passions of an 
ignorant multitude, and, as it were, organising periodical political Satur- 
nalia. But to the world at large, the picture of a young and powerful 
nation surplanting on all occasions of international difficulties the ordinary 
courtesies of society, and the decencies of political intercourse by boisterous 
rudeness and common-place impudence, interpolating facts, misrepre- 
senting things, torturing words, and we WR La falsifying the question 
at issue, and, as a final resource, surplanting right and justice by the 
vulgar assumption of physical superiority, cannot but be a thing painful 
to contemplate, fraught as it is with apprehensions for the future peace 
of the world. : 

The views of those philosophers who hold that races of men degenerate 
when transplanted to a soil and climate foreign to their blood, and per- 
nicious to the whole being, physical, moral, and intellectual, gain strength 
by such oft-recurring exhibitions, and those who would have scouted such 
unpleasant deductions from the mere contemplation of physical deteriora- 
tion, are made to waver in their opinions by the manifestations of such 
gross and overt political and moral delinquency. 

Two hundred years ago the poet of Britain and America alike—the 
liberal-minded Milton—prophesied the rising up of a nation, at once 
powerful and magnanimous, which, like the haughty eagle, would ex- 
ercise its vigorous youth in lighting the fire of its sparkling eyes in the 
beams of the sun! Alas! with internal progress on all ‘and every side, 
where is the magnanimity of this young and powerful nation? Instead 
of drawing light from the sun of intellect, its eyes seem to sparkle with 
flames lit up at the furnaces of Vulcan and Pluto! Where the magna- 
nimity of conspiring against the independence of every other state in 
America, north or south?, Of shackling the dark :races of men like 
beasts of the field—repudiating just debts—driving the Texans and 
Mexicans to the inner mountainous uplands of their devoted land—push- 
ing the English beyond the Oregon—trampling the petty states of the 
Isthmus under foot—girding the Pacifie with a chain of iron—plotting 
against weaker Cuba—claiming whatever suits them, even to a remote 

ano island in the southern seas (fit place of exile for the “Lone 
Star !”)—and, lastly, encroaching upon’ and elbowing: us out of our own 
fishing-grounds, and then threatenmg that, if we do not humbly and 
quietly put up with such gross infractions of existing treaties, that they 
will expel us at once and forthwith from the American continent ! 
~The first gun that is fired to protect the British fisheries, said one of 
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the organs of progress, will be the signal for the British possessions in 
America aaied into the hands of the States! These are hard words, 
and it is time they should be retorted. The petulance and arrogance of 
a younger brother demand an occasional moral flagellation ; and we 
only wish that the Americans could feel and eer oe disreputable 
position in which lace themselves with regard to other nations in 
the civilised world 8. eir ill-judged, unreasonable, ‘piratical proceed- 
ings; and we feel assured that they would soften their manners, chasten 
their Janguage, and alter their line of conduct. They may depend upon 
it, with regard to their own unity as federal states, ‘that violation of jus- 
tice, and breaches of the rule of right—injury, spoliation, and violence— 

ised towards others, will never aid in strengthening the bonds by 
which they themselves are united ; but they will, by creating discord and 
jealousies, and giving origin to mutual disregard and contempt, tend in a 
remarkable manner towards solving these bonds, and teaching even the 


er Yankee that in the great end honesty is still always the best 


We do not intend to indite a political article, or much might be said 
upon the wrongs inflicted by Great Britain and the United States alike 
upon our hardy countrymen in the north, and the monstrous absurdity 

impudence of the Americans in claiming the discovery of guano 
islands in the present century, which are recorded in twenty volumes as 
known and attached to a regular and recognised government for nigh a 
century before. These matters will be made the subject of early par- 
liamentary inquiry, when we may perhaps return to them; and we do 
hope that justice will be done to such extravagant and imperious pre- 
tensions, at least so far as our own interests and those of our colonial 
brethren are concerned. Our object at the present moment is to call 
attention toa few more recent sketches of a people who, we regret to 
aay have not, by their acts of aggression, placed themselves in so favour- 

a light, in the eyes of the Old World, as they are really and 
truly—the unscrupulous and the unprincipled being sifted from the wise 
and the just—entitled to be. 

The first on our list are “Scénes Americaines Dix-Huit mois dans le 
Nouveau Monde, 1850-51.” Par Charles Oliffe, Paris, 1852, the author 
of which appears to have skimmed the surface of American society with 
the eye of an impartial observer, and the heart of a kindly man, yet of 
one who is not insensible to the foibles and faults of Brother Jonathan. 

Every one has heard of the skeleton that was allowed a seat at the 
festival tables of the Egyptian grandees of old; the Americans, in their 
anxiety to go ahead cheaply, bring death, in a somewhat similar manner, 
in contact with the daily affairs of life. 


In some of the handsomest shops of Broadway (Mr. Oliffe tells us) a kind of 
merchandise is exposed to the passer-by, which appears to us to be quite out of 
place: this consists of magnificent coffins of all sizes, some of mahogany, gilt 
and carved, others of ebony, and others again covered with rich black or crimson 
velvet, besprinkled with gilt-headed nails. Would it not be more becoming to 
banish these lugubrious objects to some less-frequented quarter of the town, 
and by the union of all similar establishments under the same roof, to consti- 
tute a bazaar devoted sy to Pompes funébres, rather than leave them where 
they now are in New York? It is ten to one, that if a lively young lady 
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issuing from a jeweller’s or milliner’s in Broadway, after having purchased a 
complementary portion of her marriage trousseau for the morning, casts her 
eyes on the next shop, she will see, amidst. a range of elegant monuments, 
waiting for names and epitaphs, a coffin covered with clouded white satin ;—in 
other words, a coffin destined for a young female! Is that an opportune 
moment to place before her eyes this sinister figure of her last ile? 


‘ Yet in face of this indifference to such serious suggestions, it is well 
known that no females are more particular than the American in respect 
to.trifles of conversation. Mr. Oliffe adds to the many existing illustra- 
tions of this peculiarity his own experience, 


A traveller (he says) newly landed in the United States will do well to weigh 
every one of his words before he gives them utterance, when present at one of 
those charming réunions of which the American lady is the soul. He must 
take care not to use many words that are perfectly authorised in the saloons of 
the nobility in Paris, Before I could initiate myself to the subtleties of 
American taste, I committed, at an assembly in New York, what I afterwards 
found tobe an enormous breach of etiquette, by simply announcing—and that 
in the most innocent manner in the world—that a lady well known to those 
present elati heureusement accouchée a short time previously | 


Mr. Oliffe tells us, that in the great cities of the eastern portion of the 
Union seats are never provided for ladies in a ball-room, as they would 
rumple their dresses if they were to sit down. They are in consequence 
terribly tired out before the ball is over. 


It is not necessary (our traveller tells’ us) to advance further westward in 
America than New York to assure oneself of the truth of that which has now 
become a proverb, in .all that concerns the great majority of the population of 
the United States, that is to say, that “ the lite of our fellow-creatures is of no 
importance when the question of dollars is concerned.” 

There are in this city, so splendid in appearance, thousands of houses that 
have been run up so fast, in order to economise time, the walls of which have 
been built so thin in order to economise land for new lots, and, finally, the 
timber-work of which has been selected by a builder, with the view to profit, 
with so little regard to durability, that you must not be surprised if every 
morning, on opening your néwspaper, one of the first incidents that catches 
your eye under the simple heading of accident, is, that yesterday, towards sun- 
set, three or four houses (I have myself seen six fall at the same moment one 
upon another, just like the houses of cards made by children) in St, Catherine 
or Clinton-streets suddenly fell down, and buried in their ruins two fathers of 
families, with their wives and children. 


The population of New Orleans, Mr. Oliffe tells us, has undergone no 
increase since 1840. This is a fact that, in as far as that little salubrious, 
hot, and marshy city is concerned, would lend strength to the argu- 
ments of those ethnologists who say, if it were not for the constant tide 
of emigration flowing into the United States, the population would, after 
one or two generations, be upon the decrease rather than the increase. 


Upon this subject of emigration Mr. Oliffe remarks : 


It is impossible to contemplate, without shuddering, to what a point the 
mania of emigration is carried among the lower people of Germany and 
England, and still more especially of Ireland, Every ship that arrives at New 
York from Bremen, from London, or from Liverpool, attests, as it discharges 
its living cargo, that the name of the latter is “ Legion,” as it is said in the 
Apocalypse. During my residence at New York I saw ships arrive from 
Europe having on board eight hundred individuals, and some of them a thou- 
sand. If those who are thus carried away by the mania of emigration knew 
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beforehand to what evils they would expose themselves in thus abandoning 
their own country, they would most’ psrtce A pad to endnré, even in 
Ireland, the privations to which they are ne ay 1, than to imitate the sense- 
Heel Condoct. pt these who preceded them in, the Now Wore xa gil 
A ready answer is found, however, to this view of the subject, ia the fact 
that it is mainly: by the correspondence, the pressing entreaties, and the 
Of ‘success given’ by emigrants to their friends and relatives at 
, that the, to a certain extent wholesome, spirit of emigration is kept 
= “We must, therefore, take what Mr. Oliffe says upon’ this subject ‘as 
e result of only a very limited means of observation ; ‘that, however, is 
parent Ty however small the circle to which the evils he depicts aré 
confined : | POU POURTRTS 


Most of these unfortunates (he goes on to say) imagine that oti leaving their 
country, Ametican merchants and agents await their arrival with’ impatience 
in order to give them work, and they little fancy that on issuing forth from the 
mephitic atmosphere which they have breathed between decks during a long 
and trying passage, they may have to beg a bit of bread from the passers-by in 
the Broadway, as I have seen many a time. | 

A little longer, and still greater evils await them ; the men, weary of idleness, 
connect themselves with the rotedies and /oafers, scamps who get their livelihood 
by discord, robbery, and even murder, and who indulge, in the most revoltin 
oaths at the most frivolous causes. As to the unmarried females who can find 
no occupation, religion alone, if they have any, can prevent them associating 
themselves with that worthless class who parade the streets at night. And as 
for mothers of families, they run the risk of ‘seeing their children added ‘to the 
dregs of that rising generation of New York, which grows up girls as well as 
boys in the most disgraceful idleness and disreputable practices. 


< og leads our author on to the consideration of the gamins of New 
ork, 


The merits of the gamin of the “ imperial city” may be summed up in a few 
words ; it is that, if necessary, le would pass as master or professor in Paris, 
and he is almost as accomplished as the gamin of London. 

If you take the least mischievous of the youths who are in the category, you 
will find him incessantly engaged in oceupatidéiis ‘the more curious when you 
consider the theatre that he is accustomed to choose for his amusements. Thus, 
in walking along the pavement of a frequented street you will be suddenly in- 
formed of his presence by a painful blow on the knee, or calf of the leg, inflicted 
by the iron gee of his top, which he is busy the whole of the day spinning on 
the flags. See him how obstinate he is in the months of March and April 
flying lis kite from the roof of a high house, in perfect disregard of the fact that 
the day before one of his companions fell from his elevated position and was 
killed on the spot! Another time, on suddenly turning the corner of a quiet 
street, you find yourself caught between two fires ; on the opposed pavements 
of each side of the street are about twenty gamins letting fly a whole cloud of 
stone, slates, and brickbats. Sunday is the day generally selected for these mis- 
chievous combats, as the streets are on those days less frequented than they are 
in the week time. In one of my solitary walks in one of the suburbs of New 
York, I fell upon a troop of these young rogues busily engaged in dragging 
along a box, in which they had nailed up one of their unfortunate companions, 
and that simply to amuse themselves, and without givinga moment’s thought to 
the pain they might inflict. I need not say that on hearing the heartrending 
poy” ss the poor prisoner I hastened to open the box, and most probably saved 

1s . 

It is especially on the day of the annive of the Declaration of Inde- 

pendence (4th of July) that the gamin of New York has his fill of enjoyment. 
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sainohinds eayilt {oeepoils Seog pl 
From the previous evening to the midnight of the 4th, the police allow him to 
make free use, of fire-arms of every description, and [ need not say that the 
opulation gaminiére takes full advantage of the license thus conferred upon 
im, Turning the corner of one of the principal streets of New York on that 
} E'saw a’ group of young scamps firing at a target, without any protection 
whatever for the passers-by, ‘At ‘nightfall, the same day, crowds of youngsters 
may be seen in every street occupying the windows of the upper floors, and 
throwing down large lighted crackers upon. the, peaceful women and children 
that. may happen, to, pass by. I,have seen youths of twenty to twenty-five 
years of age indulge in this infamous amusement. . 


Speaking of _the steam-boats, or, as our continental neighbours so 
grandiloquently designate them, the pyroscaphes, Mr. Oliffe says; 


, An Englishman, or a, Frenchman is prone.to grumble when, on entering the 
dressing;room of a, morning to wash himself, he ouly finds one towel common 
to.all,the passengers. But the gentleman from beyond seas feels himself still 
more uncomfortably circumstanced if he has by accident forgotten or mis- 
placed his dressing-case; and, looking upon the long table of the “ dressing- 
room,” he finds, horresco referens, there,is only one tooth-brush for the whole 
company !, 

‘On the other side of the question, Mr. Oliffe defends slavery, on the 
pléa that the’ blacks are kindly treated. As if robbery could ‘be excused 
on’ the ground of the money being well applied. He also defends ‘the 
penitentiary system, and says, that since Dickens’s time a great improve- 
ment, has taken, place, in insite the prisoners a certain amount of air 
and ‘exercise. And he sums up ‘in a glowing panegyric. upon the 
“sincerity” of the Americans. 


How ‘little (he exclaims) did that celebrated diplomatist know of the better 
classes in America, who, when asked one day by Napoleon what he thought of 
the Americans, Sire (replied Prince Talleyrand), je pense. que ce sont de 
Jiers cochons, et des cochons fiers! (The play is upon the word fier, which, in 
the first sense means great.pigs; in the second, pigs that are proud.) If the 
shade of this famous personage could come from the sojourn of the dead, and 
visit, this admirable country in the present day, he would see that in no part of 
the world. is,the distinction of manners carried further than among the gentry 
of the United.,States; and, that nowhere do friendahie. and devotion show 
themselves in so true and so durable a shape. It is at New York, especially, 
that chosen souls, impressed with these qualities, shine in the stranger's eyes by 
their acts, still more than by their words. _ Worthy children of an empire city! 
My own personal experience of them has left such profound i pomeelege on m 
memory, that each time. in future years. that my. thoughts shall carry me bac 
to the period, of my residence in that empire city, I shall find treasured in, my 
mind those, charming verses of the Comte de Ségur, French ambassador in 
Russia in the,time of the Empress Catherine IL. : 


Le souvenir, present céleste, 
Ombre des biens que Von n’a plus, 
Est encore un plaisir qui reste 


Apres tous ceux quon a perdus. 
ially delighted 


Our Franco-Irish’ traveller appears to. have been especia 
with Cuba, that’ beautiful island, so rich and so fertile, so attractive in 
its ‘perpetual summer, Queen of the Antilles, Pearl of the American 
Seas, the finest jewel,in the crown of Spain, and which envious Jonathan 
is preparing to tear unscrupulously from that venerable crown. The 
immortal navigator, Columbus, used to end his letters to Ferdinand and 
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Isabella, penned in the shady bowers of this island of his predilection, 
“ Sovereigns, I could stay in this green elysium to the last moment of 
life!” 
Mr. Oliffe speaks of Havannah appearing on doubling the “ Farola” or 
at. the end of the jetty, as a royal city spread before them, 
“ the deliciously animated picture of some region of enchantment.” 


Independently of the forests of masts, adorned with flags and streamers, 
which attest the existence at the bottom of the harbour of a multitude of 
ships of all nations, the eye is charmed by the appearance of a great number 
of elegant boats, which, covered with an awning of green or crimson silk, 
furrow the waters, like the gondolas of Venice, in every direction. I enjoyed 
this charming spectacle under the most favoured circumstances possible. It 
was four o'clock in the evening when we quitted the Gulf of Mexico to enter 
into the port of Havannal, and never did finer day beam apon mortals from 
beneath the azure vaults of heaven. 


In the present suspicious attitude of the States there are no end of 
formalities to go through on landing—relics of an ancient and bygone 
system of things, which are sufficiently vexatious to a traveller, and yet 
of not the slightest avail in preserving the integrity of a country. Still, 
in the present case, they were excusable enough. The troubles of the 
custom-house were, however, soon exchan for the beautifal—Mr. 
Oliffe declares, intoxicating —perfumes of the city. This aromatised at- 
mosphere, he says, is due in part to emanations from odoriferous spices, 
for which Havannah is a vast emporium, and also to: the “ quintessence, 
to a certain extent virginale,” of tobacco. The true perfume of this 
narcotic, he asserts, can nowhere be appreciated as in asa The 
bouquet is so ethereal that it evaporates on removal, no matter what 
precautions are taken. The cigars smoked in Havannal are to a London 
cigar what the flowers of Pekoe are to the coarse leaves of Congo. 
What a paradise for smokers! The monastic system is said to meet all 
inclinations: for the lively, light employments; for the thoughtless and 
idle, pleasurable relaxation ; for the studious and philosophic, retirement 
and opportunity ; for the bigoted, seclusion, privation, and all sorts of 
acerbities. Emigration presents still greater advantages. There is room 
for all kinds of tastes and ambitions: from the stern ices of the north to 
the luxurious indolence of the tropics; from the black harems of Cairo 
to the weedy elysiums of Cuba! 

It does not seem that. the beds of Havannah. are very comfortable 
things for the luxurious smoker. 


When (says Mr. Oliffe) the stranger first goes into his bedroom he ‘is in a 
hurry—as happened to myself—to ring for the camériere, and to scold her for not 
having provided a bed ; but the negro or negress only shows her double row of 
ivory teeth, smiling with surprise when you again ask her for a mattress. The 
fact is, that the beds in Havannab, not only in the hotels, but also in private 
houses, have neither mattress, nor sheets, nor counterpane. There is nothing 
but a pillow and a sort of foot-cover, which are laid out at the opposite ends 
of a square of very strong stuff that is nailed out horizontally on a wooden 
frame. This is covered with musquito-nets, that are carefully drawn around 
the tenant of these strange beds, and which are anything but wholesome, as, 


- keeping out. the astute insects, they also impede the proper circulation 
of air. 


Add to this the chances of an oceasional scorpion under what Mr. 
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Oliffe calls the couvre-pieds, and the Havannah sleeping-stretcher—even 
when made of cedar, with a basis of thick satin or cloth of gold, as is 
— in by wealthy old hidalgos—does not present a very tempting 
ea. 
Of the people—Hispanico-Cuban, as Mr. Oliffe designates the hybrid 
race—our author speaks favourably : 


As to what concerns the Hispanico-Cuban population, it observes the laws, 
mane speaking, in a satisfactory manner. It is to the energy of General 

ncali that the mother country is indebted for this happy state of things. 
Under some of the captain-generals who preceded him, assassinations in the 
public streets were not uncommon. It is not that murders are not still com- 
mitted, for while I was in. the town an inoffensive man was killed in open 
day, in one of the principal streets, by a wretch who mistook him for another 
person on whom he was desirous of revenging himself. 


The Havannese are, like most southern nations, very partial to thea- 
tricals and to music. The Opera is consequently well supplied with 
talent, which, during the hot season, repairs to the chief cities of the 
United States. Yet although possessing great taste in musical matters, 
they received the Swedish Philomela, Jenny Lind, but coldly, her gifts 
either not being appreciated, or her style not being pleasing to thei 
taste. It will be different, probably, when Cuba and its capital form a 
part and parcel of the ever-increasing States, for on terminating our 
notice of Mr. Oliffe’s work we must not omit mentioning that the 
society of the “ Lone Star,” with their half million of money and 25,000 
nicked men, armed with Jennings’s revolving rifle (an improvement upon 
Colt’s, by which twenty-four shots can be fired in a minute), have doomed 
the Spanish crown-jewel ; and without some vigorous effort on the part 
of the mother country, or the interference of united Europe, the con- 
: ay of Cuba will be a first step towards establishing the dominion of 

e Anglo-Saxon race throughout the New World. 

We must next turn to a work of a different calibre—(“ Atlantic and 
Transatlantic Sketches, Afloatand Ashore,” by Captain Mackinnon, R.N., 
author of “Steam Warfare in the Parana.” 2 vols. Colburn and Co.)—the 
work of a gentleman—rare visitors, according to the captain, in America, 
“where ‘ Brummagem-gentlemen’ frequently pass as the genuine article, 
to the great depreciation of the class in the Yankee mind”—a man of 
the-world, and a successful author. Captain Mackinnon supports, to a 
certain extent, the views of Dr. Knox and other ethnologists as to the 
deterioration of the Anglo-Saxon race in America. |“ No rg. aye! he 
says, “landing in New York, can fail to be painfully struck b the pale, 
wan, slight, and delicate appearance of both men and women. 

“In a lecture,” he afterwards adds, “ recently delivered in New York 
by Dr. Fitch, it is mentioned, as a striking fact, that in the States only 
four out of every hundred individuals live to the age of my Again, 
elsewhere, “the average of human life in the city of New ork reaches 
only to twenty-five years; some years it runs up to thirty *¢ and, further 
on, he tells us, ‘‘the chief reason of the extreme sensitiveness of the 
Americans to foreign opinion, particularly that of England, arises from 
an instinctive dread of the decadence of, their race on the continent of 
America, which will likewise satisfactorily explain the intolerable aversion 
Americans express, and no doubt entertain, for the negro blood. How 
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can they possibly feel otherwise, when one great physiological fact is 
constantly pressing on them, namely, that the Celt and Saxon breeds are 
undeniably, however slightly, depreciating, whilst the negro flourishes as 
in an indigenous soil / 

This is scarcely philosophical. The negro is as muah an nlien to the 
soil as the Saxon or the Celt. If’ the American has any race to be 
jealous of, it is the Red Map, and his transition in make, features, and 
habits, to the indigenous race. If the negro thrives in the New World, 
so may the Celt and Saxon, each in its appropriate climate ; but negroes 
do not shade off into Celts or Saxons, or Celts and Saxons into negroes $ 
but has not every one seen Americans, in physiognomy and aspect, 
strikingly resembling the ‘ Black Hawk,” the * Little White Bear,” or 
the “ Surrounder ?” 

Captain Mackinnon does not, however, adopt the whole theory of de- 
terioration of races. Indeed, as it stands, it is a mere hypothesis, and 
while we discuss the question, we freely avow ourselvesithat we have little 
faith in it. The Americans, as a nation, give us many just causes for 
annoyance, and their national swagger and bullving, upon the most trivial 
occasious, merit the chastisemeut eutailed by the exposure of their foibles. 
But still they are our brethren; they have founded a mighty and a 
powerful nation, and we have faith in its progress and destiny. We 
should, therefore, be in reality much grieved if cy was a providential 
decree against their increase and multiplication. Captain Mackinnon 
kindly attributes the whole phenomenon to bad habits and disorders of 
diet! After giving an example of a lady and child brought up at stove 
heat, the boy feeding on molasses, butter, and pickles, na of children 
with diseased gums—a failing nine-tenths of the juvenile Americans, he 

says, labour under—he gives the following illustration of indifference to 
clothing : 


I was enjoying a cigar one Sunday forenoon in the smoking-room of the 
Union Hotel, of which more anon. A close and distinct view was afforded of 
the crossing at the head of Broadway, and ‘I bebeld a stream of people pro- 
ceeding through Union-square to ( ‘alvary Chureh, to hear the celebrated Dr. 
Hawkes. My attention was first attracted by the beauty and elegant propor- 
tions of the ladies, and the costly dresses they wore. It is impossible fora man 
(women would be “at home in it”) to describe the exquisite texture of these 
garments, which were extremely long, and trailing on the ground. Onwards 
swept the enchanting procession. Not one lady ‘attempted to raise the folds 
of ber drapery from mother earth; but, regardless of mud and wet, they all 
tripped d: aintily along, with their little (almost shoeless) feet sullied with liquid 
mud. I could not help “ moralising on this spectacle :” sad it was to reflect 
that, in all human probability, many ’ of these lov ely and fragile hot-house plants 
were sowing the seeds of fiat: al maladies. Thick shoes, ‘and Englisti habits, 
would fortity them against the consequences of exposure to a sudden shower. 
But to sit in church all bemired and bedraggled, betokens a recklessness of 
health perfectly astounding. 

The following evening, several of these ladies attended the Opera. Again 
they were arrayed with admirable taste and lavish cost. I was sitting with a 
party of three, who, complaining of the heat, wished the box-door to be ‘opened. 
As soon as the performance was over, they did net hesitate to go bareheaded 
into the open air, although the thermometer was about zero. Their extremities 
were almost completely exposed during their walk home over frozen snow, 
having carelessly dispensed with their carriages. How is it possible to expect 
health and stre ‘ngth, when such liberties are taken with the constitution ? 
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“The extraordinary energy and strength,” says Captain Mackinnon, “ of 
the American workmen must not be overlooked. It is an ascertained fact 
that in ship-building the men average nearly twice the quantity of work 
per diem asin England. Carpenters, painters, and all other operatives, toil 
in like proportion. The price of labour, therefore, although nominally 
much more than that in England, is in reality less for the amount of work 
done. Our author explains this apparent anomaly fancifully enough, by 
supposing that as the corporeal power degenerates, the mental increases in 
strength and activity, and that it is “ spiritual influence’ which enables 
the attenuated Yankee axe-man to get through a large amount of physical 
labour. There may be some truth in this, but what dependence can be 
placed in the permanence of toil mind-wrought ? How long should we 
expect a racehorse to trudge at the plough? 

Certain it is, and no doubt from the very circumstance just mentioned, 
that while the body is “run out” and muscular development deficient, — 
while, in fact, the physical man is deteriorated, the “ mind” of Americans 
is the keenest and most adaptable in the world : 

They acquire (says Captain Mackinnon) information of any kind so rapidly, 
and have such ready dexterity in mechanical employments, that the very 
slightest efforts put them on a par with Europeans of far greater experience. 
They do not, however, possess much of the English “stability of character.” 
The consequence is easily foreseen: they have the faults of quick and ardent 
temperament, and are satisfied to rely upon their almost intuitive perceptions , 
rarely making themselves, by careful study, thoroughly masters of a subject. 
Generally speaking, they have a wonderful stock of miscellaneous information ; 
but it is mostly of a superficial character. Not one American out of a hundred 
applies his mind to sift thoroughly any abstruse subject. If sucha man appears 
on the stage of life, he is sure to take a powerful and original position in any 
undertaking with which he chooses to grapple. 

The American ladies, notwithstanding their premature decay, it is well 
known, are exceedingly beautiful when young. The captain had an eye 
to this fact as well as to the “premature decay.” “ There are two things,” 
he says, “to be seen in New York, so pre-eminently exquisite that no 
Englishman ought to pass through the country without witnessing them. 
Let him, then, get admission to one of the “ Upper Ten’s” balls. Let 
him, as soon as supper is announced, hie to the supper-room, and there 
feast his eyes, until they wink again, upon the beautiful American girls. 
The exertion of dancing has created on their cheeks a gentle bloom, 
heightened into the most animated loveliness by a bumper of cham- 
pagne. When his eyes ache with enjoyment, let him attack the next 
relay of roasted canvas backs, and fill his mouth and feast his eyes alter- 
nately. This is true epicurism, which a man can never forget, and of 
which he is not likely to grow tired.” 

We strongly recommend Captain Mackinnon’s work to our readers. 
Besides the “ Notes upon the United States,” which will be found 
throughout alike instructive and good-tempered, there is an amusing 
account of Kidd the Pirate, and a series of miscellaneous narratives, 
including a “Hurricane in Antigua,” the “Cruise of the Flame,” 
“Reminiscences of the Mediterranean,” and “ Wild Sports of the Falk- 
lands,” full of fun, novelty, aud curious adventure. 
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YOUNG TOM HALL’S HEART-ACHES AND HORSES. 
Cuarrer XXXVII. 


Our Tom and the major having remounted their cock-horses, and sim- 
pered their adieus to Mrs. Hermitage as they rode past the breakfast- 
room window, she waving her lace fringed kerchief, and then returning 
to her aristocratic sorrows in the /’os¢, now sought the patient Jonathan 
Falconer, who was moving his little hounds to and fro and round about 
the dirty, dockeney, thistly pasture, wondering whenever his master and 
Co. would come. The field had increased since our friends entered the 
house, and was now graced with the presence of Mr. Seton, the self- 
taught veterinary surgeon, mounted on a woe-begone, iron-marked 
white Rosinante, that Tealeall for all the world as if he kept it to try ex- 
periments upon ; also by Mr. Dweller, the auctioneer, who having fer- 
reted out Guinea’s early career, had the impudence to talk of Mev-—-oter 
his cups, of course—as a heotiens chip—* one of us.” Mr. Ginger, the 
horse-couper, too, was there on a finely- shaped antediluvian brown, that, 
he complimented by calling ‘ the colt.” Mr. Drumhead and Mr. Rib- 
grass, the cattle-jobbers, too, had turned in in their baggy drab overalls 
and¢ sack-like M‘Intoshes, just as if they had been seduced from the road 
by the sight of the hounds, though in reality they had both started from 
home with the intention of having a hunt, it being observable that hare- 
hunting is a good deal pursued on the sly, few people ; going out, or pro- 
fessing to go out, for a regular day, but pretending to cut in for a game 
of romps, just as they would for a rubber of whist at a card party. Mr. 
Vernal, the market-gardener, too, was there; also Mr. Elbows, the 
architect's apprentice, with a long tin plan-case under his arm; and Mr. 
Tapper, Mr. Sweater’s clerk, had come that way round with a writ in his 
pocket to serve on Giles Sloper, the farmer. Altogether there were 
fifteen or sixteen horse, pony, or rat men—an unusually large field for 
the major—and their united cavalry might be worth fifty or ive. and-fifty 
pounds, The major, with our Tom on his right, now approached them, 
and having ac knowledged Falconer’s hoist of ‘the ¢ cap, proceeded to pay 
his respects to the field. The day being fine, and the news having 
spread that the great Mr. Hall, the ‘banker's son, would be out, half the 
neighbouring village of C odgerley had come down to have a look at the 
reality of a name “that was so familiar on their dirty five-pound notes, 
just as one would go to have a look at Mr. Matthew Marshall, of the Bank 
of England, if he would be kind enough to parade himself at Charing 
Cross. 

Very gratifying to the major must have been the respect our Tom saw 
him receive, as well from horse as foot. How gracious and condescend- 
ing old flexible-back was in return. How he sky-scraped and bowed, 
and bent forward, to the raisings and touchings of hats, the curtseyings 
and good mornings of the petticoats. No election candid: ate, primed by 
subtlest ‘* Gents, one, &e.,” ever so thoroughly identified himself with a 
constituency as did our major with the good people around. He had a 
word to say to every one, and said it n satly too, instead of blundering, 
like Colonel Blunt, calling Mrs. Stack Mrs. Hen, or Mr. Broadcast Mr. 
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Turnipfly, but sent each shot right home to the bull’s-eye of appropriation, 
showing how infinitely superior—in tact at least—the militia are to the 
regulars, Being a great man for cheap favours,-and never forgetting 
any he had conferred, he had now a favourable opportunity for calling 
them over, which he proceeded to do as soon as his punt-hat got settled 
on his head, after replying to the salutes of Seton, and Ginger, and 
Drumhead, and Ribgrass, aud Vernal, and Tapper, and Elbows, and his 
profane brother Dweller, who, it might be observed, was the most humble 
and subservient of the whole. 

“ Well, Mr. Vernal,” said the major, resting his whip on his thigh like 
a field-marshal’s baton, “ I hope you got the Italian rye-grass seed I 
sent you safe ¢” 

“ Thauk you, major, yes, I did,” replied Vernal, who had long ago 
acknowledged the receipt in writing, aud expressed his obligations for 
the quarter of a bushel on three several occasions. 

“Glad of it,” replied the major, pompously ; “ hope it will do you a 
vast of good.’’ ‘Then turning to Seton, he said, “‘ Well, Seton, how are 
ou ?—child keeps better, | hope?” The major had given the child, who 
had a sore hand, an out-door ticket for the infirmary a year and a half 
before. 

“ Nicely, thank ye, major,” replied Seton, with another touch of his 
greasy hat; but, without waiting for an answer, our friend had passed 
on to Drumhead, who he had once sent word that some stray cattle had 
got into his field. 

‘“ How’s Mr. Drumhead ?” asked he. ‘‘ Hope he’s well;” then, with- 
out waiting for an answer from him either, he proceeded, ‘ Hope 
you’ve had no more trespass—monstrous disagreeable thing trespass— 
no knowing what complaints stray cattle may have, is there, Seton? 
By the way,’”’ continued he, now addressing Mr. Ribgrass, “ you once 
admired my gooseberries—shall be most happy to give you some cuttings;” 
and so the major went on through the field, finishing off with the ladies, 
who he coupled with their cats, kittens, and children. 

But it is time we had a look at the hounds. Here they are; two, 
four, six, eight, nine; nine couple and a half of by no means bad-looking 
little wrigglers ; a happy medium between the old psalm-singing potterer 
of former days, that a hare seemed really to think were playing with her 
until all of a sudden they got her by the back, and the flying, dwarf fox- 
hound hare-bursters of modern times. 

“ And how do you like moy hounds?” asked the major, pointing them 
out to Tom, adding, “‘ There’s as neat a pack of hounds as any in England 
—in the world, perhaps—bred with the greatest care and attention—re- 
gardless of expense. I’m quite of the great Lord Chesterfield’s opinion, that 
what’s worth doing at all, is worth doing well, and l’ve always said | 
wouldn’t keep hounds if I couldn’t keep them well. This is my six-and- 
twentieth season—six-and-twentieth season,” repeated he. “ Long time 
—very long time to keep hounds without a subscription—believe Hearty- 
cheer and oi have kept hounds longer without subscriptions than any two 
men in the kingdom. There’s a lot of game ’uns,” said he, as the lively 
little animals began baying and frolicking under Falconer’s horse's nose. 
Move them on a little, Faleoner—move them on a little, and let Mr. 


Hall see them—Mr. Hall understands hunting—no man better.. Now, 
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there,” continued the major, “are a pack of what [humbly say hounds 
ought to be. Only a short pack out to-day—a good many lame ones— 
obliged to economise at the beginning of the seasen—but there are hounds 
here that would do credit to any pack—the great Sir John Dashwood 
King’s himself, who was reckoned the great improver of harriers, intro- 
ducing the present pushing breed in lieu of the tedious exactness of the 
old psalm-singing sort. The late old Sondes, of Rockingham Castle, 
gave Sir John seven hundred guineasfor his hounds—a Jarge price—but 
they were worth it, and so are any well-established pack, such as his or 
moine,” the major wishing any one would offer him half, or a quarter the 
money, and let him be done with them altogether. 

This, to Tom, as good as a Greek lecture, was here interrupted by,a 
fustian-clad poacheritied-looking seamp, with a red cotton kerchief twisted 
carelessly round his scraggy neck, stepping up to our master, with a 
touch of his foxskiu cap, aud muttering something, which caused our 
friend to exclaim, “Oh, ah—you’re the man who took Violet to Mr. 
Bluffield’s the day she was kicked,” observed Guineafowle, aloud, , now 
diving into the right-hand pocket of his white cords, and fishing some- 
thing out (a fourpenny pieee), which he slipped in an unostentatious sort 
of way into the ready hand of the applicant, observing, in an under tone 
to Hall, as he turned his horse away, 

“How true Lord Petre’s observation to Delmé Radcliffe was, that a 
master of hounds will never have his hand out of his pocket, and must 
always have a guinea in.” 

“It’s a vast to give fora job of that sort,” observed Tom, who thought 
a shilling would have been enough. 

“ Keeps things pleasant,”’ replied Guineafowle, raising his eyebrows, 
and pouting his lips—‘ keeps things pleasant,” repeated he. “ There’s 
no hunting a country with any degree of comfort unless you are liberal 
with your money : a guinea’s badly saved if you're to be talked of as 
a shabby fellow,” added he, with a curl of his nose and a toss of his head. 

‘He must have plenty of money,” thought our Tom, and thereupon 
the Laura funds rose considerably. 

‘You remember the story of old Haubury and the Hertfordshire 
farmer, don’t you?” asked the proposed papa-in-law. 

* No,” replied Tom. 

“Oh, yes—in Radcliffe’s ‘Noble Science,’” rejoined the major, who 
thought everybody must be as well read in that work as himself. 

Tom stared, and shook his head, never having heard of it. 

“T'Il tell it you then,” said the major, seating himself consequentially in 
his saddle. “ Old Hanbury, you know, was a great brewer in ee and 
hunted Hertfordshire many years—as many as I’ve done this country, 
and more, p'r’aps—with a subscription though ; and he used to send the 
farmers who walked him pups, or received damage from the foxes, pre- 
sents of porter—‘ Hanbury’s Entire,’ as it is called—which kept, all 
things right. However, one year the porter was forgotten, and the 
worthy master received the following anonymous reminder : 


How can you expect the foxes to thrive, 
When they have no porter to keep them alive ?” 


A story that was received by our Tom with all the honours. 
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The great Billy Bedlington now appeared at the field gate, having 
been round his farm to see all things straight; and the major, knowing 
that Billy would soon read the riot act if he was kept waiting, pulled 
out his watch, and observed that it was time to throw off. | 

* But first,” said he, addressing the foot people, who were preparing to 
strike across the fields for the well-accustomed pasture, “let me entreat 
of you to be quiet and orderly. No person can be more truly happy 
to contribute in any shape or way to your gratification or amusement. 
I’m not one of your stiff-backed aristocrats, who think the world was 
made for none but themselves; on the contrary, I feel great pleasure in 
seeing you all out with moy hounds, but you niust be aware that mob- 
bing, and shouting, and disorderly conduct, only tends to mar your own 
sport'and diversion, and-——” 

An oration that was cut’ short by the mob bustling away, one long 
unshaved monster exclaiming, 

Ay, ay, ’ard man, we knaw arle that—better gie us a trifle to drink.” 

The major then giving old Falconer a nod, that worthy whistled his 
little animals ‘together, aud moved towards the gate, followed by the 
major, with our Tom on his right, to whom he began expatiating on, the 
merits of the horse his huntsman was riding—said huntsman looking as 
little like the overnight footman as did the horse look like the carriage- 
horse Tom had seen in company with the one the major was on, drawing 
the fair cargo in the streets of Fleecyborough. 

Billy Bedlington having moved his elephantine. horse a little from the 
gate, to allow the hounds to pass, now took the vacant place on the 
major’s, left, and mutual salutations being exchanged, with inquiries 
how Billy got’ home, the major proceeded to consult him where they 
should try first. 

“Oh, why, I should say Mr. Hermitage’s aquatic plants—that he calls 
turnips—would be as likely a place as any this mornin’,” replied Billy. 

“The ship (sheep) are itt' there, sir,” observed Falconer, with a touch 
of his cap. 

“Ship are in, are they,” repeated Billy; adding, “then go to Rush- 
mede Bottoms.” 

‘‘Rushmede Bottoms !” exclaimed the major; and forthwith Jonathan 
Faleoner’s shoulders began bobbing responsive to the order, and with 
a ‘Come along, hounds, come along,” he turned down Blobbington- 
lane, along which there was presently a fine splashing and floundering, 
and stone-scattering and noise. 

“Gee !” cried one sportsman to his horse; “ Hee!” cried another; 
“Hold up!” roared a third; “Rot ye !” exclaimed a fourth, cropping 
and sticking his solitary spur into his bran-fed beggar’s side, “ ye’re not 
tired already?” 

Then came Mr. Hermitage, astride a wretched fiddle-case-headed, 
collar-marked, mealy bay, sticking his great legs out as though he 
meant to catch all the gate-posts in the country. 

When the stringing cavalcade reached Rushmede Bottoms, the aed 
liarities of the chase began to manifest themselves, for instead of being 
marshalled in a corner, with standing-still orders, till the wild beast got 
away, each man was invited to exert himself in whipping it out of the 
gorse-bushes and rushy patches with which the pastures abounded, while 
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the foot now breaking rails and pulling out hedge-stakes, scat- 
tered far wide on similar errands, The major acted more as super- 
intendent-general and cicerone to our Tom, m which office he was 
assisted by Hermitage, the two pointing out to Tom the various points 
and remarkable features of the country, and expatiating on the marvel- 
lous runs ithey had seen from Skyline Clumps, Heathery Grove, and 
Loosefish Hill. Just as the major was in the middle of one of his yarns, 
the hero of the fourpenny-piece held up his fur cap, and the field started 
convulsively, as if about to encounter a lion. 7 

“ Put her away without a view!” exclaimed the major, authoritatively, 
and as Faleoner: his hounds one way, and the man of the cap went 
the other, many of the gallant sportsmen sat in nervous trepidation, 
some of them wishing they hadu’t come, others,, that, it;was well over, 
Our Tom, thanks ‘to Tight’s curtailment of his horse’s corn, had been a 

deal more comfortable than he was on the Silverspring Firs day, 
with Lord Heartycheer’s hounds, but now that the fatal moment for 
action had arrived, the agonies of his former enjoyment rushed back 
upon his recollection with horrid vividness, and he would have given 
something to have been getting off his horse at the end. However, 
there was no ‘help for it; and with twinkling eyes he watched the 
knowing poacher’s extended staff and stealthy stride as he crouched 
for Pussy’s form. He pokes the place, Tom and field expecting to see 
her start away like an arrow from the bow. Wrong for once! There’s 
nothing in, and roars of laughter announce the ‘fact. 

* What a.go!” shouts Drumhead. 

“ What'a sell!” exclaims Dweller. 

“ Stupid feller!” roars Tom, in considerable relief ; adding, “ You're 
a pretty feller to find a hare.” 

Find or no find, the gentleman m question was one of the best hands 

in “ country, and as any gamekeeper within a circle of ten miles could 
testify. : 
This contretemps, however, having got all heads up, and the bottoms 
being pretty well tried, at least all the parts ever used by a hare, our 
major drew his horn from his saddle, and tweet-tweet-tweeted to some of 
the wide-ranging beauties at a distance. 

The forces being collected, a council of war was now held as to where 
they should go next, each man advocating a visit to his neighbour's farm. 
Drumhead was sure they would find immediately at Ribgrass’s; Rib- 

assured them there hadn't been such a thing as a hare seen upon 

is farm since September, and proposed, instead, that they should go to 
Mr. Dweller's, at Noddington, moat they had such capital sport last 
time. Dweller, who had a nice crop of turnips that he didn’t want 
mashed, to say nothing of a good take of seeds that he didn’t think would 
be improved by the antics of such cavalry as he now saw around him, 
advised that Mr. Heavycrop’s, at Beanlands, would be more likely ; but 
Heavycrop having already intimated that they came rayther too often, 
and moreover wanted some cat money of Guineafowle, which it wasn’t quite 
convenient for Guinea to pay, our master thought, perhaps, they had 
‘better not. go—alleging “that it wasn’t right as Heavy wasn’t out.” 
Tu truth, the major, though extremely popular according to his own ac- 
count, hadn't it all his own way as he wished it to be inferred, though, of 
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eourse, he took care to conceal the fact as far as he could on an occasion 
like the present. In ‘this dilemma, Bleaberry Common was suggested, 
and produced a burst of assent from the farmers present—Tapper, Seton, 
Elbows, and such like, of course, not caring whose land they went upon. 
Bleaberry Common was then the word, and forthwith Faleoner's cap and 
shoulders reassumed ‘the place in front of the crowd that they had occu- 
pied down Blobbington-lane.’ Bump, bump—splash, mn rapier 
spur, hec, gee, hec—the ‘field followed as before. All were now in hi 
spirits, for going to Bleaberry Common was like all putting into the lu 
bag to take their chance, instead of being invidiously singled out for a 
trampling match, the hare being as likely to select one man’s Jand as 
another’s. So our friends spread themselves industriously over the com- 
mon, flopping and hissing, and shoo-shooing at everything that came 
in their way, hoping to start her away from themselves. Still no puss 
responded to their noises, and Tapper and Vernal had both looked at 
their watches to see if their time wasn’t “ hup,” and Drumhead feared he 
‘must be goin’,” when a terrific yell of a shout, as if some gentleman 
had suddenly encountered the devil, startled ‘the field, and, looking ahead, 
a hare was seen going away at a pace that looked as if she would never 
be caught. 

“Hoop! hoop! hoop !—screech! screech !—yell !—tallyho !” mingled 
with the twang of Jonathan’s horn, and the shrill tweet of the major’s 
rent the air; and, as these noises gradually died out, the musical notes 
of the little hounds rose and swelled on the breeze like the melody of 
musical glasses. They clustered like a swarm of bees. 

“ There !” exclaimed the major, pointing them out to our now trem- 
bling Tom, as the hounds bustled away with the scent. “There,” re- 
peated he, “ar’n’t they like a lot of gallant fellows, who, when they 
engage in an undertaking, determine to share its fatigue and dangers 

ually amongst them ?” A piece of Beckfordism that was lost on Tom, 
mt was fully occupied with his horse. 

“Hold hard! and let Mr. Hall take his place !” exclaimed the major 
to Tapper and Elbows, who were having a trial of speed with their hack- 
horses, regardless of the hounds. ‘‘ Hold hard !”’ repeated he, frowning 
at them, as he hustled with Tom in before them. 

The common being open, and the hare having run the full length of 
‘it, our friends had some pleasant plain sailing at starting—a most 
favourable thing for steadying the nerves for future exploits—and they 
rode and rode as if raspers and rivers were nothing im their way. As 
they reached the end, however, and a sod boundary fence, with a line of 
furze along the top obtruded its ungainly dimensions, there was a good 
deal of pas yielding politeness, and scientific explanation as to why the 
hare shouldn't cross it, and it was not until old Stormer popped into the 
enclosure beyond, and proclaimed it with his wonted energy, that our 
friends became sensible of the awful predicament they were in. There 
they were, with a fence nearly five feet high before them, with nobody 
knew what on the far side. ; J 

« Don’t be in a hurry !”’ exclaimed the major. “Don’t’be in a hurry, 

ted he, as if quite ready to take it when necessary, only wanting 
to be convinced that the hare was on, a fact that was soon placed beyond 
all doubt by the pack scrambling to Stormer’s proclamation, and peeling 
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onward with, the, recent, : Ferrand” , went, .Warblex| ,and.,.Bustler,, and 
Wanton,end E A tiie Hp Clearer, and Rortune.and Pwister, 
anny and, Countess, and Skilfuland Tiokler, and awler. and Lilter, 
—rall the, merry little minstrels, 10 hesetenale eeaieas boqaslo * bes 
j Jonathan, Faloner, haying. papresslystipulatpa, when, he,agraed ite, be 
huntsman, that, be) was, never) to, be, called uppa to,leap, aod no aye.seemn, 
ing inclined oe ight oe major, thongh ik went sore, against, the, 
was (compelled, in, the.,.presaneg, of, eae ta;\attempt, the dread 
3) 80y-getting: his old. screw. by, Le a tee TaD: Dam, Ab 3 iat 
ae sort of way, exclaiming, as; he, brandished; his, “tt ) * Yoo), 
aver he, goes.1” eovitig taqqel bas .bollawodinoah eat eauq 1 cit deri 
But, it-was, noisuch,thingy,., The. ald; horse,, running, his 0 ogninst. 
the gorse, wheeled short round, nearly unshipping Guinea, and the coast; 
being now; clear,, the, lately despised ‘Tapper, cramming) his, spuns//well 
into his sides, ran his tit at it full. tilt,,.and in an instant, Tapper and, tit, 
and writ were floundering among the sods. 4)() {ilar ““S yorlt aah? 
“'That’s your sort!” roared Ribgrass, crushing onward, regardless: of, 
Tapper's danger, and, big big horse, setting, his great, flat foot upam the 
writ,|sent it, for ever out,of_ mie to the temporary advantage of Slaper. 
The major followed ** Grass, "Jo ipa i i Tapper's mischief; and) 
the ny pent-up field, being, now, released, pushed on after the streaming. 
ing now on Mr, Muttonfield’s farm, with, a ling of, gates full:in 
an there, was.,a/rare, display; of spurring, and. cropping, and, pip 
and spread-engling, as each, man pressed on to) his, wnat How, they. 
hurried and geuttled. along)! ;, | 
At the end of seven minutes and 2 half, which: to some seemed an 
hour, the hounds come to ytary check, having slightly overrun 
the scent, and our friend Blac é Cd p, the 'tailléss cur to whom we owe an 
apology’ for mw a t neglect, now leaves Falcondr’s horse’s heels and 
rushing round the hounds as he would round a flock of sheep, sebds, then 
flying to.our huntsman’s halloo, who, holding them on, towards the. gate 
where “ fur cap” has pricked her, they, presently. strike; the soent, dnd, go 
away like a pocket full of marbles; But, wha/is so fortunate ag to sed this 
sécond burst, alniosti.as terrible asithe first? . Our memony supplies, and 
we: think we can) naine: them all... If we,ladk to the Jeft, ‘we ishiall: bee 
Major Guineafowle’s: punt, hat, and. green arms working away: like 
shuttle-weaver’s, dente followed by Tall, with - his,, brown - horse: ima 
white lather ; behind shoei and scaiinamelines ‘Tom with fond:as he foes, 
come Dweller, Elbows, and Drumhead. On the righti‘are Vernal./and 
Herinitage,, gdmg)at a very ‘galloping, dreary done.” cart! of ed 
while the clatter and pother further off, proceeds from: Billy! Bedji 
pounding up Knockington-lane, followed hy Seton, Ribgrags, Bolus, ibs 
and ‘Tommy Coulter's young man, ona horse: fresh out) of, the harrows, 
In the: distance,' the. game Tapper may be seen :persdyering~.on | foot, 
leading his back-sinew-sprung jhorse, and trying to) coax ove of Messrs. 
Rethnant and Ribbon’s genteel, young .menj-who has, slightly déviated 
from his course on, afi mowrning eariLaby Sauitee, ‘out of his 
hack horse in exchange. » 
And the mention of inouming gonads, usithat, we. taht to: oe mink 
ing up with a kill, “no a as Nimrod truly says, “sheingy — 
withbut ope”). : sol) aitqobs ,qidebrol aid bail 


qo . ib ited 
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O'The hate dies within W stone's throw’ ofthe ire Mar Lan aies on 
the’ Gitlinghurst-roud a most: convettient’ on our tera btsttianulthé’ 
peat ‘pouneir = her in ‘thé middle ofa 1d; Where! she: 

“ clap miret call it; every telat ee +A aenty ghost | Mae 

hiatinich; ‘atid gotile'a hivouthifill of “fur: Major Guitiedfowle; jump 

‘about with her! over his head, would be a subject worthy of L 
hivhéelf.'Fatcotier’s who- whobp reverberated in the beershop, atid’ wleaight' 

otit' the landlord; ' with’ a: lurcher at his'heels, anid a Pipe in his’ towth. 

Every rian’ prescht is’ ecstatic with delight.’ “Give! me the-seut |" eries | 
orie’ * Give the foot! eitad amdehior, At ‘length, all’ being satisfied it 
that on poor puss is disembowelled, and Tapper arrives just*iti: time to 
his pasty fice bedtiteared with’ het blood, ‘to’ the  fnfitite’tairth of the 

Tee Whit g Pisani yp nis ichchatois ort Hill; ooking’ them over, 
qiiite’ delighted with’ his owti ‘performance. 

“ Ar’n't they ? R replied the major, vy Falconer depositing th hare 
in the case: 

oikd ey talk sity bra ‘Heartycheer,” contintied' he; shr 
his ‘shoulders, and thbsitiz a snéer on’ one side—“ they talk abouit my Lord 
Bites ‘cheer ‘and ‘the great: doings of (his ‘pack, but for ‘regular seiinbus 

Opa back ‘mine ‘against them—and they don’t ‘cost’ half what’ his’ 
a, " aildetd he) in'a confidential tone,’ to our Tor. é' 
Amidst! most: hearty good-byes and adieus, the bulk of the fala pes 
sheered ‘off to'the'beershop, and the ‘thajor atid Tom turned their heads 
towards home, all mink delighted with what they had’ done. 


| 


* CHAPTER XXXVOL; 


bis Waren é is oy best! way to Fleecyborough ?” asked: Lord’ Heatty- 
cheer of Dicky Dyke, after ‘the ‘usual kennel spell, the first non-hunting 
day - after’ the ‘Silverspring Firs’ ones. 'W ich is my! best » way: ito 
Fleecybotoagh 2 repeated hey in his tsual lofty-actioned tone. 

‘That ’pends upon which end of the’ town! your lordship wants to 
beiat,” replied Dicky, with a purse of ‘lis mouth, and a knowing twinkle 
of his. little blue eyes. «Tf you Want 'to be at) the: corn-market: end; 
your lordship must go by Jerico'Green and up Spioeramen ‘but X york 
want to be'at'the ¢attle-market—_” 

“ The -barraek:\end,” intertpted his 44 pet Tg it wae sho use 
liumbuggings Dicky.: . 

The barrack end,” ‘replied. Dicky, drawing his breath, and nickinkd 
his fips; «the !barrack end; repeated he, thinking his: lordship must steer 
lear of the Emperdr. of Moroéco’s; in Fish-street; and/iget there: as 
quietly dnd! ‘unobserved’ as possible, “ Why, I should say,” continued 
he, lifting his ideas ashe would his hounds, “1. should say-you must 
strike !dcross ‘Lingey open fields, keeping: Thorneyburn to the -right, and 
skittin’! our’ fouee a Marshlaw ; then’ pass’ the *vindeill that stands ‘a 
little’ to:'the: Iéft of Mr.'!Draggletaile’s large white house, with a:quarry 
at the back, and that lets you into the hig h road; -whén‘you ll: have the 
barracks! ‘right afore ye, ‘without ever goin Pinto the town or settin' foot 
onthe pavement.” / : 

“ That'll do,” replied his lordship, shathig ths :dea; pia $f Then 
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‘¢ By all means,” assented Dicky, with a touch of his hat, as he opened 
the kennel-door for his lordship to depart, adding to himself, as he 
watched him cantering up the seranasb pan “Dash my scr but 
you're a game ‘un! Seventy years of age!—seventy years of age, 
cordin’ to the Pa : 

Next day but one, a couple of remarkably neat, thorough-bred 
brown hacks. were going the rounds before Heartycheer Castle door, in 
anes very diminutive groom, whose juvenile years caused him to 
be for secret service, and as if to keep up the delusion he was 
attired in an undress livery, dark coat and waistcoat, cream-coloured 
leathers, and rose-tinted tops, with a belt round his waist, and a cockade 
in his hat—a dress that.even in London any club bow-window lounger 
could appropriate to the owner at a glance, and people in the country 
can never mistake for any but his. However, that was what his 
lordship called going “incog.,” and after the horses had made some half- 
dozen rounds of the spacious gravel ring, a quick clapping of hands, 
followed by the word “ Sharp!” from an uncovered gentleman’s gentle- 
man, who suddeuly appeared. at. the door, caused the tiger to bustle, up 
to the steps with,the -horses, just :.as a couple of gigantic footmen threw 
back the. portals, as, if Daniel Lambert or the Durham ox were about to 
emerge instead ‘of his, slim antiquated lordship. He was got up with 
uncommon ¢care—gay and various m his colours. A spic-and-span new 
black hat crowned his silvery white hair ; a wildly-tied light-blue gauze 
Joinville coquetted with his smally-pleated shirt-frill, protruding through 
his canary-coloured yest, which was buttoned with blood-stone buttons, 
and traversed with chains and watch appendage gewgaws. He wore a 
light blue velvet-collared dress-coat, with burnished gold club buttons 
(an earl's coronet above a flying fox), and his faultless fawn-coloured 
leathers fell, im :creaseless easy lines upon; his taper feet. His brown 
paper measure has long occupied the ‘ H.” post of honour in Anderson’s 

k shop. His lordship was of the Anglesey school of dressers, and was 
quite/as great as his great original. 

Thus caparisoned, with a light gold-mounted riding-whip in his primrose 
kidded right hand, the gay old gentleman: put his patent-leathered toe into 
the stirrup, and vaulting into the stuffed saddle, ambled away like a lad 
going to see his first love, followed by the youthful tiger with his tongue 
in his cheek at the winking and nudging and laughing of the footmen. 
So his incognito lordship flourished through the country, drawing down 
the animadversions of some, and the speculations of others, as to ‘‘ Where 
the ‘shockin’ old rascal’ was going?” But as they neither scowled nor 
menaced him as he passed, but, on the contrary, smiled as they touched 
or took off pers hats ary. he flattered himself that he was considered 
a very respectable dignified nobleman. So he tit-tu away as 
asa lark, thinking that no one knew what he was aes ene 
_. The world was well-aired ere the tramp of the noble lord’s horses on 
the wood-pavement at the barrack-gates caused the stalwart sentries to 
stand and stare, and the shirt-sleeved military-trousered soldiers to pause 
in their brushing and pipeclaying operations. Mattyfat and Gape were 
hanging listlessly out of a window, smoking and basking im the wintry 
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sun ‘preparatory to lady-killing in the town; while Stalker and Pippin, 
and Whopper and Spill, and others, lolled and strolled about the mess- 
room, talking of their over-night host, his claret, and daughters, im the 
listless sort of way of idle wine-headachy gentlemen in general. 

His'lordship, who recollected the “country” as soon as he got within 
the gates, spurred on at a canter for the colonel’s house in the corner, and 
reining up his steed, beckoned the lad to dismount and make for the bell 
on ‘the right of the door. Scarce had the quick-footed youth applied his 
hand to the brass nob, ere Jasper, the gigantic footman, looked down like 
Jack the Giant- Killer upon him, and at the same instant a rich, clear 
yoice broke out in acco iment of a piano, putting it quite out of 
Jasper’s power to say that his young mistress wasn't at home. In truth, 
she was at home—dquite at home—having just decked herself out ina 
beautiful, almost new, drab and pink shot watered silk dress, with very 
wide sleeves, and Irish point ones underneath, and a high chemisette of 
the same material, secured with French diamond studs down the front, 
to receive young Mr. Downeylipe, son of Sir John Downeylipe, Bart., 
who had just jomed the regiment, and on whom she purposed trying the 
strength of her charms. 

‘Great was her surprise when, as she sate on her music-stool with her 
dress all becomingly spread out behind her, Jasper creaked up and an- 
nounced Lord Heartycheer instead of the name of the newly-caught cornet. 

“ Oh, my lord!” exclaimed she, in a perfect ecstasy of delight, “ this 
is so kind—so unexpected—so———” And thereupon, fearing she was 

ing too far, she applied her fine machinery lace-fringed kerchief to her 
lips, while the gallant old beau pressed his own lips to the other little 
hand, as, half kneeling, he humbled himself before her. And old mother 
Blunt, who commanded the scene from a convenient erack in the 
wainscoted partition, wondered how so gallant a beginning would end. 

“Won't your lordship be seated?” asked Angelena, as the spicy old 
cock still kept his hold of her hand—* won’t you be seated?” repeated she, 
mdtioning him towards a cane-bottomed chair, beside which stood another 
quite convenient. 

“‘ How’s my friend the colonel ?” asked his lordship, conducting Ange- 
lena towards the proffered resting-place. 

** Pa’s pretty well, I’m much obliged,” replied she, seating herself. 
“Very well, I may say,” added she, arranging her dress, and wondering 
whether her ma was watching her. 

: “n And Mrs. Blunt ?” bowed his lordship, depositing his hat by his own 
chair. 

_  Ma’s pretty well, too, I thank you,” replied the fair lady, passing her 

little berin hand down her Madonna-dressed brown hair. 

“At home ?” asked his lordship, in a tone of indifference. 

“No, they’re out driving, I’m sorry to say,” faltered Angelena, 
dreading lest ‘the colonel, ‘who was playing skittles behind the riding- 
school, should make a sudden irruption for some bottled porter. 

“Well done you,” smiled mamma, thinking how worthy Angelena 
was of a chance. 

“Indeed,” simpered the old buck, preparing to make play. “‘ Well, 
and how’s the little mare? None the worse, I hope, for her canter ‘the 
other day?” 
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Oh dear, no,”, sthe fair lady; AM dl ithe hoitiie st’ dowe Yi en seal 
Re And her lovely creme a death “is after mtn ye a 
he » STasping) s atm he spoke.'°"’ 
Caeeeeencls apeligatslyicsicpant’ iady , with a? sigh t 
at or rsd s9d .coixelqeos ted 9200 191 Aliest rol Foo 
“- the better, toa,|Ihope, for the litle gallops") bugigested die hy 
gentleman. ae Viorel 4 

* Indeed, I think I am,” replied: Angelénaguily ; “additigyo* Pallwaiys 
dq, feel. better after.a tide.Aiiv bearniedo yliostiaq—i diiw boars dU? 

“ That's right.” ,¢sclaimed: the:oldi man, his enplove ye lighting wp with 
youthful enthusiasm. ;, iff Gad!i:Ithinks that's! the aah (véry 
neatest—-cleverest+sthe . very | cleverest + handsomdst —thee idiand- 
somest-— little, creature ] ever! seti vom oN Gad ti Pee! thought) I've 
dreamt I've, talked. of nothing: but ithe beautiful maid wid her’ beaytifal’ 
MATE, EVER! SING, en his andaiyy now feeling hed saute la Hetle: 
lower OWD, ; wrOlo® OW?) 2 Moi ee ath oils 7 Ono sheipry itt 

4 She awvet ldo thing, tibacaveli Angblensy’ e‘ti beg’ ; o1slosh | 

“The maid, [ suppose you mean ?”” observed his lordship, salty) 

* No, the mare,;, replied Angelena. dlie tode « Uso world ted 

“ Both!" exclaimed. hisi.] ‘both! 8@nd f Liwas telling! “Mr. 
Thorudyke Iidigive ae carte hidnche toibuy!me such-a- onie.”| v9" © 

“ Indeed,” mused, Angelena, thinking ther) papacwould: ey wr 
him. ‘Then she recollected he \had:'sold: the mare to'Lom Halk!) By’ 
curious, coincidence,; his Jordship’s rapid: thoughts! now wandered to’ t be 
gentleman,;,and as\Angelena was thinking: whether’ ihe adie a get off: 
the; Hall bargain, he, exclaimed, 11. | 

“ And, how's, your;young friend,! ll asc Beh rer wisi | 
brawny youth, as Somerville would *y, who came out: hanting: with spe 
you. know 2?) 0! A borobbude “Yau 

“Ohy Mister. Hall_—Tom Halh—any father’s friend: Upon: my word) 
to, tell you the, ”, said she, | raising: hen eyebrows; ‘and epeaking m 
confidential, energetic tone—+‘‘ito tell pet the "truly Pre nevet'seetr him 
from that day to th to this.” u-li* betons 

“ Indeed}? replied ‘his (lordship, ip) raising: his old white: oneg it returh, 
with an en of the choakiqund- ignited 2 - ‘fhoaguw he'd | 

beep iuseanended" i: : bs 

“ Intended !” shetahed ~ acini intended “Ob; Heavens) 10" i! 
He's just. as;much. my intended’ as youare,!” |»: 

“ Humph !” smiled his ‘lordship, wondering: whether tliat was Sie 
ness or design. lo Wl 

“ Well, but he’ s a useful young man—a useful: young: man; - should 


be encouraged—should be encouraged,” observed his lordship. These 


are men are, very convenient: at carmen mec eecye at tienes, 
he, with.« knowing \leer.. mt eid of 


“I do, make) a conyenience of him ” replied “Angelena, sotto ‘voce s 
‘he’s a good-natured goose,” busd sod 

““He seems so,’’ said his lordship—« he ‘deems: eo’ hot: ratio of a 
horseman— I. should say, not.much of a horseman.) / bev 


: pRomemens p srelatvied Angolenn: *iishéaldn't: ike to be hi ial vd 
w, at inode ed blucv 


“Nor I,” replied his lordship, “nor ee he fell off help fell off— 
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made a regular voluntary, added hel with a slap of his fawn-coloured 
knee, as if such'athing ed falling off was: ‘unheard of. | we 
jvoff Aust, the jsort of man-te do it,” I g) viovol uf 


“ Just,’ jassentied,, his. lordship, gai 7 Mjust,” re he.’ He’ then 
sat. eaters. second or tmo,) eyeing! J dongsbooe peated hait,’ her 
eyes, her teeth, her nose, her complexion, her hand, ‘her foot, her figure. 
¢ That! $ a lovely idresa,}"\ exclaimied he; taking: Ahold’ of the stiff sho t silk 5 
“ very lovely dress.” Ds 

eff Glad you,like.it,” smiled: Amgelénay iy) 08 | l | 

Charmed with it—perfectly charmed with ste” reiterated his lord- 
ships adding,|ia an under, tore, either with it ot the weaker. wien} 

yf Obyiyousflatter, my lord’ sinpeted!theifait flirt.1n uo 
-[fiNot avbit of itt )Last-mani in the world to-do slaythinay of the sort” 
exelaimed , bis; lordship: throwing-out his hands} ‘but T’ve’ an eye for 
beauty notwithstanding, ‘and. yours,! I :mustsdy, is’ of the transcendent 
orfler, But; let me-sed,”” continued hhe+‘Jet ine see,” repeated he, pinch: 
- and eyeing the dress more intently ; “ it’s two colours—two colours, 

eclare ; “gad it’s two: ebiquis if snot: three" aided he, now’ tarning it 
to the light qidabrol eid lo “Sagoo 1 

“It’s what they call a duit silk, iianel Asigeleos.. 

of/Shot silk,is,it ?”’ repeated. his lordsbip-sishot silk’ ;'well, | must “aye 
it’s very pretty-—very pretty, ‘indeed, but your elepuht; ¢y A re fi 
would set, off. anything,” added :he,| relinquishing f his as he 
lested that he ought. to Snantiiegie his point.!' 

) (Well, now, my darling, when wall you! come * ‘out with us again = 
asked his, lordship, "Wdarrietlly as @ stentorian voice ‘halloaed out; ‘after’ ‘a 
oe thump at the back door, “ PorTeRs“Tw) BOTTLES!” whieh ‘his 

lordship, knew eould ‘proceed from noné bat: the | chen peed captain,’ now 
our corpulent ¢olomebis: iin. ow vse bh 

* Out again ?”’ shuddered Angelena, bitin Daal lips, dreading ‘lest ™ 
parent should. come (in vand spoil the -finést ‘chance ‘she’ ever had in 
her life. Out again ?’? repeated she;-as: the flurry of péttivoats from the 
other side of the wainsebted partition! was followed by a gentle ‘but pro- 
tracted “ H-u-s-s-sh!” from the top of the stairs. 

She now pictured te herself her mamma with her finger on her lip, and 
har astonished: papa beating 2 hasty retreat.’ : 

“Yes—out with us again ?” dap his lordship, pretending not’ to" 
notice the.intertuption. |) hi 

“Oh, I should so like it !” sighed dngelbas clasping her’ hantle; and 
turning her briglit eyes-ulp to the! dirty ceiling, 

Well, then, say the word,” replied his ren hastily, anating an’ 
interruption. to their téte-dsthte: i 

‘J ifear—I'm.afraid-+I---” faltered) Angelens. |) 

« Bean nothing!” exclaimed. the gallant: old Jord, Cheawing his chair 
close up to his fair friend’s, and placing one of her little hands’ between 
his, as if going, tohave/a gaine at’ hot’ hand with her fear tiothing !” 
repeated he, pressing her hand most —— adding," ine 1 ‘il take 
care of you,my, littleangelt” »:| — 

“ Well,” mused Angéelena; without miking any attempt to withdraw 
her hand, * I\should. certainly like it oe ee y—the shod difficulty | 
would be on a —: recollectng that Tom Hall would eis likely 
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Lily of the Valley, whieh din now tonight her papa had 
mais em h Mill be onc A hateve replied. his lord 

‘“* Oh, a horse s no —none w 5” . 
ship, throwing out his right hand ; “‘ our people shall/arrange all. that — 
only say the word, and it shall be as nice ascan be”... 

“ You're very kind, m lord—very."’ OIL. 999 

“ Not at all—not at. ” repudiated the now impetuous old peer. 

| Indeed, but you are,” replied Angiens, looking: .most. lovingly 
at him. 

“ The compliment’ $ the other way, m darling—the compliment’s the 
other way,” rejoined the old man, ctor giving her such asmack of 
a kiss as sent old mother Blunt spinning round the other side of the 'par- 
tition, singimg to herself— 


“Its a very fine thing to be mother-in-law _ 
To a very magnificent four-balled bashaw.” 


“ Oh, my lord. !|—oh, you naughty. man !|—fie for shame! fie !” ejacu- 
lated Angelena. “I must really have my maid in to protect me,” added 
she, «te given great alarm as - adjusted her pink. gauze ribbons, 

plac you quite a pasion: anne his lordship, eyeing her now 


“ ae Well it might, Tthink,” snapped Angelena, with a toss of her head, 
as she stroked down her bright hair. 

“ You should thank me instead of bein angry, my pretty dear,” 
plied he, not at all deceived by her pretended tiff. 

“ Thank you for nothing,” etal Angelena, re-arranging her 
manacles, and looking down on her French diamond chemisette studs, 
one of which was hanging out. 

“ Let me put it right for you, my love!” exclaimed. the lord, passing 
his flat. hand inside the chemisette as adroitly as a ladies-maid. Having 
adjusted the stud, he resumed his seat by her side. 

** Well, now, about the hunt,” continyed he, anxious to get, matters 
finall settled, -“ When shall. it be 2” 

unt, indeed! I’m not sure that I'll go, after such rudeness,” re- 
slied Angelena, pettedly. 

“ Pooh! pooh! it'll do you a deal of good. Just look in the glass, 
and see what a fine complexion it’s made you,” retorted the peer. 

“ Nonsense,”’ pouted Angelena. “I don't want complexions made 
that way. What would my ma say, do you think ?” 

“That her daughter is a very prudish young lady,” replied the 
peer, again taking a unreluctant hand. 

“ But what would my pa say, do you think ?” continued she, arehly. 

‘Oh, pooh! pas have no business with these matters—only for the 
ladies,”’ cnamaind he. 

“ But they make business sometimes,” replied the young lady. 

“ Not yours, I should hope,” rejoined the gay old Lothario. 

** Don’t know that,” whispered the young lady, with a sly twinkle of 
her bright eye. 

“ Let us hope the best,” exclaimed the old peer, cheerily, who, had 


“Te in woman's wit. 
“ Well,” sighed Angelena, with downcast eyes, “ I suppose we must.” 
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‘Say the word, then; when shall it be?” resumed his lordship, again 
returning to the charge, for he was all for taking them when they were 
m the humour. 

“Be!” said Angelena; “be!” repeated she, still dwelling on the 
sweet word. 

“ Yes, be,” repeated his lordship, boldly. 

“ Whenever your lordship likes,” whispered the lady, resignedly. 

“ That's right !—that’s a darling !—that’s a love of a girl!” exclaimed 
he, now encircling her slim waist with his arm. ‘ Well, now,” continued 
he, looking musing! at the ceiling, though he still kept squeezin 
and anniiog her eid him ; * om id ee Monde ; Honeyball Hill 
—Tuesday, Rakelaw Gate—Thursday, Summerhail Tower—Saturday, 
Blunderfield—four good places—good as any we have. Rakelaw Gate’s 
eo the best for a lady; but then it’s a long way from here. Honeyball 

ill there’s always such a crowd at—nasty Beale and Brassey, and head- 
and-shoulders Brown, and all that set. I'll tell you what,” continued 
he, as if the idea had suddenly struck him, though in reality he had been 

ring upon it all the way as he came—* I'll tell you what—how 
would it do to have a quiet ‘ bye’ to ourselves'?—meet, say, at home— 
there’s a litter of foxes that have scarce been disturbed in Roughle 
Brake, just at the back of the castle ; we could then throw off and finish 
as we liked, without the bother and surveillance of a field.” 

“ Well,” mused Angelena, considering whether the opportunities of 
ee would compensate forthe loss of the distinction of having his gay 
ordship for a cavalier servante before the country. 

“T really think that would be the best way,” resumed his energetic 
lordship—* I really think that would be the best way. You come 
quietly over, you know, with Mr. Horn.” 

“Mr. Hall, you mean,” observed Angelena. 

* Ah, Hall, that’s the name. I was thinking of Horns. Not an un- 
likely man to wear them, I should say—he, he, he!” giggled his lord- 
ship, shrugging his old shoulders, as if half shocked at what he had said. 

“ Mr. Hall’s not at home,” observed Angelena, with a prudish toss of 
her head. 

* Not at home, isn’t he,” repeated his lordship, poy “ Well, 
never mind; get somebody else. I'll tell you who,” added he, “in a 
minute. There’s my young friend Jug—Jonathan Jug—you know him, 
I dare say; of course you do—he’s in your pa’s regiment, in fact. 
Well, Jonathan’s the very man for us—nice, prudent, sensible, good- 
natured little fellow. I promised his pa to call upon him. “Gad! I'll go 
and do it directly; and then you and he ean arrange to ride over 
together, and I’ll have horses and luncheon and everything ready, and 
we'll haye a nice, quiet hunt to ourselves, undisturbed by Brown or any 
of those horrors.” 

So saying, his lordship, raising the fair lady up from her seat with him- 
self, gave her a series of most impressive salutes, and, laying down 
a couple of cards for papa and mamma, backed, courtier-like, out of 
the little room, and tripping gaily down stairs, mounted his hack, to 
canter across the barrack-yard to card the proposed cat’s-paw. 
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THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


Ir would be a vain effort, and one as presumptuous as vain, to 
attempt—within the limits of a single page—to offer a fitting tribute to 
the memory of the illustrious man whose death has cast a shadow over 
the whole length and breadth of the British Empire. 

Our melancholy task must, therefore, for the present, be limited to 
the expression of our share in the universal grief: next month we shall 
endeavour, however imperfectly, to record some of the most striking 
events of a career which has had no parallel in our annals since England 
became a nation. 

Under whatever aspect we contemplate the Duke of Wellington’s 
character, we still find cause for the profoundest admiration of the 
qualities which exalted him above all other men. 

As a military commander he was unequalled, even by his great rival, 
Napoleon, in whom the conquering element predominated ; while Wel- 
lington was at once the sword and shield of the country that demanded 
his services. ® 

As a statesman he occupied a place in the highest rank ; from the 
_ unerring sagacity of his views, his practical wisdom, and the prompt 
application of the best energies of his unclouded mind, to accomplish 
every measure which he held to be necessary for the public good. 

As a loyal servant of the crown, the fidelity of the Duke of Welling- 
ton will render his name a proverb: for obedience he will serve as a 
model ; for unswerving truth and honesty, for indifference to unmerited 
censure, and steady perseverance in the course which judgment and 
conscience alike told him was right, the Duke of Wellington will furnish 
a bright example to all who may hereafter be entrusted with the con- 
duct of a nation’s affairs. 

As a man, too, he will live in the hearts of his countrymen as long as 
honour, modesty, integrity, simplicity, and singleness of purpose, have 
claims upon the estimation of mankind. 

The whole realm of England weeps for the loss of her hero; but when 
we mingle our tears over the grave of the mighty dead, this consolation 
will remain—that the Duke of Wellington had achieved the great end 
of his existence, and left nothing wanting to his fame. 


